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CHAP. in. 

* . 

Of the Accumulation of Capital^ or of produSfive and 
unproductive Labour. 


T HJ^E is one fort of labour which adds 
to the value of the fubjeft upon which 
it is beftowed : There is another which 
has no fuch efiFeft. The former, as it produces 
a value, may be called productive} the latter, 
unproductive * labour. Thbs the labour of a 
manufacturer adds, generally, to the value of the 
materials which he works upon, that of his own 


• Some French anthers of great learning and ingenuity 
have nfed thofe words in a different fenfe. In the laft chapter 
of the fourth book, 1 Stall endeavour to Ihow that their fenle 
is an improper one, 
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® maintenance, and of his mafter’s profit. The 

labour of a menial fervant, on the contrary, adds 
to the value of nothing. Though the manufac- 
has his wages advanced to him by his 
maiter, he, in reality, cofts him no cxpence, the 
value of thofe wages being generally reftored, 
together with a profit, in the improved value of 
the fuhjeiSt upon which his labour is bellowed. 
But the maintenance of a menial fervant never is 
reftored. A man grows rich by employing a 
multitude of manufafturers ; He grows poor, by 
maintaining a multitude of menial fervants. The 
labour of the latter, however, has its value, and 
deferves its reward as well as that of the former. 
But the labour of the manufadurer and re- 
alizes itfelf in fome particular fubjedt or vendible 
commodity, which lafts fqr fome time at leaft 
after that labour is paft. It is, as it were, a cer- 
tain quantity of labour ftocked and ftored up to 
be employed, if necelFary, upon fome other oc- 
cafion. That fubjedl, or what is the fame thing, 
the price of that fubjeft, can aftenvards, if ne- 
ceflary, put into motion a quantity of labour 
equal to that which had originally produced it. 
The labour of the menial fervant, on the con- 
trary, does not fix or realize itfelf in any parti- 
cular fubjedt or vendible comnnodity. His fer- 
vices generally perifh in the very inftant of their 
performance, and feldom leave any trace or value 
behind them, for which an equal quantity of fer- 
vice could afterwards be procured. 

The labour of fome of the moft refpedtable 
orders in the fociety is, like that of menial fer- 
vants. 
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and to fome other perfon, as the ren&^of his land. ^ 
Of the produce of a great rnanufaftory, in the 
fame manner, one part, and that always the largeft, 
replaces the capital of the undertaker of the 
work ; the other pays his profit, and thus confti- 
tutes a reyehue to the owner of this capital. 

That part of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country which replaces a capi- 
tal, never is immediately employed to maintain 
any but produftive liands. It pays the wages of 
prodliftive labour only. That which is imme- 
diately deftined for conftituting a revenue either 
as profit or as rent, may maintain indifferently 
cither produftive or unproduftive hands. 

Whatever part of his flock a man employs as 
a capital, he always expefts is to be replaced to 
him with a profit. He employs it, therefore, in 
maintaining productive hands only; and after 
having ferved in the funClion of a capital to him, 
it conftitutes a revenue to them. Whenever he 
employs any part of it in maintaining unproduc- 
tive hands of any kind, that part is, from that 
moment, withdrawn from his capital, and placed 
in his flock referved for immediate confumption. 

Unpro’Ductive labourers, and thofe who do 
not labour at all, are all maintained by revenue; 
either, firfl, by that part of the annual produce 
which is originally deftined for conftituting a re- 
venue to forne particular perfons, either as the 
rent of land or as the profits of flock; or, fe- 
condly, by that part which, though originally 
deftined fot replacing a capital and for maintain- 
ing prodnCliye labourers only, yet when it Qomes 

B 3 
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B 0^0 K jjjtQ their hands, whatever part of it is over and 
above their neceffary fubfiftence, may be employ- 
ed in maintaining indifferently either produftive 
or unproduftive hands. Thus, not only the 
great landlord or the rich merchant, but even 
the .common workman, if his wages are confider- 
able, may maintain a menial fervantj or he may 
fometimes go to a play or a puppet-fhow, and fo 
contribute his fhare towards maintaining one fct 
of unproductive labourers; or he may pay fbme 
taxes, and thus help to maintain another fet, 
more honourable and ufcful, indeed, but equally 
unproductive. No part of the annual prodocc, 
however, which had been originally deftined to 
replace a capital, is ever directed towards main- 
'taining unproductive hands, till after it has put 
into motion its full complement of productive 
labour, or all that it could put into motion in the 
way in which it was employed. The workman 
muff have earned his wages by work done, before 
he can employ any part of them in this manner. 
T'lat part too is generally but a fmall one. It 
is his fpare revenue only, of which productive 
labourers have feldom a great deal. They gene- 
rally have fome, however; and in the. payment 
of taxes the greatnefs of their number may com- 
penfate, in fome rneafure, the fmallnefs of their 
contribution. The rent of land and the profits 
of flock are every where, therefore, the princi- 
pal fources from which unproductive hands de- 
rive their fubfiftence. Thefe are the two forts of 
revenue of w’hich the owners have generally moft 
to fpare. They might both- maintain indiffer- 
ently 
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cntly either productive or unproduftivei hands. 
They feem, however, to have Ibme predireftipn 
for the latter. The expence of a great lord feeds 
generally more idle than induftrious people. The 
rich merchant, though with his capital he main^ 
tains induftrious people only, yet by his expence, 
that is, by the employment of his revenue, he 
feeds commonly the very fame fort as the great 
lord. 

The proportion, therefore, between the pro- 
ductive and unproductive hands, depends very 
much in every country upon the proportion be- 
tween that part of the annual produce, which, as 
foon as it comes either from the ground or front 
the hands of the productive labourers, is deftined 
for replacing a capital, and that which is deftined 
for conftituting a revenue, either as rent, or as 
profit. This proportion is very different in rich 
from what it is in poor countries. 

Thus, at prefent, in the opulent countries of 
Europe, a very lai'ge, frequently the largeft por- 
tion of the produce of the land, is deftined for 
Replacing the capital of the rich and independent 
farmers the other for paying his profits, and the 
rent of the landlord. But antiently, during the 
prevalency of the feudal government, a very finall 
portion of the produce was ftvfficicnt to replace 
the capital employed in cultivation. It cqnfifted 
commonly in a few wretched cattle, maintained 
altogether by the fpontanePU? produce of uncul- 
tivated land, and which might, therefore, be 
confidered as a part of that fpontaneous produce, 
Jt generally too belonged tQ the ^nd 

B4 
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® advanced to the occupiers of th? 

land- All the reft of the produce properly be- 
longed to him too, cither as rent for his land, or 
as profit upon this paultry capital. The occu- 
piers of land were generally bondmen, whofe 
perfons and effects were equally his property. 
Thofe who were not bondmen were tenants at 
will, and though the rent which they paid was 
often nominally little more than a quit-rent, it 
really amounted to the whole produce of the 
land. Their lord could at all times command 
their labour in peace, and their fervice in war. 
Though they lived at a diftancc from his houfe, 
they were equally dependant upon him as his 
retainers who lived in it. But the whole pro- 
duce of the land undoubtedly belongs to him, 
who can dilpofe of the labour and fervice of all 
thofe whom it maintains. In the prefent ftate of 
Europe, the lhare of the landlord leldom exceeds 
a third, fometimes not a fourth part of the whole 
produce of the land. The rent of land, how- 
ever, in all the improved parts of the country, 
has been tripled and quadrupled fince thofe an- 
tient times ; and this third or fourth part of the 
annual produce is, it feems, three or four times 
greater than the whole had been before. In the 
progrefs of improvement, rent, though it in- 
creafes in proportion to the extent, diminilhes in 
proportion to the produce of the land. 

In the opulent countries of Europe, great ca- 
pitals are at prefent employed in trade and ma- 
nufactures, In the antient ftate, the little trade 
that was ftirring, and the few homely and coarfe 

manufadurea 
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|iianufa(%ares that were carried on, required but ^ 
very fmall capitals.. Thefe, however, muft have- 
yielded very large profits. The rate of intereft 
was no where left than ten per cent, and their 
profits muft: have been fufficient to afford this 
great intereft. At prefent the rate of intereft, 
in the improved parts of Europe, is no where 
higher than fix per cent, and in fome of the moft 
improved it is fo low as four, three, and two per 
cent. Though that part of the revenue of the 
inhabitants which is derived from the profits of 
ftock is always fiiuch greater in rich than in poor 
countries j it is becaufe the ftock is much greater: 
in proportion to the ftock the profits are generally 
much left. 

That part of the annual produce, therefore, 
which, as foon as it comes eithet from the ground, 
or from the hands of the produftive labourers, 
is deftined for replacing a capital, is not only 
much greater in rich than in poor countries, but 
bears a much greater proportion to that which is 
immediately deftined for conftituting a revenue 
either as rent or as profit. The funds deftined for 
the maintenance of produftive labour, are not 
only much greater in the forrher than in the lat- 
ter, but bear a much greater proportion to thofe 
which, though they may be employed to main- 
tain either productive or unprqduftive hands, 
have generally a predilection for the latter. 

The proportion between thofe different funds 
neceflarily determines in every country the ge- 
neral character of the inhabitants as to induftry 
pr idleneft, We a^e more induftrious than our 

forefathers i 
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B 0^0 K forefathers ; becaufe in tdie prefent times the 
funds deftined for the maintenance of induftry, 
are much greater in proportion to thofe which 
are likely to be employed in the maintenance of 
idlenefsj than they were two or three centuries 
ago. Our anceftors were idle for want of a fuifi- 
cient encouragement to induftry. It is better, 
fays the proverb, to play for nothing, than to 
work for nothing. In mercantile and manufac- 
turing towns, where the inferior ranks of people 
are chiefly maintained by the employment of ca- 
pital, they are in general induftrious, fober, and 
thriving ; as in many Englifh, and in mofl: Dutch 
towns. In thofe towns which are principally 
fupported by the conftant or occafional refidence 
of a court, and in which the inferior ranks of 
people are <;hiefly maintained by the fpending of 
revenue, they are' in general idle, diflblute, and 
poorj as at Rome, Ver failles, Compiegne, and 
Fontainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bour- 
deaux, there is little trade or induftry in any of 
the parliament towns of France ; and the inferior 
ranks of people, being chiefly maintained by the 
expence of the members of the courts of juftice, 
and of thofe who come to plead before them, are 
in general idle and poor. The great trade of 
Rouen and Bcurdeaux feems to be altogether the 
elfedl of their fituation. Rouen is necelTarily 
the entrepot of almoft all the goods which are 
brought either from foreign countries, or from 
the maritime provinces of France, for the con- 
fumption of the great city of Paris. Eourdeaux 
i? in the fame manner the eptrepot of the wines 
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which grow upon the banks of the Garonne, and 
of the rivers which run into it, one of the richeft 
wine countries in the world, and vdiich feems to 
produce the wine fitteft for exportation, or beft 
fuited to the tafte of foreign nations. Such 
advantageous fituations neccffarily attraft a great 
capital by the great employment v/hich they 
afford it; and the employment of this capi- 
tal is the caufe of the induftry of thofe two 
cities. In the other parliament towns of France, 
very little more capital feems to be employed 
than what is neceffary for fupplying their own 
confumption ; - that is, little more than the fmall- 
eft capital which can be employed in them. The 
fame thing may be faid of Paris, Madrid, and 
Vienna. Of thofe three cities, Paris is by far 
the moft induftrious ; but Paris itfelf is the 
principal market of all the manufactures 'efta- 
bliflied at Paris, and its own confumption is the 
principal object of ail the trade which it carries 
on. London, Lifbon, and Copenhagen, are, per^ 
haps, the only three cities in pAiropc, which are 
both the conftant refidcnce of a court, and can 
at the fame time be confidered as trading cities, or 
as cities whith trade not only for their own con- 
fiimption, but for that of other cities and coun- 
tries. The fituation of all the three is extremely 
advantageous, and naturally fits them to be the 
entrepots of a great part of the goods deftined 
for the confumption of diftant places. In a city 
where a great revenue is fpent, to employ with 
advantage a capital for any other purpofe than 
for fupplying th? confumption of that city, is 

|)robably 
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IS 

® ® probably more difficult than in one in which the 
inferior ranks of people have ho other mainte- 
nance but what they derive from the employment 
of fuch a capital. The idlenefs of the greater 
part of the people who are maintained by the ex- 
pence of revenue, corrupts, it is probable, the 
induftry of thofe who ought to be maintained by 
the employment of capital, and renders it lefs 
advantageous to employ a capital there than in 
other places. There was little trade or induftry 
in Edinburgh before the union. When the Scotch 
' parliament was no longer to be alTemblcd in it, 
when it ceafed to be the neceffary refjdcnce of 
the principal nobility and gentry of Scotland, it 
became a city of fome trade and induftry. It 
ftill continues, however, to be the refidence of 
the principal courts of juftice in Scotland, of the 
boards of cuftoms and excife, &c. A eonfider- 
able revenue, therefore, ftill continues to be 
fpent in it. In trade and induftry it is much 
inferior to Glafgow, of which the inhabitants are 
chiefly maintained by the employment of capital. 
The inhabitants of a large village, it has fome- 
times been obferved, after having made confl- 
dcrable progrefs in manufaftures, have become 
idle and poor, in confequence of a great lord's 
, having taken up his refidence in their neighbour- 
hood. 

The proportion between capital and revenue, 
therefore, feems every where to regulate the pro- 
portion between induftry and idlenefs. Where- 
ever capital predominates, induftry prevails ; 
wherever revenue; idlenefs, Every increafe or 
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diminution of capital, therefore, naturally tends c h^a p. 
to increafe or diminilh the real quantity of in- 
duftry, the ntftnber of produftive hands, and 
confequehtly the exchangeable value of the an- 
nual prodtice of the land and labour of the coun- 
try, the real wealth and revenue of all its inha- 
bitants. 

Capitals are increafed by parfimony, and 
dimlnilhed by prodigality and mifeonduft. 

Whatevep.^ a perfon faves from his revenue he 
adds to his capital, and either employs it hira- 
felf in maintaining an additional number of pro- 
ductive hands, or enables fome other perfon to 
do fo, by lending it to him for an intereft, that 
is; for a fliare of the profits. As the capital of 
an individual can be increafed only by what he 
faves fronx his annual revenue or his annual 
gains, fo the capital of a fociety, which is the 
fame with that of all the individuals who com- 
pofe it, can be increafed only in the fame m.an- 
ncr. 

Parsimony, and not induftjy, is the imme- 
diate caufe of the increafe of capital. Induftiy, 
indeed, provides the fubjcA which parfimoisv 
accumulates. But whatever induitry might ac- 
quire, if parfimony did not fave and ftore up, 
the capital v/ould never be the greater. 

P.-tRsiMONY, by incr.cafing the fund which is 
deftined for the maintenance of productive hands, 
tends to increafe the number of thofe hands whofe 
labour adds to the value of the fubjeCt upon 
which it is beftowed. It tends therefore to in- 
creafe the exchangeable value of the annu.al pro- 
duce 
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ducc of the land and labour of the countly. It 
puts into motion an additional quantity of indu* 
ftry, which gives an additionaF value to the 
annual produce. 

What is annually faved is as regularly cofi- 
fumed as what is annually fpent, and nearly in 
the fame time too ; but it is confumed by a dif- 
ferent fet of people. That portion of his revenue 
which a rich man annually fpends, is in moft 
cafes confumed by idle guefts, and menial fer- 
vants, who leave nothing behind them in return 
for their confumption. That portion which he 
annually faves, as for the fake of the profit it is 
immediately employed as a capital, is confumed 
in the fame manner, and nearly in the fame time 
too, but by a different fet of people, by labour- 
ers, manufacturers, and artificers, who re-pro- 
duce with a profit the value of their annual con- 
fumption. His revenue, we lhall fuppofe, is 
paid him in money. Had he fpent the whole, 
the food, cloathing, and lodging which the whole 
could have purchafed, would have been diftri- 
buted among the former fet of people. By fav- 
ing a part of it, as that part is for the fake of the 
profit immediately employed as a capital either by 
himfelf or by fome other perfon, the food, cloath- 
ing, and lodging, which may be purchafed with 
it, are necefiarily referved for the latter. The 
confumption is the fame, but the confumers are 
different. 

By what a frugal man annually faves, he not 
only affords maintenance to an additional num- 
ber of productive hands, for that or the enfuing 

year. 
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«S 


year, but, like thp founder of a publick work- c p. 

houfe, he eftablilhes as it were a perpetual fund y ^ 

for the maintenance of an equal number in all 
times to come. The perpetual allotment and 
deftinatioh of this fund, indeed, is not always 
guarded by any politive law, by any truft-right 
or deed of mortmain. It is always guarded, 
however, by a very powerful principle, the plain 
and evident intereft of every individual to whom 
any fhare of it iliall ever belong. No part of it 
Can ever afterwards be employed to maintain any 
but productive hands, without an evident lofs to 
the perfon who thus perverts it from its proper 
deftination. 

The prodigal perverts it in this manner. By 
not confining his expence within his income, he 
encroaches upon his capital. Like him who 
perverts the revenues of fome pious foundation 
to profane purpofes, he pays the wages of idle- 
nefs with thofe funds which the frugality of his 
forefathers had, as it were, confecrated to the 
maintenance of indullry. By diminilhing the 
funds deftined for the employment of productive 
labour, he neceflarily diminifhes, fo far as it de- 
pends upon him, the quantity of that labour 
which adds a value to the fubjeCt upon %vhich it 
is bellowed, and, confequehtly, the value of%hc 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
whole country, the real wealth and rev'enue of 
its inhabitants. If the prodigality of fome was 
not compenfated by the frugality of others, the 
conduct of every prodigal, by feeding the idle 
with the bread of the indultrious, tends not only 
‘ t to 
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B 0^0 K to beggar himfelf, but to impoverifli his coun- 
try- * 

Though the expence of the prodigal Ihould 
be altogether in home-made, and no part of it in 
foreign commodities, its efFeft upon the pro^ 
duftive funds of the fociety would ftill be the 
fame. Every year there would ftill be a certain 
quantity of food and cloathing, which ought to 
have maintained produftive, employed in main- 
taining unprodu£tivc hands. Every year, there- 
fore, there would ftill be fome diminution in 
what would otherwife have been the value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country. 

This expcnce, it may be faid indeed, not fac- 
ing in foreign goods, and not occalioning any 
exportation of gold and filver, the fame quantity 
of money would remain in the country as before. 
But if the quantity of food and cloathing, which 
were thus confumed by unproductive, had been 
diftributed among produftive hands, they would 
have reproduced, together with a profit, the full 
value of their confumption. The fame quantity 
of money would in this cafe equally have re- 
mained in the country, and there would befides 
have been a reproduction of an equal value of 
ciSlifumablc goods. There would have been two 
values inftead of one. 

Thb fame quantity of money, befides, cannot 
long remain in any country, in which the value 
of the annual produce diminilhcs. The foie ufe 
of money is to circulate confumable goods. By 
means of it, provifions, materials, and finifhed 

work. 
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work, are bought and fold, and diftributed to ^ 
their proper confumers. The quantity of mo- 
ney, therefore, which can be annually employed 
in any country muft be determined by the value 
of the confumable goods annually circulated 
within it. Thefe muft confift either in the im- 
mediate produce of the land and labour of the 
country itfelf, or in f^mething^ which had been 
purchafed with fome ’part of that produce. Their 
value, therefore, muft diminifh as the value of 
that produce diminilhes, and along with it the 
quantity of money which can be employed in 
circulating them. But the money which by this 
annual diminution of produce is annually thrown 
out of domeftick circulation will not be allowed 
to lie idle. The intereft of whoever polTefTes it, 
requires that it Ihould be employed. But having 
no employment at home, it will, in fpite of all 
laws and prohibitions, be fent abroad, and em- 
ployed in purchafing confumable goods which 
may be of fome ufc at home. Its annual export- 
ation will in this manner continue for fome time 
to add fomething to the annual confumption of 
the country beyond the value of its own annual 
produce. What in the days of its profperity had 
been faved from that annual produce, and em- 
ployed in purchafing gold and filver, will con- 
tribute for fome little time to fupport its con- 
fumption in adverfity. The exportation of gold 
and filver is, in this cafe, not the caufe, but 
the efFeft of its declenfion, and may even, for 
fome little time, alleviate the mifery of that dc- 
clenfion. 

Voi. II. C The 
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The quantity of money, on the contrar\% mull 
in every country naturally increafe as the value 
of the annual produce incrcafes. The value of 
the confumable goods annually circulated within 
the fociety being greater, will require a greater 
quantity of money to ( -. ulate them. A part of 
the increafed produce, tnerefore, will naturally 
be employed in ptirchafing, v/lierever it is to be 
hadj the additional quantity of gold and filver 
necclfarv for circulating the rclt. The increafe 
of tliofe metals v/ill in this cafe be the not 

the caiifcj of the poblick profperity. Gokl and 
filver are ])urchaled evciy wlierc in the fame 
manner. The food, cloathiiig, and lodging, the 
revenue and maintenance of all thofc whofe la- 
bour or ftock is employed in bringing them from 
the mine to the market, is the price paid for 
them in Peru as well as in England. The coun- 
try whicii has this price to pay, wnll never be 
long without the cjuantity of tliofe metals which 
it has occafion for; and no country will ever 
long retain a quantity which it has no occafion 
for. 
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The eiTefts of mifconduft are often the fame ^ 
as thofe of prodigality. Every injudicious and ' — y— > 
unfucccfsful projeft in agriculture, mines, fifh- 
erics, trade, or nuinufaftures, tends in the fame 
manner to dimhiiui the funds dcilined for the 
maintenance of produclivc labour. In every 
fuch pro]e6b, th>Giigh the capital is confumed by 
produflive hands only, yet, as by the injudicious 
manner in which they are employed, they donor 
reproduce the full value of tlicir confumption, 
there mufl: always be fomc diminution in v/h:ir 
would otlierwife have been tlie produAive funds 
of the fociety. 

It can leldom happen, indeed, that tlie cir- 
cumftances of a great nation can be much aflefted 
either by the prodigality or mifeondudt of indi- 
viduals; the profufion or imprudence of ibm.e 
being always more than compenfated by the fru- 
gality and good conduct of otliers. 

With regard to profufion, the principle, which 
prompts to cxpence, is the pailion for pre lent 
enjoymient; which, tlunigh fometimes violent 
and very diflicult to be reftrained, is in general 
only momentary and occafional. But the prin- 
ciple which prompts to fave, is the defire of bet- 
tering our condition, a defire which, though 
generally calm and difpafllonate, comes with us 
from the womb, and never leaves us till we go 
into the grave. In the whole interval which fc^ 
parates thole two moments, there is fcarce per- 
haps a finglc inllant in which any man is fo per- 
fcbtly and completely farisfied with his firuation, 
as to be without any wiih of alteration or im- 
C a provernent 
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provement of any kind. An augnientation of 
fortune is the means by which the greater part 
of men propofe and wifli to better their condi- 
tion. It is the means the moft vulgar and the 
moft obvious; and the moft likely way of aug- 
menting their fortune, is to fave and accumulate 
fome part of what they acquire, either regularly 
and annually, or upon fome extraordinary occa- 
fions. Though the principle of expence, there- 
fore, prevails in almoft all men upon fome occa- 
lions, and in fome men upon almoft all occafions, 
yet in the greater part of men, taking the whole 
courfe of their life at an average, the principle of 
frugality feems not only to predominate, but to 
predominate very greatly. 

With regard to mifcondu<ft, the number of 
prudent and fuccefsful undertakings is every 
where much greater than that of injudicious and 
unfuccefsful ones. After all our complaints of 
the frequency of bankruptcies, the unhappy men 
who fall into this misfortune make but a very 
fmall part of the whole numbef engaged in trade, 
and all other forts of bulinefs ; not much more 
perhaps than one in a thoufand. Bankruptcy is 
perhaps the greateft and moft humiliating cala- 
mity which can befal an innocent man. The 
greater part of men, therefore, are fufficiently 
careful to avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid 
it; as fome do not avoid the gallows. 

Great nations are never impoveriflied by pri- 
vate, though they fometimes are by publick 
prodigality and mifcondudi:. The whole, or 
almoft the whole publick revenue, is in moft 

countries 
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countries employed in maintaining unproductive ® *’■ 

hands. Such are the people who compofe a nu- 
merous and fplendid court, a great ccclefiaftical 
eftabliftiment, great fleets and annies, who in 
time of peace jlroduce nothing, and in time of 
war acquire nothing which can compenfate the 
expcncc of maintaining them, even while the war 
lalts. Such people, as they themfclves produce 
nothing, are all maintained by the produce of 
other men’s labour. When multiplied, there- 
fore, to an unnecelTary number, they may in a 
particular year confume fo great a fliare of this 
produce, as not to leave a fufficiency for main- 
taining the productive labourers, who lliould re- 
produce it next year. The next year’s produce, 
therefore, will be lefs than that of the foregoing, 
and if the fame diforder ftiould continue, that of 
the third year will be ftill lefs than that of the 
fecond. Thofe unproductive hands, who ihould 
be maintained by a part only of the fpare re- 
venue of the people, may confume fo great a 
lhare of their whole revenue, and thereby oblige 
fo great a number to encroach upon their capi- 
tals, upon the funds deltined for the maintenance 
of productive labour, that all the frugality and 
good conduct of individuals may not be able to 
compenfate the wafteand degradation of produce 
occafioned by this violent and forced encroach- 
ment. 

This frugality and good conduct, however, 
is upon molt occafions,’ it appears from expe- 
rience, fufiicient to compenfate, not only the 
private prodigality and mifeonduCt of indivi- 
C 3 duals, 
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® ^ dualsj but the publick extravagance of govern- 

ment. The uniform, conftant, and uninter- 
rupted effort of every man to better his condi- 
tion, the principle from which publick gnd na- 
tional, as v/ell as private opulence is originally 
derived, is frequently powerful enough to main- 
tain the natural progrefs of things toward im- 
provement, in fpite both of the extravagance of 
government, and of the greatell errors of admi- 
niftration. Like the unknown principloof ani- 
mal life, it frequently reftorcs health and vigour 
to the conftitution, in fpite, not only of the 
difeafe, but of the abfurd preferiptions of the 
dodtor. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of 
any nation can be increafed in its value by no 
other means, but by .increafing cither the num- 
ber of its produftive labourers, or the productive 
powers of thofe labourers who had before been 
employed. The number of its productive la- 
bourers, it is evident, can never be much in- 
crcafecl, but in confcquence of an increafe of 
capital, or of the funds deftined for maintaining 
them. The productive powers of the fame num- 
ber of labourers cannot be increafed, but in con- 
fcqucnce either of fome addition and improvement 
to thofe machines and inllriiments which facili- 
tate and abridge labour j or of a more proper 
divifion and difiribution of employments In 
either cafe an additional capital is almofV always 
required. It is by means of an additional capital 
only that the undertaker of any work can either 
provide his workmen with better machinery, or 

make 
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make a more proper diftribution of employment ^ 
among them. When the work to be done con- 
fifts«of a number of parts, to keep every man 
conftantly employed in one way, requires a much 
greatei^capital than where every man is occafion- 
ally employed in every different part of the work. 
When We compare, therefore, the ftate of a na- 
tion at two different periods, and find, that the 
annual produce of its land and labour is evidently 
greater at the latter than at the former, that its 
lands are better cultivated, its manufaftures more 
numerous and more flourifhing, and its trade 
more extenfive, we may be'afTured that its capi- 
tal muft have increafed during the interval be- 
tween thofe two periods, and that more muff 
have been added to it by the good conduct of 
fome, than had been taken from it either by the 
private mifeonduft of others, or by the publick 
extravagance of government. But we fhall find 
this to have been the cafe of almoft all nations, 
in all tolerably quiet and peaceable times, even 
of thofe who have not enjoyed the moft prudent 
and parfimonious governments. T o form a right 
judgment of it, indeed, we mull compare the 
ftate of the country at periods fomewhat diftant 
from one another. The progrefs is frequently 
fo gradual, that, at near periods, the improve- 
ment is not only not fenfible, but from the de- 
clenfion either of certain branches of induftry, or 
of certain diftridls of the country, things which 
fometimes happen though the country in general 
be in great profperity, there frequently arifes a 
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that the riches and induftry o^he 
whole are decaying. 

The annual produce of the land and labour of 
England, for example, is certainly much greMer 
than it was, a little more than a century ago, at 
the reftoration of Charles 11. Though at pre- 
fent, few people, I believe, doubt of tHis, yet 
during this period, five years have feldom pafled 
away in which forne book or pamphlet has not 
been publilhed, written too with fuch abilities as 
fo gain fome authority with the publick, and 
pretending to demonftratc that the wealth of the 
nation was fall declining, that the country was 
depopulated, agriculture neglefted, manufactures 
decaying, and trade undone. Nor have thefe 
publications been all party pamphlets, the 
wretched offspring of fallhood and venality. 
Many of them have been written by very candid 
and very intelligent people; who wrote nothing 
but what they believed, and for no other reafon 
but becaufe they believed it. . 

The annual produce of the land and labour of 
England again, was certainly much greater at the 
reftoration*, than we can fuppofe it to have be^n 
about an hundred years before, at the acceflion 
of Elizabeth. At this period too, we have all 
reafon to believe, the country was much more 
advanced in improvement, than it had been about 
a century before, towards the clofe of the dilTen- 
fions between the houfes of Y ork and Lancafter. 
Even then it was, probably, in a better condition 
than, it had been at the Norman conqueft, and at 
the Norman conqueft, than during the confufion 

pf 
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of tlje Saxon Heptarchy. Even at this early pe- 
1, it was certainly a more improved country 
than at the invafion of Julius Caefar, when its in- 
habitants were nearly in the fame ftate with the 
favages in North America. 

In each of thofe periods, however, there was, 
not only much private and publick profufion, 
many expenfive and unneceffary wars, great per- 
verfion of the annual produce from maintaining 
produftive to maintain unproduftive hands ; but 
fometimes, in the confufion of civil difeord, fuch 
abfolute wafte and deftruftion of ftock, as might 
be fuppofed, not only to retard, as it certainly 
did, the natural accumulation of riches, but to 
have left the country, at the end of the period, 
poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the hap- 
pieft and moft fortunate period of them all, that 
which has pafled fince the refloration, how many 
diforders and misfortunes have occurred, which, 
could they have been forefeen, not only the im- 
poverifliment, but the total ruin of the country 
would have been expedted from them ? The fire 
and the plague of London, the two Dutch wars, 
the diforders of the revolution, the war in Ireland, 
the four expenfive French wars of 1688, 1702, 
1742, and 1756, together with the two rebel- 
lions of 1715 and 1745. In the courfe of the 
four French wars, the nation has contradted more 
than a hundred and forty-five millions of debt, 
over and above all the other extraordinary an- 
nual expence which they occafioned, fo that the 
whole cannot be computed at lefs than two hun- 
dred millions. So great a fhare pf the annual 
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produce of the land and Jabour of the country, 
has, fince the revolution, been employed upon 
different occafions, in maintaining an e^^txaqrdi- 
nary number of unproductive hands. But had 
not thofe wars given this particuW direftion to 
fo large a capita^ the greater part of it would 
naturally have been employed in maintaining 
productive hands, whqfe labour would have re- 
placed, with a profit, the whole value of their 
confumption. The value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country, would have 
been confiderably increafed by it every year, and 
every year’s increafe would have augmented ftili 
more tliat of the following year. More houfes 
would have been built, more lands would have 
been improved, and thofe which had been im- 
proved before would have been better cultivated, 
more manufactures would have been eftablilhed, 
and diofe which had been eftabiiflied before woujd 
have been more (\xtcndcclj and to what height 
the real wealth and revenue of the country might, 
by this time, have been rarfed, it is not perhaps 
very eafy even to imagine. 

But though the profufaon of government mufl:, 
undoubtedly, have retarded the natural progrefs 
of England towards wealth and improvement, it 
has not been able to flop it. The annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour is, undoubtedly, 
much greater at prefent than it was either at the 
reftoration or at the revolution. The capital, 
therefore, annually employed in cultivating this 
land,, and in maintaining this labour, muft like- 
wife be much greater. In the midll of all the 
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exaftions of government, this capital has been 
filently and gradually accumulated by the private 
frugality and good condudt of individuals, by 
their univerfal, continual, and uninterrupted 
effort to better their own condition. It is this 
effort, protcdled by law and allowed by liberty to 
exert itfelf in the manner that is moft advan- 
tageous, which has maintained the progrefs of 
England towards opulence and improvement in 
almoil all former times, and which, it is to be 
liopcd, will do fo In all future times. England, 
however, as it has never been bleffed with a very 
parfimonious government, fo parfimony has at 
no time been the charafteriftical virtue of its in- 
iiabitants. It is the higheft impertinence and 
prefuiTiption, therefore, in kings and minifters, 
to pretend to watch over the ceconomy of private 
people, and to reflrain their expence either by 
fumptiiary laws, or by prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign luxuries. They are themfelves 
always, and without any exception, the greateft 
fpcndtlirifts in the fociety. Let them look well 
after their ov/n expence, and they may fafely truft 
private people with theirs. If their own extra- 
vagance does not ruin the Hate, that of their fub- 
jeits never will. 

As frugality increafes, and prodigality dimi- 
niflres the publick capital, fo the conduct of thofe, 
whofe expence juft equals their revenue, without 
either accumulating or encroaching, neither in- 
creal'es nor diminiflies it. Some modes of ex- 
pence, how^ever, feem to contribute more to the 
growth of publick opulence than others. 


The 
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The revenue of an individual may be fpent, 
either in things which are confumed immediately, 
and in which one day’s expence can neither alle- 
viate nor fupport that of another; or it may be 
fpent in things more durable, which can there- 
fore be accumulated, and in which every day’s 
cxpence may, as he chufes, either alleviate or 
fupport and heighten the effect of that of the fol- 
lowing day. A man of fortune, for example, 
may either fpend his revenue in a profufc and 
fumptuous table, and in maintaining a great 
number of menial fervants, and a multitude of 
dogs and horfes; or contenting himfelf with a 
frugal table and few attendants, he may lay out 
the greater part of it in adorning his houfe or his 
country villa, in ufeful or ornamental buildings, 
in ufeful or ornamental furniture, in collefting 
books, flatucs, pidures; or in things more fri- 
volous, jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of 
different ki.ndsj or, what is moft trilling of all, 
in amalling a great wardrobe of fine cloaths, like 
the favourite and ir.inifter of a great prince who 
died a few years ago. Were two men of equal 
fortune to fpend their revenue, the one chiefly in 
the one way, the other in the other, the magnifi- 
cence of the perfon w'hofe expence had been 
chiefly in durable commodities, would be con- 
tinually increafing, every day’s expence contri- 
buting fornething to fupport and heighten: the 
effed of that of the follov/ing day: that of the 
otlier, on the, contrary, would be no greater at 
the end of the period than at the beginning. 
The former too would, at the end of the perdodi* 

be 
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be the richer man of the two. He would have c h^a p. 
a ftock of goods of fome kind or other, which, 
though it might not be worth all that it coft, 
would always be worth fomcthins;. No trace or 
veftige of the expence of the latter would remain, 
and the effects of ten or twenty years profufion 
would be as completely annihilated as if they had 
never exifted. 

As the one mode of expence is more favour- 
able than the other to the opulence of an indivi- 
dual, fo is it likewife to that of a nation. The 
houfes, the furniture, the cloathing of the rich, 
in a little time, become ufeful to the inferior and 
middling ranks of people. They are able to 
purchafe them when their fuperiors grow weary 
of them, and the general accommodation of the 
whole people is thus gradually improved, when 
this mode of expence becomes univerfal among 
men of fortune. In countries which have long 
been rich, you will frequently find the inferior 
ranks of people in poffeflion both of houfes and 
furniture perfeftly good and entire, but of which 
neither the one could have been built, nor the 
other have been made for their ufe. What was 
formerly a feat of the family of Seymour, is now 
an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage-be4 
of James the Firft of Great Britain, which his 
Qjeen broqght with her from Denmark, as a, 
prefent fit for a fovercign to make to a fovereign, 
was, a few years ago, the ornament of an ale- 
houfe at Dunfermline. In fome ancient cities, 
which either have been long llationary, or have 
gone fomewhat to decay, you will fometimes 

fcarce 
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B O Q K fcarce find a fingle houfe which could have been 
built for its prefent inhabitants. If you go into 
thofe houfes too, you will frequently find many 
excelientj though antiquated pieces of furniture, 
which are ftill very fit for ufc, and which could 
as little have been made for them. Noble pa- 
laces, miignificent villas, great colleftions of 
books, ftatues, pictures, and other curiofities, arc 
frequently both an ornament and an honour, not 
only to the neighbourhood, but to the whole 
country to which they belong. Verfailles is an 
ornament and an honour to France, Stowe and 
Wilton to England. Italy ftill continues to 
Command fome fort of veneration by the number 
of monuments of this kind which it pofiefies, 
though the wealth which produced them has de- 
cayed, and tliough the genius which planned 
them feems to be extingniihed, perhaps from not 
having the fame employment. 

The expcncc too, which is laid out in durable 
commodities, is favourable,- -arot only to accumu- 
lation, but to frugality. If a perfon Ihould at 
any time exceed in it, he can eafily reform with- 
out expofing himfelf to the cfnfure of the pub- 
lick. To reduce very much the number of his 
fervants, to reform his table from great profufion 
to great frugality, to lay down his equipage after 
he has once fet it up, are changes v/hich caililot 
efcape the obfervation of hi% neighbours, and 
which are fuppofed to imply fome acknowledg- 
ment of preceding bad condn<ft:. Few, there- 
fore, of thofe who have once been fo unfortunate 
as to launch out too far into this fort of expence, 

have 
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have afterwards the courage to reform, till ruin 
and bankruptcy oblige them. But if a perfon 
has, at- any time, been at too great an expence in 
building, in furniture, in books or pictures, no 
imprudence can be inferred from his changing 
his cohduft. Thefe are things in which further 
expence is frequently rendered unneceffary by 
former expence j and when a perfon ftops fliort, 
he appears to dd fo, hot becaufe he has ex- 
ceeded his fortune, but becaufe he has fatisfied 
his fancy. 

The expence, befides, that is laid out in dura- 
ble commodities, gives maintenance, commonly, 
to a greater number of people, than that which 
is employed in the moll profiife hofpitality. Of 
two dr three hundred weight of provifions, which 
may fometimcs be ferved up at a great feflival, 
one- half, perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and 
there is always a great deal walled and abufed. 
But if the expence of this entertainment had been 
employed in fetting to work, mafons, carpenters, 
ifpholfterers, rhechanicks, &c. a quantity of pro- 
vifions, of equal value, would have been diftri- 
buted among a Hill greater number of people, 
v;ho would have bouglit^ them in penny-worths 
and pound weights, and not have loft or thrown 
away a fingle ounce of them. In the one way, 
befides, this expence maintains produflive, in the 
other unproduftive hands. In the one way, 
therefore, it increafes, in the other, it docs not 
increafe, the exchangeable value of the a.nnual 
produce of the land and labour of the country. 
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I WOULD not, however, by all this be under- 
ftood to mean, that the one fpecies of expence 
always betokens a more liberal or generous fpirit 
than the other. When a man of fortune fpends 
his revenue chiefly in hofpitality, he (hares the 
greater part of it with his friends and compa- 
nions; but when he employs it in purchafing 
fuch durable commodities, he often fpends the 
whole upon his own perfon, and gives nothing to 
any body without an equivalent. The latter 
(pecies of expence, therefore, efpecially when di- 
refted towards frivolous objefts, the little orna- 
ments of drefs and furniture, jewels, trinkets, 
gewgaws, frequently indicates, not only a trifling, 
but a bafe and felfifh difpofition. All that I 
mean is, that the one fort of expence, as it always 
occafions fome accumulation of valuable com- 
modities, as it is more favourable to private fru- 
gality, and, confequently, to the increafe of the 
publick capital, and as it maintains produdive, 
rather than unprodudive hands, conduces more 
than the other to the growth of publick opulence. 
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Of Stock lent at Intereft. 

T he ftpek which is lent at intereft is al-' c 
ways cpiifidcred as a capital by the- lender; 
He expefts that in due time it is to be reftored 
to him,, and that in the mean time the borrower 
is to pay him a certain annual rent for the ufe of 
it. The borrower may ufe it either as a capital, 
or as a (lock referved for inamediate confump- 
tion. If he ufes it as a capital, he employs it irr 
the maintenance *£ produflive labourers, who 
reproduce the vi&ue with a profit. He can, in 
this cafe, both reftore the capital and pay the in- 
tereft without alienating or encroaching upon any 
other fource of revenue. If he ufes it as a ftock 
referved for immediate confumption, he a£ls the 
part - pf a prodigal, and diffipates in the mainte- 
nance of the idle, wkat was deftined for the fup- 
port of the induftrious. He can, in this cafe, 
neither reftore the capital nor pay the intereft, 
without either .alienating or encroaching upon 
fome other fource of revenue, fuch as the pro- 
perty or the rent of land. 

The ftock which is lent at intereft is, no 
doubt, occafionally employed in both thefe ways, 
but in the former much more frequently than in 
the latter. The man who borrows in order to 
^nd will foon be ruined, and he who lends to 
him will generally have occafion to repent of his 
VoL. II. D folly. 
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® °i if folly. # To borrow or to lend for fuch a purpofcj 

therefore, is in all cafes, where grofs ufury is out 
of the queftion, contrary to thc-intereft of both 
parties; and though it no doubt happens Ibme- 
times that people do both the one and the other; 
yet, from the regard that all men have for their 
own intereft, we may be affured, that it cannot 
happen fo very frequently as wt arc fometimes 
apt to imagine. Afk any rich man of common 
prudence, to which of the two forts of people he 
has lent the greater part of his. ftock, to thofe 
who, he thinks, will employ it profitably, or to 
thofe who will fpend it idly, and he will laugh 
at you for propofing the queftion. Even among 
borrowers, therefore, not the people in the world 
moft famous for frugality, th^ number of the 
frugal and.induftrious furpaffes confiderably that 
of the prodigal and idle. 

T HE only people to whom ftock is cqmmonly 
lent, without their being expedted to make any 
very profitable ufe of it, are country gentlemen 
who borrow upon mortgage". ' Even they fcarce 
ever borrow merely to fpend. What they bor- 
row, one may fay, is commonly fpent before they 
borrow it. They have generally confumed lb 
great a quantity of goods, advanced to them 
upon credit by Ihopkeepers and tradefmen, that 
they find it neceffary to borrow at intereft in order 
to pay the debt. The capital borrowed replaces 
the capitals of thofe Ihopkeepers and tradesmen, 
which the country gentlemen could not have re- 
placed from the rents of their eftates. It is not 
properly borrowed in order to be fpent, but ia 

order 
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tirdet to replace a capital which had beeii fpent 
before. . . 1^ 

Almost all loans at intercft are made in mo- 
ney, either of paper* or of gold and filver; But 
what the borrower really wants* and what the 
lender really fupplies him with, is, not the money* 
but the money’s worth, or the goods which, it 
can purchafe. If he wants it as a ftock for im- 
mediate confumption, it is thofe goods -only 
which he can place in that ftock. If he wants it 
as a capital for employing induftry, it is from 
thofe goods only that the induftrious can be fur- 
nilhed with the tools, materials, and mainte- 
nance, neceflary for caii;ying on their work. By 
means of the loan, the lender, as it were, adigns 
to the borrower his right to a certain portion of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, to be employed as the borrower pleafesj* 
The quantity of ftock, therefore, or, as it is 
commonly exprefled, of money which can be lent 
at intereft in any country, is not regulated by the 
value of the money, whether paper or coin, which 
ferves as the inftrument of the different loans made 
in that country, but by the value of that part of 
the annual produce which, as foon as it comes 
eitjicr from the ground, or from the hands of the 
produdtive labourers, is dettincd not only for re- 
placing a capital, but fuch a capital as the owner 
does not care to be at the trouble of employing 
himfelf. As fuch capitals are commonly lent out 
and paid back in money, they conftitute what is 
called the monied intereft. It is diftindt, not 
only from the landed, but from the trading and 

D 3 manu- 
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* manufafturing intcrefts, as in thefe laft the owners 

I— V"— * ihcmfelvcs etnploy their own capitals. Even in 
the monied intereft, however, the- money is, as it 
were, but the deed of affignment, which conveys 
from one hand to another thofe capitals which the 
owners do not care to employ themfelves . T hofe 
capitals may be greater in almoft any proportion, 
than the amount of the money which ferves as the 
inftniment of their conveyance j the fame pieces 
of money fucceflively ferving for many different 
loans, as well as for many different purchafes. A, 
for example, lends to W a thoufand pounds, with 
which W immediately purchafes of B a thoufand 
pounds worth of goods. .* B having no occafion 
for the money himfelf, lends the identical pieces 
to X, with which X, immediately purchafes of C 
another thoufand pounds worth of goods. C in 
the fame manner, and for the fame reafon, lends 
them to Y, who again purchafes goods with them 

‘ of D. In this manner the fame pieces, cither of 

coin or of paper, may, in the courfe of a few 
days, ferve as the inftrument of three different 
Joans, and of three different purchafes, each of 
which is, in value, equal to the whole amount of 
thofe pieces. What the three monied men A, B, 
and C, affign to the three borrowers, W, X, -Y, 
is the power of making thofe purchafes. In this 
power confift both the value and the ufe of the 
loans. The ftock lent by the three monied men, 
is equal to the value of the goods which can be 
purchafed with it, and is tliree times greater than 
that of thfc money with which the purchafes are 
made. Thofe loans, however, maybe all per- 

fcflly 
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fcdtly well fecurcd, the goods purchafed by the ® 
different debtors being fo employed, as, in due 
tinfte, to bring back, with a profit, an equal value 
either of coin or of paper. And as the fame 
pieces of money can thus ferve as the inftrument 
of different loans to three, or, for the fame reafon, 
to thirty times their value, fo they may likewife 
fuccefllvely ferve as the inftrument of repayment. 

A CAPITAL lent at intereft may, in this manner, 
be confidered as an affignment from the lender to 
the borrower of a certain confiderable portion of 
^he annual produce; upon condition that the 
borrower in return lhall, during the continuance 
of the loan, annually aftign to the lender a fmaller 
portion, called the intereft; and at the end of it 
a portion equally confiderable with that which 
had originally been affigned to him, called the 
repayment. Though money, either coin or pa- 
per, ferves generally as the deed of affignment 
both to the fmaller, and to the more confiderable 
portion, it is itfclf altogether different from wliat 
is affigned by it. 

Ik proportion as that {hare of the annual pro- 
duce which, as foon as it comes eithet from the 
ground, or from the hands of the produftive la- 
bourers, is deftined for replacing a capital, in- 
creafes in any country, what is called the monied 
intereft naturally increafes with it. The increafe 
of thofe particular capitals from which the owners 
wilh to derive a revenue, without being at the 
trouble of employing them themfelves, naturally 
accompanies the genefal increafe of capitals; o;’, 
in other words, as ftock increafes, .the quantity of 

D 3 ftock 
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^ ftock tt) be kilt at grows ^aduaiiy gi^td? 

* and greater, 

As the c[U]B^tity of ftock tp be lent at intereft 
ihereaifes, the intereft, of the price which mtift be 
paid for the ufe of that ftock, pcceffarily dimi- 
nilhes, pot oply from rhpfe- general caufes whifch 
pn^c the ptiarket price of things commonly dir 
itiinifli as their quantity inrefcafes, but from other 
caufes which are peculiar po this particular Cafe, 
As capitals increale ip any country, the profits 
-which can be piade by employing thern neceflar 
rily diminifii, It becomes gradually more and 
rnore difficult to find within the country a pror 
fitable method of emplopng any new capital, 
There arifes in cpnfequepce a competition be- 
tween different capitals, the owner pf 
deavouring to get poffeffion of that employment 
which is occupied by another. But upon moff 
pccafions -he can hope to juftk that other out of 
this employment, by no other means but by deal- 
-jng ubon more reafonable terms. He muft not 
pnly fell what he deals in fomewhat cheaper, but 
in ofder to get it to fell, he muft fometimes top 
buy it dearer. The demand for prodtuftive la- 
bour, by the increafe of the funds wbich are 
deftined for maintaining it, grows every day- 
greater and greater. Labourers eSfily find cm- 
yjloyment, but the owners of capitals find it diffi- 
cult to get labourers to employ. Th^i^ compe- 
tition raifos the wages of labour, and finks -die 
I of ftock. But when the profits whiph can 
by the ufe of a coital are in this man- 
ner dimioiftied, as it were, -atbqth^ends, the price 
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caa be paid for the ufe of it, that is, the ® 
-rate of intereft, mvift neceflarily be dimintfhed 

Mr. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. Montefquieu, 
as well as many other writers, feem to have ima- 
gined that the increafe of the quantity of ^Id 
and filvcr, in confequcnce of the difeovery of the 
Spianilh Weft Indies, was the real caufe of the 
lowering of the rate of intereft through the 
greater part of Europe. Thofe metals, they fay, 
having become of lefs value thcmfelves, the ufe 
of any particular portion of them neceflarily be- 
came of lefs value too, and confcquently the price 
which could be paid for it. This notion, which 
at .firft fight feems fo plaufible, has been fo fully 
expofed by Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, un- 
necefiary to fay any thing more about it. The 
following very fliort and plain argument, how- 
ever, may ferve to explain more diftinflily the 
fallacy which feems to have mifled thofe gentle- 

Bzfore the difeovery of the Spaniffi Weft 
Indies, ten per cent, feems to have been the com- 
mon rate of intereft through the greater part of 
Europe. It has fince that time in different coun- 
tries funk to fix, five, four, and three per cent. 
Let us fuppofe that in evesy particular country 
the value of filver has funk precifely in the fame 
proportion as the rate of intereft; and that in 
t^fc countries, for example^ where intereft has 
been reducetifrom ten to five per cent., the fame 
quantity of lUvar can now purchafe juft half the 
quantity of goods which it could have purchafed 
D 4 before. 
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® ^ before. This fuppofition will not, I believe, be 

found any where agreeable to the truth, but it is 
the moft favourable to the opinion which we are 
going {p examine j and even upon this fuppo- 
fition it is utterly impoflible tha| the lowering of 
the value of filver could have the fmallefl: ten- 
dency to lower the rate of intereft. If a hundred 
pounds are in thofe countries now of no more 
value than fifty pounds were then, ten pounds 
muft now be of no more value than five pounds' 
were then. Whatever were the caufes which 
lowered the value of the capital, the fame muft 
necefTarily have lowered that of the intereft, and 
cxaftly in the fame proportion. The proportion 
between the value of the capital and that of the 
intereft, muft have remained the fame, though 
th<j rate h^ never been altered. By altering the 
rate, on the contrary, the proportion between 
thofe two values is necefTarily altered. If a hun- 
dred pounds now are worth no more than, fifty 
were then, five pounds now can be worth no more 
than two pounds ten fhilJings were tlien. By re- 
ducing the rate of intereft, therefore, from ten to 
five per cent,, we give for the ufe of a capital, 
which is fuppofed -to be equal to one-half of its 
former value, an intereft which is equal to one- 
fourth only of.thc value of the former intweft. 

Any increafe in the quantity of filver,*' while 
that of thexommodkics circulated by means of 
it rmiained.ike famej. could have no other eflFedt 
than to dimmifh the value . of that metal. The 
nomiAfel value of dl forts of goods would be 
greater, bwt their teal value would be precifely 

the 
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the fame as before. They would be exchanged 
for a greater number of pieces of filveri but the 
quantity of labour which they could command, 
the number of people whom they could maintain 
and employ, wo^ld be precifely the fame. The 
'capital of the country would be the fame, though 
a greater number of pieces might be requifite for 
conveying any equal portion of it from one hand 
to another. The deeds of affignment, like the 
conveyances of a verbofc attorney, would be more 
cumberfome, but the thing alugned would be 
precifely the fame as before, and could produce 
only the fame effetSts. The funds for maintain- 
ing productive labour being the fame, the de- 
mand for it would be the fame. Its price or 
wages, therefore, though nominally greai^ir, 
would really be the fame. They would be paid 
in a greater number of pieces of filverj but they 
would purchafe only the fame quantity of goods. 

The profits of ftock would be the fame both no- 
minally and really. The wages of labour arc 
commonly computed by the quantity of filver 
which is paid to the labourer. When that is in- 
creafed, therefore, his w^es appear to be in- 
creafed, though they may fometimes be no great- 
er than before. But the profits of .ftock are not 
computed by the number of pieces of filver with 
which they are paid, but by the proportion which 
thofe pieces bear to the whole capital employed. 

Thus in a particular country five IbiUings a week 
arc faid to 1 m the common wages of labour, and 
ten per cent, the common profits of ftock. But 
the whole capital of the country being the fame 

as 
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as before, the competition beween the 
capitals individuals into which it was divided 
would likewife be the fame. They wouM all 
trade witb the fame advantages and difiSvan- 
ttges. The common proportion between c^ita} 
and profit, therefore, would be the fame, and 
confcquently the common ‘ihtereft of liWneyi 
what can commonly be given for the ufe of mo- 
ney being neceflarily regulated by what tsen com- 
monly be made by the ufe of it. 

Any increafe in the quantity of commodities 
annually circulated within the country, while that 
of the money which circulated them remained 
the fame, would, on the contrary, produce many 
other important effefts, befides thatof raifingthe 
Vtlue of the money. The capital of the country, 
though it might nominally be the fame, would 
really be augmented. It might continue to be 
expreffed by the fame quantity of money, but it 
would command a greater quantity of labour. 
The quantity of produftive labour which it could 
maintain and employ would be increafed, and 
confcquently the demand for that labour. Its 
wages would naturally rife with the demand, and 
yet might appear to fink. -They might be paid 
with afiiialler quantity of money, but that fmallier 
quantity might purchafe a greater quantity of 
goods than a greater had done before. The 
profits of ftoclf would be diminifhed both really 
and in appearance. T'hc whole capital of the 
country being augmented, the competition be- 
tween the different capitals of which it was com- 
pofod, would naturally be augmented afong with 
3 it. 
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jrt. The e-Wiuiers of thofe particular capitals ® **• 

would be obliged to content themfelvcs with a 
fmaller proportion of the produce of that labour 
which their refpeftive capitals employed. The 
intefeft* of moncyj keeping pace always with "dte 
profits of ftock, might, in diis manner, be greatly 
diminiflied, though the value of money, or the 
quantity of goods which any particular funn could 
purchafe, was greatly augmented. 

In fame countries the intereft of rtioney has 
been prohibited by law, But as fomething can 
every where be nriade by the ufe of money, fome- 
thing ought every where to be paid for the ufe of 
it.' This regulation, initead of preventing, has 
been found frqni experience to increafe the evil 
pf ufury } the debtor being obliged to pay, not 
only for the ufe of the money, but for the rilk 
which his creditor runs by accepting a compen- 
fation for that ufe'. He is obliged, if one may 
fay fo, to iiifure his creditor from the penalties 
* of ufury. 

In countries where intereft is permitted, the 
law, in order to prevent the extortion of ufury, 
generally fjxcs the higheft rate which can be 
taken without incurring a penalty. This rate 
ought always to be fomewhat above the loweft 
market price, or. the jwice which is commonly 
paid for the ufe of money by thofe who can give 
the moft undoubted fecurity. ” If this legal 'rate 
(hould be fixed below the loweft market rate, the 
cifcifts of this fixation ttiuft be nearly the fame as 
of a totjd prohibition of intereft. The cre- 
d his money for Icfs than die ufe 

of 
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of it is worth, and the debtor muft pay him for 
the rifk which he runs by accepting the full value 
of that ufc. If it is fixed precifely at the lowcft 
market price, it ruins with honeft people, who 
relpfaul the laws of their Country, the credit of all 
thofc who cannot give the very bell fecurity, and 
obliges them to have rccourfe to exorbitant 
ufurers. In a country, fiich as Great Britain, 
where money is lent to government at three per 
cent, and to private people upon good fecurity 
at four, and four and a half, the prefent legal 
rate, five per cent., is, perhaps, as proper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be obferved, though it 
ought to be fomewhat above, ought not to be 
much above the lowcft market rate. If the legal 
rate of intcreft in Great Britain, for example, was 
fixed fo high as eight or ten per cent., the greater ■ 
part of the money which was to be lent, would be 
lent to prodigals and projcflots, who alone would 
be willing to give this high intcreft. Sober 
people, who will give for the ufe of money no' 
more than a part of what they are likely to make 
by the ufe of it, would not venture into the com- 
petition. A great part of the capital of the 
country would thus be kept out of the hands 
which were moft likely to make a profitable and 
advantageous ufe of it, and thrown into thofe 
which were moft likely to wafte and deftroy it. 
Where the legal rate of intereft, on the contrary, 
is, fixed but a very little above the loweft market 
rate, fober people are univerfally preferred, as 
botrowers, to prodigals and proje<ftor3>. The 
perfon. who lends money gets nearly as much 

intereft 
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intereft from the former as he dares to take from 
the latter, and his money is much fafer in the 
hands of the one fet of people, than in thofc 
the other. A great part of the capital of the 
country is thus thrown into the hands in which 
it is moft likely to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of intereft 
below the loweft ordinary market rate at the time 
when that law is made. Notwithftanding the 
edi£t of ij66i by which the French king at- 
tempted to reduce the rate*of intereft from five 
to four per cent., money continued to be lent in 
France at five pei cent., the law being evaded in 
feveral different ways. 

The ordinary market price of land, it is to be 
obferved, depends every where upon the ordinary 
market rate of intereft. The perfon who has a 
capital from which he wifties to derive a revenue, 
without taking the trouble to employ it himfelf, 
deliberates whether he fhould buy land with it, 
or lend it out at intereft. The fuperior fecurity 
of land, together with fome other advantages 
which almoft every where attend upon this Ipecics 
of property, will generally difpofe him to con- 
tent himfelf with a fmaller revenue from land, 
than what he might have bf lending out his mo- 
ney at intereft. Thefe advantages are fufficient 
to compenfate a certain difference of revenue; 
but they will compenfate a certain difference 
only; and if the rent: of land Ihould fall Ihort of 
the intereft of money by a greater difference, no- 
body would buy land, which would foon reduce 
its ordinary price. On the contrary, if the ad- 
vantages 
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vantages fliould much more than compcnfate 
difference, every body would buy land, which 
again would foon raife its ordinary price. When 
intcrefl: wstt at ten per cent., land was commonly 
fold ibr ten and twelve yem purchafe. As in-' 
tereft funk to fix, five, and four per cent., the 
price of land rofe to twenty, five and twenty,- and 
tiurty years purchafe. The market rate of inte- 
reft is higher in France than in England; and 
the common price of land is lower. In England 
it commonly fells at thirty; in France at twenty 
years purchafe. 


C H A P. V. 

Of the different Emplc^ment of Capitals. 

T hough all capitals are deftined for the 
maintenance of produftive labour only, 
yet the quantity of that labobr, which equal ca- 
pitals arc capable of putting into motion, varies 
extremely according to the diverfity of their em- 
ployment ; as does likewife the value which that 
employment adds to the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. 

A capital may be employed in four different 
ways; either, firft. In procuring the rude produce 
annually required for the ufe and confumption of 
the Ib'ciety; or, fecondly, in manufafturing and, 
pr^w'ifig that rude produce for immediate ufe and 

confumption; 
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or, tKifdly, in traa^i^rting cither 
produce lixai^the, places 
whm they ahpuad to thofe where they aw want- 
ed} org pardcular part^os of 

eidnsr iato iiu;h as fuit the occa- 

fional : deWMsids of tfeofe who want theirt, lii the 
firft wa^l' afe capitals of all thofe 

who uadatake the improvement or cultivation 
of lands, mines, or filheries} in the fecond, thofe 
of all mafter manufstllurers; in the third, thofe 
of all wholelale merchants; and in the fourth, 
thofe of all retailers. It is difficult to conceive 
that a capital Ihould be employed in any way 
which may not be clafied under fome one or 
other of thofe four. 

Each of thofe four methods of employing a 
capital is elTentially neceffary either to the exift- 
cnce or. cxtenfion of the other three, or to the 
general conveniency of the fociety. 

Uniess a capital was employed in furniffiing 
rude produce to a certain degree of abundance, 
neither manufadures nor trade of any kind could 
exift. 

Unless a capital was employed in manu- 
facturing that part of the rude produce which 
requires a good deal of preparation before it. can 
be fit for ufe and confumption, it cither would 
never be produced, becaufe there cquM be nor 
demand for it; or if it was produced fponta- 
neoufly, it would be of no value in exchange^ 
and could add nothing to the wealth of the 
fijciety. 
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* ° ° * -^.ac^pilaf mas ' 

ekhe»-thpi.i!udc;|ior raanjtfaftoaed proi 
fr©fnititef>la<i^ ^l?hc^cifc'afc<wtQds.'i6 
nomoFC^f^eitherjcoaid: 
tban^wa^ ? p^cdTaty &e:> t 
neighbas^topd. Tlie;- capkal i of 
exchange^* the furplusypro^c^; of ^oaee^lace fer 
that of another, and. thus encourages thie induftry 
and incre^S the enjoyments of bothi*: ■ -:; • 

Unless a capita was employed: » breaking' 
and dividing certain portions either of><he rude 
or manufaftured produce, into fuch fimll parcels 
as fuic th!%.occa&oaal demands-of thofe who Want- 
them, every man would be obliged to pufChale 
a greater quantity of the goods he wanted, than 
his immediate occafions required. If -there was 
no fuch trade as a butcher, for examplej; tfverjp' 
man would beobiigedto purchafe a'^olc ox or 
a whole &ecp at a time. This Wbuld: generally 
be inconvenient to the rich, and much- more fo 
to the poor. If a poor workman was* obliged to 
purchafe a month's or fix months provifions at a ' 
time, a great part of the ftock which he ;employs 
as a capiul in the, inftruments of hiS oradej cw . 
in the furniture oChisfhopj.andwhkh yields.htnl 
a revenue, he would be forced to place in 'that 
part of his ilock which is referved- to- immediate 
confumption, and which yields him no^reveime. 
Nothing can be more convcnicnt-forTuch aper-^ 
fon than to be abler to purchafe - his‘ fubfiftence 
from day to day,.osr even from hour to hour as he 
wants it. He is thereby enabled to employ almoft 
his whole ftock as a capital. He is thus enabled 

to 
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mak. to ike profit, 

he o^iitee fay 4t in tMs 

thaa eompt^oee dieedditiontd pnoe^e&h the 
profit it0:^§k' ^thcailer knpe^ upon die j^ihdsk^ 
Tlw polkicai writtrs iga^ 

arndtradeTmen, ai together 
fini^Uskm. So fiir hi’ it fiom being necef> 
eith^' mtax dian, or io refiri£l their nurn^ 
bets, that thejr can otever be moitipHed lb as to 
hurt the publick, though they may fo as to hurt 
one another. The quantity of grocery goods, 
for example, which can be fold in a particular 
towni is limited by the demand of that town 
and its neighbourhood. The capital, therefore, 
which can be employed in the grocery trade can- 
not exceed what is fufficient to purchafe that 
quantity* -.If this capital is divided between two 
diiSerent grocers, their com^tition will tend to 
make both of them fell cheaper, than if it were 
in the hands of one onlyj and if it were divided 
amoi^ twenty, their competition would be juft 
ib much the greater, and the chance of their 
combining together, in order to raife the price, 
jidl fo much die lefs. Their competition might 
pediaps ruin fomeof thcmfelves; but to take care 
of this is the bufinefs of the parties concerned, 
and it aiay fid*dy be trufted to their diferetion. 
It can never hurt either the confumcr, or "the 
producer} on the contrary, it muft tend to make 
tl:^ reiidlera both fell che^r and buy d^er, - 
than if the whole trade waastnonopofized by one 
or two perfons. Some of them, pediaps, - may 
Ibnaetimes decoy a weak cuftomer c6 buy whae- 
Vot. II. E he 
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* he h«s no t>eeafio<k for* Thit^ii', 4io«/ever> it 
ol'^so^Uniennpoitaneetoflifdlr^othe^t^idcit^ 
tention, nor ivould it neceflarily be preventi^ 
reflYlAing cheir nuit^en. 
tdde ccf fttes^ioufesi ’to 'give 'tht i;nibftvAirpi<C:iOui 
exebip{e« that occafions a geneeaS 4ifp)^ciehi «d 
drUnkenntfs among the OonH^n* 'people^’ iftit 
that dtfpbfrtlon ari&ig from Odier duafet 
ceitarily gives employment to a mtiltitade of 4le- 
houfes. ’ 

The perfons whofe Capitals ate edipteyed in 
any of thofe four -ways arc themfelvcs prodtiftive 
labourers. Their lafcour, arhen properly di- 
refbed, fixes and realizes itfelf its the or 

vendible commodity upon wMch’it Isfstftonted, 
and generally adds to its price the value at leall: 
of their own maintenance and cdnfnmptiOft. 
The profits of the farmer, of the mamifatorer, 
of the merchant, and retailer, are all drawn from 
the price of the goods which the two firflr pro- 
duce, and the two laft buy and fell. Equal <a- 
pitab, however, employed in each of thofe ^ur 
different ways, will immediately pot-intO motion 
very different quantities of proihiftive l^rour, 
and augment too in very different proportions 
the value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the focicty to which theyfbeling. • 

The capital of the retailer rcpfaces, together 
with its profits, that of the mcrchaht of whom he 
purchafes goods, and thereby enables him to 
continue his bufihefs. The retailer himfelf is 
the only produftive labourer whom it imme- 
diately employs. In his profits, eonfifts the 

whole 
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^ ^ their mafters pro^s; upon .the .wht)l,e- ftock of. 

wages, nfctteri^s, and inftrume^s 0f,,fra)de em* 
ployed in the bufinefs. It puts i|TnmedJ!^l 5 r thlan 
naotion, therefore,, a oiwch greater qy^tity ,of 
produ^ive labour, and adds a mnphigr^ater value, 
to the annual produce, of the land and labour ^of 
the fociety,^ than an equal capkal, in the hands cd" 
any 'wholefale merchant. . . ^ 

No equal capital pute into jiiotion, a, greater 
quantity of produdive labour than that of the 
farmer. Not only his labouring fervants, but 
his labouring cattle, arc produciive, labourers; 
In agriculture too nature labours along ?«ith man j 
and though her labour cofts no expence, its pron 
duCe has its value, as well as that of the m6ft-ex>- 
penfivc workmen. The moft impoi’tant operas 
tions of agriculture leern intended, jOt fo much 
to inereafe, though they do that too, as to direft 
the fertility of nature towards the produdtion of 
the plants moft profitable to man* A field/over- 
grown with briars and brambles may frequently 
produce as great a quantity qf vegetables .as the 
beft cultivated vineyard or corn field. Planting 
and tillage frequently regulate more than they 
animate the aflive fertility of nature; .and .after 
all their labour, a great part ofi:he workralways 
remains to be done by her* The labourers 
labouring cattle, thereforei employed; in agri^r 
culture, not only occafion, like. the workmci|;la 
manufa&ures, the reprodudlion of ayalue equal 
to their own confomption, or to the ci 
employs th^, together with its owners 
but of a much greater value. Oy.^ 


the 
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tlie Capital of the fit^'er ittd" kn its pS-ofitti they 
r{i^;alaHy bcc’afitm the repr6duQ;ion oFthe rent of 
ffibdaridford. 'This' rent ma;^ be confiiic^bd, as 
Reproduce of thofe pdwtits of natbre, 
bf Miclf the-^andibrd'fehds^ to the farmer.' ' It is 
gfeatef'br Trfiailfer Wcdr^i'ng to the ftippbfcd- ex- 
tent ttP tho'ft' po-Wt rs, ' or fri btficr words, accord - 
ing to the fuppofed naturkrot improved fertility 
of the land. It is the work of nature whieh re- 
rttainis after dediifting or comperifating every 
thing which can ‘be regarded as the work of man. 
It is feldom lefs than a fourth, and frequently 
inore than a third of the whole produce. No 
equal quantity' of prbdu<5tiVe labopr employed in 
manufaftures Can everoCcafion fo great a repro- 
dudttott. Ih them nature' does nothings man 
does all-, and the reproduction muft always be in 
proportion to the ftrerjgth of the agents diat oc- 
caflon it> The capital employed in agriculture, 
therefore, not only puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than any equal 
capital employed in manufactures, but in pro- 
portion too to the quantity of productive labour 
which it employs, it adds a much greater value 
to the annu^ produce of the land and labour of 
the country, to the real Wealth ar,d revenue of its 
inhabitants. Qf'al} the ways in which a capital 
can be employed, it is by far the moft' adyan- 
tageous to tlte fociety. 

The capitals employed in the agriculture and 
in the retaiT trade of any fociety, muft always 
refide within that fociety. Their employment is 
confined alipqft' to a precife fpqt, to the farm. 
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® ^ and to the ihop'of* tlic retailer. Th^‘ ifitift ge- 

ncrally too, though there are Ibme exceptions*to 
this, b'eldng to rcfident members of the' mdet;|r’. ‘ ‘ 
iTHE capital of a i^olefale merchaht, oii the 
contrary, feems to have no fixed or neceuai^ reli- 
dcnce anywhere, hut 'may wander about from 
place to place, according as it can cither buy 
cheap or ftU dear. 

The capital of the manufafturer rnuft no 
doubt refide where the manufacture is carried on i 
but where this lhall be is not always neceflarily 
determined. It may frequently be at a great 
diftance both from the place where the materials 
grow, and from that where the complete tninti- 
faClurc is confumed. Lyons is very diftarlt both 
from the places which aflfbrd the material 
manufactures, and from thofe 
them. The people of fafhion in 
cloathed in filks made in other countries', 
the materials which their own produces, 
of the wool of Spain is manufactured In 
Britain, and fome part of that cloth' 
fent back to Spain. * 

Whether the merchant whofe capital 
the furptus produce of any focicty be k r 
a foreigner, is of very little imporia'hce^ ^ 
a foreigner, the nqmbe^ of their pfddu^ 
bOuVtrS is rteceffarily lefs than if he had 
native by one man only; aiid the vadue < 
ahhd4" ptpdhderby the profits of that bnc 

(if tameri^^om he'eilipldys'‘May Hill 
blldh^lMifihfe^ / elth<if to his Cdodtryl ‘ W t6 
their 'd>dntry, or to foitie third country, in the 

fame 



Of, *ja;]ei*c)iu., 

^Hpc.ifD^ncT ^ if h^.h^d |^ei| a aj^ive. The 

f gitaljOf a fpreigijer g%es, a ^alup^#^thei^ . for^ 

iM j^ycy.6Qu.^ly;.'wi,i^;'^ M 

for whidi there 4S a 
d<|mani§^t tome^ , 'lt, as effe^ually rp^h^e^thc 
pf ^ '^rfon who that fui^lu^ 

ahd as jCiSectu^y enabies tiirn to continue hi* 
Iniiinelsi the fervlce by which the caj»tal of a 
whol^fide merchant chiefly contributes to fupport 
the prpdudivc laboyf, and to augment the value 
6f tl^ ahhuil produce; of the fociety to which he 
befongs."' 

j r ,It is jaf more confcquencfc that the capital of 
tl^ ttwttttifafturer Ihouid'relidc within the coun- 
tif,., It neccflOtfily puts /into motion a gieater 
quantity of ptodudive labour> and adds a greater 
yaiwe td the annual produce of the-land and la« 
hour fbciety. It may, howeveri be very 
pfefoi to the country, though it Ihould not reflde 
wUhin it. . The capitals of the Britilh manu- 
facture!^ vhp work up the flax and hemp an- 
inqjoyted from the coafts of the Baltic, are 
furely very u^ful to the countries which produce 
themt- Thofe materials arc a part of the furplus 
Produce of ihofe countries which, unlcfs it was 
wnna^y exchanged for fomethmg which ^s in 
<h^a^ thptc, would be of no value, and would 
foop qea^e tp be produced. The merchants who 
, jieplacc the capitals of the people who 
thereby cheburage tbep^ to 
thc,^pi^udioai apd the BritUh manu- 
^ of tho^ merchants. 

5; ;r,;E.4^,/ -..A. PARTI- 
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eouhtk hr tit WcsatKHiia cmyt&oit ofChifit,’ '• 
6tthbf^ anStfnt Egypt/ aAd bf tlie tetkwit 
ftite hf lAAbftatii EVen thofe three cdtirttrka; 
thd weil^hfeft, according to all accoxihtSi -idiat 
ev'Al'IvfcAc lA tAe 'World, art' chiefly rendi^ntd f<9^ 
th'iif-' '^U£W(irlty in agriculture and'" manufluJ* 
tores. They do not appear td have been etnit>‘ 
nent fbr foreign trade. The antient Egyptiaia 
had a ftip'erftitious antipathy to the fea j a foper* 
ttitioh nearly Of the fame kind prevails among 
the Indians •, and the Chinefe have never excelled 
In foreign “commerce. The greater part of the 
furpIOs produce of all thofe three countries fecma 
to have been always exported by foreigners, who 
gave in exchange for it fomething elle for which 
mey found a demand there, frequently go|d and 
filver. 

It is thus that the fame capital will in any 
country put into motion a greater or fmaller 
quantity of produftive labour, and add a greater 
Or Imaller' value to the annual produce of iti 
land and labour, according to the different pro* 
portions in which it is employed in agriculture, 
manufaftures, and wholefale trade. The differ- 
ence too is very great, according to the different 
forts of wholefale trade in which any part of it is 
employed. 

Ail wholefale trade, all buying in brdCr to 
fell again by wholefale, may be reduced to three 
different forts. The home trade, the foreign 
trade of'confumption, ahd the' carrying trade, 

't'hc home trade fe employed in purchafing in oaA 
part of the' fame country, and felling in another 

the 
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B ii the pfoducte of tJitf bf 'thit COiinirp. ‘ It 

cttittp«h<hjds’^ both iho %lknd- 'a^d ' ifoa^h^. 
tridte;- The foreign tradfe Of oOnfu^pdOti is tirir 
ployed ' in poi'cMring foreign goodi; fOr fesipO 
cOi^itipei^h. The^BRrying trade* isi- tdiph^ed 
inntliMiifil^ii^ the coinnierceof fOireigniSoitotritS^ 
ofcitt carrying the furpliis ‘produce of Oneio-stei- 

OtheTi’"- - •' ’ ■■ ' 

Tdfts capital which is cYnployed* ih‘'purehaltng 
in one part of the coOntry in order to Ml ' in kti-- 
other the produce of theiiiduftry of thkt'coufitrjf, 
generally replaces by every fucH operation ^'O 
diftinft capitals that had both been eniployed in 
the agriculture or manufaftores of that cOahtiyi 
and thereby enables them to contintie- that cm- 
ployonent. Whenit fends out from the reftdenco 
of the merchant a certain value of comi'nodjties‘;^ 
it generally brings back in return at leaffi an- cqtM 
value of other comiinodities. When both are the 
produce of domeftick induftry^ -it necelfarily re- 
places by every fuch operation tivo diftfn ft Capi- 
tals, ■which had both been employed in- foppofti 
ing produftive labourj and thereby enables thap 
to; continue that fupport. The capitiail- which 
|<*n#Scotcb fnanufafturcs-to L.ondorr,-ahd‘bTing^ 

‘ Englifn corn and ttianufaftirre^s to Edin- 
h, neccflarily'-replaCes, by cVery til>e¥ 
.ration, two Britift Capitals which had bpth b^n 
^pioyed in the j^i«wltute or tn^hufafturca of 

[ •ettiployed in p^^Chafing foreign 
goods fish ho^ne^coitfuiription, whenthiis purchjtfe 
)s made ■with the produce of domcftick'induflcyj 

replaces 


y. _ 
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replacef .t|W» .byiCy^ryifvjt^ ^Q.,djfT 

: 5; k«t;QM <]ff ,i^,^fiigj^y:ed 

uppo^^i^Ejdpixijeftick,!^^ .iTkc cagifal 
Eritilh . g^K>^ to P^jjti^a|,<,.4nd 
brings. to 

rcjiU^;ci^ bjfi^y^cy fyck.of^efi^nonl^tee 

capital-,; Xb® AP?l^.yrgueff pi^e, 

the returns, therefore, of the foreign trade;of 
cpnfuraption, .ibpuld be ,a& quipk, as tholb .of the 
hopne-tradc, , the; capital cnaployed. in it will .give 
butt, pne-half the encouragement to the indulbfy 
or produdjiyo labour of the couptty;. 

returns of the foreign trade ,of conr 
, re very feldom fo quick ^ thofe of the- 
horoe-rtradc.. The returns of the home-tradp 
generally come in before the end of the -year* 
and fometimes three or four times in the yeafi 
The returns. of the, foreign trade of confumption 
feldom com& in before the end of the year, -and 
fometimes.-not till .after two or three years. A 
capita^ therefore, employed in the home-itrade, 
wiU, ibnaetiirtes iioake twelve operations, or be 
fent; out and returned twelve times, before a ca- 
pital employed in. the foreign trade of confump- 
tipn has onei If the , capitals are 

titfri^re, the on® will -give ; four and ' 
tipigs .more, encouragement- and fupport to 
in4^ry .pf tbe country than the. other. - ; 

, foreign goods fpr hon^-coofumptierniray 
fometimes be purchafed, not with the; 
domeftick h}doftry, ,but ,a?ithd!R‘’'^CfOFhlf.r f 
goodsi- muft. hay? 

purchalcd cither immutdiatcly • with 
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G08q«fft ; i(^c«ptei44 
ucrer be 4icqi!iii«ii ;*fe«6' 
cbuig fhftt biu^ be<^rprod^4r.N:- 
:.,or-''af^ falerOi'.^W 
The effit«S^ft,: ; «hifre^e» : 

.. In iiieh'a roufKi-^oK( £>reignr£f;ade^ 
are> jn.-«v«rf refpe^ tbeianae;^ 
thofe <rf«ne em^oyed in the.ijjoft difeA |i^a4« ef 
i^me kin4> except that the final. netncn^ Ti^ 
likely to be ftUl mojie difiant, as <chey 
pend upon the returns of twp or three di^n^ 
foreign trades. If the flax and henppf of mga are 
purchafed with the tobacco of, Virginia** yi^hieh 
had been purchafed with Britifh nranufafbires* 
the merchant muft wait for the returns of tiarp 
difiin^ foreign trades before he^ icah ehlP.foy .'^^ 
fome capital in re-purchafing a like quantity 'Of 
Brieifli manufa&ures^ If the tobaecq ;Of\;y4t^ 
nia had been purchafed, not with Britifo; 
failures, but vith the 
which had been purchafed 
failures* he mull w^t for the re{qrnS ’9C:^Vt?. 
1 f thofo two or three difoinil foreign r 
happen to be carried on by tyro qr; threeii 
merchants* of whon>rthe focondiba^av 
iniported by the firfly and the third ^byys 
unported by the focond* in 
agMn* each merchaM indeed will un . 

the ; returns lof his oyn : 't^npital ■ 

. bun the final returns qf the wfeo|e capir 
cad ^pfoyed in the trade will bn juft as flow a$ 

ever. 



d>r6tijid^bot^4f-a!de^ i»isii»arthAnt 

tb»!|fa'e thi^gh it imy wkh!r«gt(it4 so <d}e 

^fi^ldPCh^antSi ^■- ‘ 'THtWf- ■ tifewis 

i»n|>ioy^, \k 
ar t:ei^tli itrakit 'of ‘Britrfti 
ifei* !' <S'6ftaitii '(^'ii«initity'^ of ftais and hewfpi 
iwbbld hav«? be^ fiecoffaryi «»anu- 

and the flax iHld hwnp beeit dtreftiy ex- 
fbt bne another. The "whole capital 
therefoir, ’in ftich a round-about 
trtide of confumptibB, will generally give 
Icment and fupport to the produc- 
e^boiir of the country, than an equal capital 
in* a rfidre direflr trade of the fame 

be the foreign commodity with 
d<eifdrt%n goods for home-confumptibn 
a§«i|>dr^afctl/ it can occafion no cflential differ- 
ii-bkher iM the nature of the trade, or in the 
and fupport which it can give to 
lahiour of the-fcountry from which 
k%'^^ied dhi ‘ ?fth*y swe purchafed with the 
igdldbf Bi%¥il, 'for exampfoi Of w thelilver of 
cHis^^ld And fihref, dike the tobaceo; of 
ihr fotdfc Hav^ beeh^puf^afed with fome- 
thaf either was the' prodded of the- ihSuftry 
'bouhtry, or that hM been' i^jrdittfod- With 
■elfr that' was lb. S# far,* therefore, 
aa- ^e^|kod*Slive' labour* of the *c6un#yfs coh- 
cetWedi >the*foreigR trade of con'fomptiofi'' Which 
ifr csWried -ofi- by means of gold add fllveri hsa 
. V '. , - . . the 



in 

,,r, 

eiju^JjLycXQj^n^-^QT^^^^C^^^ *^1®%* - ’ 
poi^tion of thofc metafe %om onc pif^ |o. 
other, on agcpunt^of^flwr foaU bwJk 
value, is kfs^expepfiye than -t^at^ of aii]^ft ,at^ 
othep foreign goods of equal value. , ..T-iiiiU*' 
frdght is much Icl^ and their infuraoc^. oot 
greater; anff no goQ^s, hpJSdes, are, lofs . liable • 
to foffer by.the caiiyiage. An equal (quaoti^f </Oif 
foreign goods, therefore,, may frequently. jbe pur^e 
chafed with. a fmaller quantity of the 
donicftich induftry, by the intervention , of 
and Jilyer, than by that of any. othW;^ 
goo^y. The demand of . the qountry , 
quently, in this manner, be Tupplicdi 
plejely and at a iraallcr cxpeno^,than< M 
othey. ‘V^'hether, by the continual 
of thqfe metals, a trade qf this kind U,tlibeiy *t 
impqyerjih the countjy from which, i? k 
on. In any other way, I ihall hnyc. 
exa^mc at great .length, hfreafterf.,. 

T^t part of 

is in the fwrrymg trade, is 

witbdfajwti fu|poi^i^«g «hR ^i^t^ivo^dUw 
bQ|^.^.ahi^ perbknlar .count^r'^co.fcMMart.^ia^ 

yet ’|>||thgr of , them belongs- to , 


country. 



■ rm wiALtit-' 

earner^, "fte of ° 

4 Hd feflag# iilk the 'hTiits 
to t^setes hy evei^ fodt' 0 ^ 

capitila, Oef^h^ ‘ftf ^ich%iayi hfccn WnployjSff itf 
fttppcwtili^ th^^'|iro3oQSi^’1kbOhr of H^and j' 
oiie W thehiiii tMt' of Polanii, 

ahd the oth^ that of Poffu^al. The profits' 
ohl^ i^tOrh teghliiijr to Holland, and conftitutc 
th 6 -wrhdle kdifitioh which this tridc neceflarily 
ittafcfes to the arinual ptodtice of the land and la- 
boOf of that country. Whert, indeed, the car- 
rying trade of any particolat country is carried 
Ofl- with thc fliips and failors of that country, that 
part of fche caj^tal employed in it which pays the 
freighti rs'diftribitted amoiig, and puts into mo- 
tion, * certaTn number of produftive labourers of 
th'stt-cbtrntityi ^ Almoft all nations that have had 
any eoafiderabl^ Ihare of the carrying trade have, 
in -^aiti^it-oh in this manner. The trade 
itfclf has p^bably 'derived its name from it, the 
people of. fuch Countries being the carriers to 
other countries. It does not, however, feem 
eSehtlal to the 'nature of the trade that it Ihould 
be Toi • ’ A Dutch ‘ merchant may, for example, 
his capital ih' trfo^ding the cOmmered 
nd' POrtugaly by Oariymg part’ ofthe 
of the one -to the otheT; 'notih. 
Dutchi in BrhiJh bortoittas; ■ Ifrnay 

cular bceafiOhiv' It iSupoir^ 

that the ciriying:' trade hj 

arly advahtj^geous to fuch a xotinwy' as 

II. F Britain, 
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^ of |■^Jlrity.de|>end 

V a e sy :^ ' ; - ^ 

pnd,£bi£giipig,.<a|;h(^ inr^ejqreigp;^ft49 9^ F®^- 

ipmption^, ^ pyep.iLa,t^C hQmp-U’a^f* .;;Vh,cn car- 

:^n;vbX P9i4^ ^ ^ 

pf r^jng , tradt. Thp ppmVer" of ,f»Uor;S,^^ 
iippjun^ which wyf^rtiouUr qapitai.can emplpjj, 
does pot .depen4: upop, ,tho nature of yhe trade, 
but partly upon, the bulk of the gppda in propor- 
tipo to their value, and partly uppn the dift^nce 
of the . ports between which they are td be car- 
ried ; chiefly upon the former of thofe two cir- 
cumftances. The coal-trade from Newcaftle to 
tendon, for example, employs more {hipping 
than all the carrying trade of England, though 
the ports are at no great diftance. To force, 
therefore, by extraordinary eiicouriigemehts, a 
larger. Ihwe of the capital of any country into 
the .carrying trade, than what would , naturally 
go to it, will hoi. always neceflarily increafe the 
fliipping of that country. » 

The capital, therefore, .employed in the home- 
tr^e' of any countiy^ynll generally give cncou- 
ra^meiv and fupport tp a greater puantjty of 
prpduftive labour , fn that country,,, ihd increafe 
the yal ue of its annual ^oduce more than an epiial 
capiic^ cni^ldycd in fprei^ trade oi[ qdn- 
{umptiph : ana the pnpit^ employed in thisTac- 

>elj^£^ "a 'ftill grater 
cpiidpyed In the 

cacjyih^'jTadjej^^ Md lofair^as power 

d^pepd^^oh riches, the power of^every country, 

muft 



froth' 

"tillfthkiely te paid;' ' But ithe-‘gt^f*’6l3^eA 
of ilie i^MWjicil oecfohoihy of eycr^r dddh^. Is 
tt ehctikfef ifiii ’TichieS and power of that fcdhhfry. 
Tt ougi^t> ^erefbrci tdl givd no prcferehcc 'hbr 
fijpefibr encburagethdrit tb the foreign trade of 
dOhftiftiptlbri* above the home-trade, nor to the 
carrying trade above either of the other ttro. It 
obght neither' to force nor to allure into either of 
thbfd t;wO Channels, a greater lhare of the capital 
Of the couhiiry than what would naturally flow 
ihto-thern OTits own accord. 

Each of thofe difierent branches of trade, 
however, ' is not only advantageous, but necef- 
and unavoidable, when the courfe of things, 
without any conllraint or violence, naturally in- 
troduces it. 

"When the produce of any particular branch 
o^.'induftry exceeds what, the demand of the 
country requires, the furplus muft be fent abroad, 
and exchanged for fomething for which there is 
a'demahd at home. Without fuch exportation, 
a part of the productive labour of the country 
muft ' cekfe, and the value of its ahnual produce 
tfimimfti. |The land , and labour of Great Bri- 
tam produce generdly more corn, woollens, 
ar^ hard ware, than the demand of the hoihc- 
mwlket , ^<|uifes. The Surplus part of them, 
jhcr«bre,"'4puid be 

for 'fom^dyi^i fo^^^ #hiCFiS^~ is" X ^t^and at 
hpnftf |tls“(mly By nie|pXf fuch « 

,thaf this iufplus Can acquirfe a vaiuc frifficicnt to 

F » com- 
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(»mf»niate the labour and oqjcocrc of 
it. The neighbourhood of the feaf!«0S|fl^ aiid 
the banks, of ali nayigabie riTrers,jir© advan- 
tageous fituations for-induftry* only bcoaufe /they- 
facilitate ti^c eltpcartasion and eachangel. of fuck; 
furpilus produce for ilbmething rlfc wbiGh ir miMO 
in. demand there. . . -' tr.;- . ' ■ 

W;HEM the foreign goods which are thus pw- - 
chafed with the furplus produce of dcaueftick- 
induftry exceed the demand of the home-market, 
the furplus part of them muft be fent- abroad 
again, and exchanged for fomething. more i« 
demand at home. About ninecy-iuc thoufand 
hogiheads of tobacco, are annually purchaied in 
Virginia and Maryland, with a part of the lur*> 
plus produce of Britifh induftry. But! the de-- 
mand of Great Britain docs not . require, per- 
haps, , more than fourteen thoufand;* if the 
remaunii^ eighty-two thouiknd, therefore, cotild 
not he fent abroad and .exchanged for fomething 
more ^ in demand at hosae^ . |he impostapon'. of 
them .eeafe immediately, and- tirith’ it the 
produflive labour of all thofe. iidiabitants of 
Great.Britain, who are at prclent employed" in 
preparing the goods with which thefc eighty-cwo 
thousand hoglheads are aimuaHy pufchalbd. 
Thofc gfood®, which atife part of ;thevp*!oduce^ 
the land -and labour of Great Britai», ha»ing-»b 
miffket at horne,/ :;^^ c^priyed of 

whlc^ they, had abroad,, muft oeafe ao 

The mfi& ^roui^HBbQUilforc^a^tiade 
conllN^ixda, ■ dte^ore^ uptm 

fionv bd iMtoceffary &r iiipporting the produc- 


tive 
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tiw ilabotiriof " th© couht^j ; iW ^ 

akRti|u^*|)rodwcc, tbp toeft 

^^^HEN- the capital cmtA^ ii ih- 

cre^edl tor fiich a degi^# that it cSnfiti^ 'fe® T#U 
emplojwd lupplying the ^ confuniptid^i ' ' hiitl 
fuppoFiii^ the prcKha'ffeiyB labour of that pk^£i» 
cular country, the lurplus part of it naturjiily 
tJifgorges itfelf into the- carrying trader and is 
employed in performing the fame offices to othe# 
countries. - The carrying trade is the natural 
effe£t and fymptotn of great national wealtli : but 
it docs not feem to be the natural caufe of it. 
Thbfe ftatefinen who have been dilpofed to fa-^ 
your it TWth particular encouragements, feem 
have rhiftaken the effect and fymptom for tht 
caufe. Holland, in proportion to the extent of 
the land and the number of its inhabitants^ by 
far the richeft country in Europe, has, accord- 
ingly, the greateft fhare of the carrying trade of 
Etffopc. England, perhaps the fecond richeft 
Country pf Europe, is likewife fuppofed to have 
a confidcrable Ilwre of it j though whut com- 
monly paffes for the carrying tr^e of England^ 
will frequently, perhaps, be found to be no more 
fhan a irouttd-about foreign tr^e pf eonikunp- 
tion. Such, are, in, a ^eat mcaftue, the- traded 
which car^ the goods <^ the E^ and Weft Ih- 
diesy and ,of Aibericaj £o dilj^nt Em»Eip*a^ 
nuMrkets, , Tl^ goods:' are genexaUy ptmehafod 
ciihcriinamediacelj^!witE-*he j^odtice^ of Britilh 
induftry, ,pr with fomei:hi^ ciife(1!?h|ch had 
purchaied wkh: that! produce,^ and the final 
of thofc' tradcs arc generally ufed or 
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fufned \ti ' ' 'Hie' 

cjtrrii?d on" in 50j-iti!K 1idtt0ms bet#6cit^^ 
fefdpt pQ^s qf tht MeditWi^apeatii aiiddbiiife 
pfthfe* laipe ^ind by 

between the 4ii5Fer?rtt jfpks of Itidiai*'makej 'pe^i 
iiap^ the principal brahdhcsiof ■Wlat'fe^^ptbpe^ 
the carrying trade of* Great Britain; ir; - 

The extent of the honie-trade and of the cai- 
pital which can be employed in it, is necclEirily 
limited by the value of the furplus prodpc^pf ^1 
thofe diftant places yrithin the cduntiy 'VdliCh 
have occafion to exchange their refpeStive pro-- 
dudions with one another. That of th'e’fore^n 
trade of ponfumption, by the value of the iuri 
plus produce of the v/hoje country and of -vdiat 
pan be purchafed with it. That of the carrying 
trade, by the value of the furplus produce of aB 
the different countries in thc world. Its poflible 
octehr, therefore, is in a manner infinite in com- 
P^ilbo of that of the other two, and is capable 
pf abforbing the greatcft capitals, ' , ; 

IChe confideration of his own private profit,' is 
l^e foie rrjptive which determines ' the dwker ' of 
apy.eapjiaj to applpyit cither in aigrii“blfufe,‘'m 
manufaftitfesf or^In fo'rne 'particuilai-^ i^ahcti 
the wholdfsie dp retaff 'trader; 'if Kd dlffipipnt 
quantities J^FproduiflEivei^abdurwhic^^ may puk 

ii^^ipqtiph,' arid Jhe ; d|ff^ vaiuesi'phi'ch''1t 

jtna^ add po the i^ual ’pfriduce ' pff ^'e ‘ jfaitff ; 
thO ‘aeddid^^ 

iri ffne 'dy^dff^cr.'^"ihoic different %£ 
pntcr into his thpughts. In edfintri^V there- 
'^Wrd. agnculture is the moft profitable pf 
‘ . all 
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all empl,Qynp|^jn^,.^f^ and ii^royin the c 

moft ^,;?!..f^^i^i4 j»ri^ne,; the .ca- 

pitals 

■ill the-sn^r^fl^i .in*^ a4>|^tagew$ tdj. 

fQ^kty,jjcSi^^'Ff^s .^C,;^icuitwe, j , 

fi](pe^oyit|rjavq- thole hif^Qt 
empfoymentsin.ai^y ;part, pf, Europe. Proje^oVs, 
ijidee/l, in ey^y-comcr of it, have within thefe 
fcyf years, aoju fed, the public with moft magnifi- 
cent accpunts. of the profit's to be made by the 
Cultayation , and improyement of land. Without 
entering into any particular difeuffion of their 
ci^culati,Oi>3| a very fimple obfervation may fa:^ 
tisfy -lis tljiat the refult of them mull be falfef. 
We, ice eycry day the rpoft fplendid fortunes that 
have, been acquired in the courfe of a fingle life 
fey trade ^d manufactures, frequently frOm a 
yery fmall capital, fpmetimes froth no capital. 
,A fin^e inftance of fuch a fortune acquired fey 
agficultpre in the fame, time, and from fuch’ a 
capital, has not, perhaps, occurred in, Europe 
during the courfe oftheprefent century. In all 
the great countries of EurOpe,'^ howeyCr, much 
good land ftiir remains uhculdyated,* arid the 
greater part of what is ciiltiyated is far from be- 
ing, :inq>royei to the .degree of ymich it is ca- 
p^afelc, y^gi;icqlture,. therefbre>._is \aImoft every 
whe^ capail^ pf abfOT.feing a mdeh greater capl- 
th^ h^^ eyer ye!t b.<^n employed in it. What 
;Cjij:c\j,rnfl;ances in thp'^iicj 'of'purope have given 
.the traces wiiich afe ?ri towns fo great 

^ ^yarit^e oyer that ''yiuch is'ciirried on in the 
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e&untry, private perfoas frequeady find it 
more for their advantage to employ their capitals 
in the moCt diftant carrying trades of Afia and 
America, thaiiH the.^^vtSie |4 and cjultiva- 
of the moft fertile fields in their own ncigh- 
ho«BrhoQ(i»I:iihaU^.e mjcxplhiroiiftlfiijil 

length in the t1l?^c^4q^qladng; hoaJEa. 
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niv. 

:Of ther.4i^ent Progrd»5 otOpidcbcr-^ 
di^^l Nlttioasir 

CHAP. 1. 

Of the natural Progrejs of Opulence. 

T he great commerce of every civilized fo- book 
ciety, is that carried on between the inha- c h 'a p. 
bitants of the town and thofe of the country. It . ^ ^ 

confifts in the exchange of rude for manufa£bured 
produce, either immediately, or by the inter- 
vention of money, or of fome fort of paper which 
xeprefents money. The country fupplies the 
town with the means of fubfiftence, and the ma- 
terials of manufadture. The town repays this 
fupply by fending back a part of the manufac- 
tured produce to the inhabitants of the country. 

The town, in which there neither is nor can be 
any reproduction of fubftances, may very pro- 
perly be faid to gain its whole wealth and iub- 
fifisence from the country. We muft not, how- 
ever, upon this account, imagine that the gain 
of ti>e town is the lofs of the country. The 
gains of both are mutual and reciprocal, and the 
divifion of labour is in this, as in all other cafes, 
advantageous to all the different perfons employ- 
ed in the various occupations into which it ia 

Subdivided. 
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fubdivided. TJie . inhabitants of the country 
purchafc of the toi(rn a greater quantity of ma- 
nuCsdured gqodsj iwith the pfeduce of a much 
fiBallcf quantity of thek own labouti than they 
muft have employed had they attempted to pre- 
pare them themfelres;^ The town affords a 
market for the^furplus produce of the country, 
or what is over and above the maintenance 
the cultivators, and it is there that the. inhabit- 
ants of the country exchange it for fomcthing 
elfe which is in demand among thtyo. ,The 
greater the number and revenue of the inhabit- 
ants of the town, the more extenSve is the market 
which it affords to thofe of the country j and the 
more extenfive that market, it is always the more 
advantageous to a great number. The oorn 
which grows within a mile of the town, fells 
there for the fame price with that which comes 
from twenty miles diftance. But the price,- of 
the latter muft generally, not only pay the ex- 
pence of raiftng and bringing it to market, but 
afford too the ordinary profits of agriculture to 
the farmer. The proprietors and cultivators of 
the country, therefore, which lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the. town, over and ajpoye the orr 
dinary profits of agriculture, gain, in the price 
of what they fell, the whole value of the carr 
riage of the like prpdupe that is brought frprn 
more djftant parts, and they fave, befides^ the 
whole yalue p]fth^,parria in the price, of 
they. buy. Compare the cultivation pf the lands 
in; the neighbpurhood of any coqfiderable town, 
th# of tKofo/Wkich Uc .at fomc diftance 
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it; awd you vrii^feiiH.yifaiisfy yourfelf;how ® *?jA P- 
.]3C^eBfie± i)y the commerce, 
of the tow|i. Among- the'ahfnnifppctilatkinf 
that haye beeo propagated cbncemiag the 'bat 
lance of trade, it has neyer -been pretended that 
either the country lofes by jts commerce withdie 
towftj or the town by that with the country which 
^Suintains it. 

As fubfiftence is, in the nature of things, prior 
to conveniency and luxury, fo the induftry which 
procures the former, muft necefl'arily be prior to 
that which minifters to the latter. Tlie culti- 
yation and improvement of the country, there- 
fore, which a^rds fubfiftence, muft, neceflarily, 
be prior to the increafe of the town, which fur- 
niflies only the means of conveniency and 
luxury. It is the furplus produce of , the coun- 
try only, or what is over and above the mainte- 
nance of the cultivators, that conftitutes the fub- 
fiftence of the town, which can therefore increaie 
only with the increafe of this furplus produce* 

The town, indeed, may not always deriye its 
whole fubfiftence from the country in its neigh- 
bourhood, or even from the territory to which 
it belongs, but from very diftant countries} and 
fhiSy though it forms no exception from the 
^nerd rule, has occafioned confiderablc vwia- 
liipns in the progrefs of opulence in different ag€S 
TShd sfations. ' i 

' That order of things which hccefiity irnpol^ 
in general, though not in every pgrticular eouri- 
tiy, is, in every particular cb'untry, promoted by 
the natural inclinations of rilah. If huriran idft-i- 

’ = tutions 
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BOOK tutions had never thwafl^ thofe natural incli- 
nations, the towns could no-where have increafed 
beyond what the imjH-ovcment and cultivation 
of the territory in which they were fituated could 
fupport; till fuch time, at leaft, as the whole of 
that territory was compleatly cultivated and im- 
proved, Upon equal, or nearly equal profitSj 
moft men will chufe to employ their capitals 
rather in the improvement and cultivation of 
land, than either in manufactures or in foreign 
trade. The man who employs his capital in 
land, has it more under his view and command, 
and his fortune is much lefs liable to accidents 
than that of the trader, who is obliged frequently 
to commit it, not only to the winds and the 
waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injullice, by giving great credits 
in dillant countries to men, with whofe character 
and fituatjon he can feldom be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. The capital of the landlord, on the 
contrary, which is fixed in, the improvement of 
his land, feems to be as well fecured as the nature 
of human affairs can admit of. The beauty of 
the country befides, the pleafures of a country 
life, the tranquillity of mind which it promifes, 
and wherever the injuftice of human laws does 
not difturb it, the independency which it really 
affords, have charms that more or kfs attract 
every bodyj and as to cultivate the ground was 
the original deftination qf man, fo in every ftage 
of bis exiftcnce he feems to retain a prediieiftion 
for this primitive employment. 
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Without the afliftance of feme artificers, ih- 
iced, the cultivation of land cannot be carried 
in, .but with , great inconveniency and contimjal 
nterruption. Snfiths, carpenters, whecl-wrights, 
md plough-wrights, mafons, and bricklayers, 
:anners, Ihoemakers, and taylors, are people, 
vhole fervice the farmer has frequent occafion 
or. Such artificers too ftand, occafionally, in 
leed of the afliftance of one another; and as their 
refidence is not, like that of the farmer, ne- 
ceflarily tied down to a precife fpot, they natu- 
rally fettle in the neighbourhood of one another, 
and thus form a fmali town or village. The 
butcher, the brewer, and the baker, foon join 
them, together with many other artificers and 
retailers, neceflTary or ufeful for fupplying their 
occafional wants, and who contribute ftill fur- 
ther to augment the town. The inhabitants of 
the town and thofe of the country are mutually 
the fervants of one another. The town is a con- 
tinual fair or market, to which the inhabitants of 
the country refort, in order to exchange their 
rude for manuFaeftured produce. It is this com- 
merce which fupplies the inhabitants ol the town 
both with the materials of their work, and the 
jneans of their fobfiftence. I'lic quantity of the 
finilhed work which they fell to the inhabitants 
of the country, necelTarily regulates the quan- 
tity of ibe.materials and provifions which they 
buy. Neither their employment nor fubliftence, 
therefore, can augment, but in proportion to the 
augmentation of the demand from the country 
for finilhed work; and this demand can augment 

t only 
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® o ® ^ lonlyin proportiM'to" iihef exwftlibh of impKjN'ie- 
W'"* (jWi ^ mcnt and cuhivatiort. Had hdrrian iriftitutidhi, 
therefore, never diftorbed the natural' courfc of 
things, the progrelfirfe wealth and increafe of tJte 
towns would, in every political focictj^* be cdn- 
fequential, and in proportion to the improvfe- 
raeri? and cultivation of the territory or Country. 

In our North American colonics, where un- 
cultivated land is ftill to be had upon eafy terms, 
no manufaflures for diftant fale have ever yet 
been eftabliflied in any of their towns. When 
an artificer has acquired a little more ftock than 
is neceffary for carrying on his own bufinefs in 
fupplying the neighbouring country, he does 
not, in North America, attempt to eftablilh with 
it a manufacture for more diftant fale^ but em- 
ploys it in the purchafe and improvement of un- 
cultivated land. From artificer he becomes 
planter, and neither the large wages nor the eafy 
fnbfiftence which that country affords to arti- 
ficers, can bribe him rather to work for other 
people than for himfelf. He feels that an arti- 
ficer is the fervant of his cuftomers, from whOm 
he derives his fubfiftencej but that a planter 
who cultivates his own land, and derives his ne- 
ceffary fubfiftence from the labour' of his own 
family, is really a mafter, and independent of all 
the world. : 

In countries, on the contrary, where therft is 
cither no uncultivated land, or none that can be 
had upon eafy tCf ins, every artificer who has 'ac- 
qliired more flock than lie can employ m the.occa- 
fiortal jobs of the neighbourhood, endeavours to 

prepare 
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prepare ’w^rkj for -more diftartt iale. The fmith ^ h^a p. 
credbs fome fort of iron, the weaver fome fort of 
Imcn or woollen manufadoiyi Thofe different 
manufactures come, in precefs of time, to be 
gradually fubdivided, and thereby improved and 
refined- in a great variety of waysj which may 
eafily be conceived, and which it is therefore un • 
necelTary to explain any further. 

In feeking for employment to a capital, manu* 
factures are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
naturally preferred to foreign commerce, for th" 
fame reafon that agriculture is naturally preferred 
to manufactures. As the capital of die landlord 
or farmer is more fecure than that of the manu - 
facturer, fo the capital of the manufacturer,, 
being at all tirnes more within his view and com- 
mand, is more fecure than that of the foreign 
merchant. In every period, indeed, of every 
fociety, the furplus part both of the rude and 
.manufactured produce, or that for which there 
is no demand at home, muft be fent abroad in 
order to be exchanged for fomething for which 
there is fome demand at home. But whether 
the capital, which carries this furplus produce 
abroad, be a foreign or a domellick one, is of 
very little importance. If the fociety has not 
Required .fufficient capital both to cultivate all 
its lands, and to manufacture in the compleateft 
manner the whole of its rude produce, there is 
even a confiderable advantage that that rude 
produce fhould be exported by a foreign capi-. 
tal, in order that the whole ftock of the fociety 
may be employed in more ufeful purpofes. The 

wealth 
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* *111? ^ wealth of antient Egypt, that of China and In- 
doifan, fulEciently demonftrate that a nation 
may attain a yeiy high degree of opulence, 
though the greater part of its exportation trade 
be carried on by foreigners. The progrefs of 
our North American and Weft Indian colonies 
would have been much lefs rapid, had no capital 
but what belonged to themfelves been employed 
in exporting their furplus produce. 

According to the natural courfe of things, 
therefore, the greater part of the capital of every 
growing fociety is, firft, direfted to agriculture, 
aftemards to manufaftures, and laft of all to 
foreign commerce. This order of things is fo 
very natural, that in every fociety that had any 
territory, it has always, I believe, been in fbmc 
degree obferved. Some of their lands muft have 
been cultivated before any confider^ble towns 
could be eftablilhed, and fome fort of coarfe in* 
duftry of the manufaduring kind muft have been 
carried on in tliofe towns, before they could well 
think of employing tliemfelvcs in foreign com- 
merce. 

But though this natural order of things muft 
have taken place in fome degree in every fuch 
fociety, it has, in all the modern ftates of Eu- 
rope, been, in many refpeds, entirely inverted. 
The foreign commerce of fome of their cities 
has introduced all their finer manufadures, or 
fuch as were fit for diftant falej and manufadurcs 
and foreign commerce together, have given birth 
to the principal improvements of agriculture. 
The manners and cuftoms which the nature of 

their 
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their original government introduced, and which ® 
remained after that government was greatly 
altered, neceffarily forced them into this unna- 
tural and retrograde order. 


C H A P. 11. 

Of the Difcouragement of Agriculture in the antient 
State of Europe after the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

HEN the German and Scythian nations 
over-ran the weftern provinces of the 
Roman empire, the confufions which followed 
fo great a revolution lafted for feveral centuries. 
The rapine and violence which the barbarians ex- 
ercifed againft the antient inhabitants, interrupted 
the commerce between the towns and the country. 
The towns were deferted, and the country was 
left uncultivated, and the weftern provinces of 
Europe, which had enjoyed a confiderable de- 
gree of opulence under the Roman empire, funk 
into the loweft ftate of poverty and barbarifm. 
During the continuance of thofe confufions, the 
chiefs and principal leaders of thofe nations, ac- 
quired or ufurped to themfelves the greater part 
of the lands of thofe countries. A great part of 
them was uncultivated i but no part of them, 
whether cultivated or uncultivated, was left 
without a p«-oprictor. All of them were en- 
VoL. II. G groflTed, 
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® ^ grolTed, and the greater part by a few great pro- 

prietors. 

This original engroffing of uncultivated lands, 
though a great, might have been but a tranfitory 
evil. They might foon have been divided 
again, and broke into fmall parcels either by 
fucceflion or by alienation. The law of primo- 
geniture hindered them from being divided by 
fucceflion ; the introdudtion of entails prevented 
their being broke into fmall parcels by alien- 
ation. 

When land, like moveables, is confidered as 
the means only of fubfiftence and enjoyment, the 
natural law of fucceflion divides it, like them, 
among all the children of the family ; of all of 
whom the fubfiftence and enjoyment may be fup- 
pofed equally dear to the father. This natural 
law of fucceflion accordingly took place among 
the Romans, who made no more diftindlion be- 
tween elder and younger, between male and fe- 
male, in the inheritance of lands, than we do in 
the diftribution of moveables. But when land 
was confidered as the means, not of fubfiftence 
merely, but of power and proteftion, it was 
thought better that it fhould defcend undivided 
to one. In thofe diforderly times, every great 
landlord was a fort of petty prince. His tenants 
were his fubjeds. He was their judge, and in 
fome refpefts their legiflator in peace, and their 
leader in war. He made war according to his 
own difcretion, frequently againft his neighbours, 
and fometimes againft his fovereign. The fe- 
curity of a landed cftate, therefore, the proteftion 

which 
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which its owner could afford to thofe who dwelt • ^ 
on it, depended upon its greatnefs. To divide 
it was to ruin it, and to expol'e every part of it to 
be opprefled and fwallowed up by the incurfions 
of its neighbours. The law of primogeniture, 
therefore, came to take place, not immediately, 
indeed, but in procefs of time, in the fucccfTion 
of landed eftates, for the fame reafon that it has 
generally taken place in that of monarchies, 
though not always at their firft inftitution. That 
the power, and confequently the fecurity of the 
monarchy, may not be weakened by divifion, it 
muft defeend entire to one of the children. To 
which of them fo important a preference lhall be 
given, muft be determined by fome general rule,- 
founded not upon the doubtful diftinftions of 
perfonal merit, but upon fome plain and evident 
difference which can admit of no difpute. 
Among the children of the fame family, there 
can be no indifputable difference but that of fex, 
and that of age. The male fex is univerfally 
preferred to the female; and when all other 
things are equal, the elder every-where takes 
place of the younger. Hence the origin of the 
right of primogeniture, and of what is called 
lineal fucceflion. 

Laws frequently continue in force long after 
the circumftances, which firft gave occafion to 
them, and which could alone render them reafon- 
able, are no more. In the prefent ftate of Eu- 
rope, the proprietor of a Angle acre of land is as 
perfectly fccure of his poffeffion as the proprietor 
of a hundred thoufand. The right of primoge- 

G 2 niture. 
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® ^ niture, however, ftill continues to be refpefted, 

and as of all inftitutions it is the fitteft to fup- 
port the pride of family diftinftions, it is Hill 
likely to endure for many centuries. In every 
other refpedl, nothing c;m be more contrary to 
the real intereft of a numerous family, than a 
right which, in order to enrich one, beggars all 
the reft of the children. 

Entails are the natural confequences of the 
law of primogeniture. They were introduced to 
preferve a certain lineal fucceffion, of which the 
law of primogeniture firft gave the idea, and to 
hinder any part of the original eftate from being 
carried out of the propofed line either by gift, 
or devife, or alienation j either by the folly, or 
by the misfortune of any of its fucceflive owners. 
They were altogether unknown to the Romans. 
Neither their fubftitutions nor fideicommifles 
bear any refemblance to entails, though fome 
French lawyers have thought proper to drefs the 
modern inftitution in the language and garb of 
thofe antientones. 

When great landed eftates were a fort of prin- 
cipalities, entails might not be unreafonable. 
l.ike what arc called the fundamental laws of 
fome monarchies, they might frequently hinder 
the fecurity of thoufands from being endangered 
by the caprice or extravagance of one man. But 
in the prefent ftate of Europe, when fmall as well 
as great eftates derive their fecurity from the 
laws of their country, nothing can be more com- 
pletely abfurd. They are founded upon the 
moft abfurd of all fuppofitions, the fuppofttion 

that 
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that every fucceffive generation of men have not 
an equal right to the earth, and to all that it 
pofTeffes; but that the property of the prefent 
generation Ihould be reftrained and regulated 
according to the fancy of thofe who died perhaps 
five hundred years ago. Entails, h9wever, are 
ftill refpefted through the greater part of Eu- 
rope, in thofe countries particularly in which 
noble birth is a necelTary qualification for the 
enjoyment either of civil or niilitary honours. 
Entails are thought neceffary for maintaining this 
exclufive privilege of the nobility to the great 
offices and honours of their country; and that 
order having ufurped one unjuft advantage over 
the reft of their fellow-citizens, left their poverty 
ffiould render it ridiculous, it is thought reafon- 
able that they ffiould have another. The com- 
mon law of England, indeed, is faid to abhor 
perpetuities, and they are accordingly more re- 
ftrided there than in any other European mo- 
narchy; though even England is not altogether 
without them. In Scotland more than one-fifth, 
perhaps more than one-third part of the whole 
lands of the country, are at prefent fuppofed to 
be under ftridt entail. 

Great trafts of uncultivated land were, in 
this manner, not only engroffed by particular fa- 
milies, but the poffibility of their being divided 
again was as much as poffible precluded for ever. 
It feldom happens, however, that a great pro- 
prietor is a great improver. In the diforderly 
times which gave birth to thofe barbarous infti- 
the great proprietor was fufficicntly em- 
G 3 ployed 
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® ^ ployed in defending his own territories, or in 

extending his jurifdiclion and authority over 
thofe of his neighbours. He had no leifure to 
attend to the cultivation and improvement of 
land. When the eftabliftiment of law and order 
afforded him this leifure, he often wanted the 
inclination, and aimoft always the requifite abili- 
ties. If the expence of his houfe and perfon 
cither equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did, 
very frequently, he had no flock to employ in 
this manner. If he was an oeconomifl, he ge- 
nerally found it more profitable to employ his 
annual favings in new purchafes, than in the im- 
provement of his old eftate. To improve land 
with profit, like all other commercial projeds, 
requires an exact attention to fmall favings and 
fmall gains, of which a man born to a great for^ 
tune, even though naturally frugal, is very fel- 
dom capable. The lituation of fuch a perfon 
naturally difpofes him to attend rather to orna- 
ment which pleafes his fancy, than to profit for 
which he has fo little occafion*. The elegance of 
his drefs, of his equipage, of his houfe, and 
houlhold furniture, are objefts which from his 
infancy he has been accuftomed to have feme 
anxiety about. The turn of mind which tliis 
habit naturally forms, follows him when he 
comes to think of the improvement of land. 
He embelliflaes perhaps four or five hundred 
acres in the neighbourhood of his houfe, at ten 
times the expence which the land is worth after 
ail his improvements i and finds that if he *w\as 
to improve his whole eftate in the fame manner, 
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and he has little tafte for any other, he would be ^ 
a bankrupt before he had finifhed the tenth part 
of it. There ftill remain in both parts of the 
united kingdom fome great eftates which have 
continued without interruption in the hands of 
the fame family fince the times of feudal anarchy. 
Compare the prefent condition of thofe eftates 
with the pofleflions of the fmall proprietors in 
their neighbourhood, and you will require no 
other argument to convince you how unfavour- 
able fuch extenfive property is to improvement. 

If little improvement was to be expedted from 
fuch great proprietors, ftill lefs was to be hoped 
for from thofe who occupied the land under 
them. In the antient ftate of Europe, the occu- 
piers of land were all tenants at will. They 
•were all or almoft all flaves; but their ftavery 
was of a milder kind than that known among the 
antient Greeks and Romans, or even in our 
Weft Indian colonies. They were fuppofed to 
belong more diredlly to the land than to their 
mafter. They could, therefore, be fold with it, 
but not feparately. They could marry, pro- 
vided it was with the confent of their mafter; 
and he could not afterwards diflblve the mar- 
riage by felling the man and wife to different 
perfons. If he maimed or murdered any of 
them, he was liable to fome penalty, though ge- 
nerally but to a fmall one. They were not, 
however, capable of acquiring property. What- 
ever they acquired was acquired to their mafter, 
and he could take it from them at pleafure. 
Whatever cultivation and improvement could be 
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B 0^0 K carried on by means of fuch flaves, was properly 
carried on by their maftcr. It was at his ex- 
pence. The feed, the cattle, and the inftruments 
of hufbandry were all his. It was for his benefit. 
Such flaves could acquire nothing but their daily 
maintenance. It was properly the proprietor 
himfelf, therefore, that, in this cafe, occupied 
his own lands, and cultivated them by his own 
bondmen. This fpecies of flavery flill fubfifts 
in Ruflia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and other parts of Germany. It is only in the 
weftern and fouth-weftern provinces of Europe, 
that it has gradually been aboliflied altogether. 

But if great improvements are feldom to be 
expected from great proprietors, they are leafl: 
of all to be expefted when they employ flaves 
for their workmen. The experience of all ages 
and nations, I believe, demonftrates that the 
work done by flaves, though it appears to coft 
only their maintenance, is in the end the dcarefl: 
of any. A perfon who can acquire no property, 
can have no other interefl; but to cat as much, 
and to labour as little as pofiible. Whatever 
work he does beyond what is fufficient to pur- 
chafe his own maintenance, can be fqueezed out 
of him by violence only, and not by any interefl: 
of his own. In antient Italy, how much the 
cultivation of corn degenerated, how unprofit- 
able it became to the matter when it fell under 
the management of flaves, is remarked by both 
Pliny and Columella. In the time of Ariftotle 
it had not been much better in antient Greece. 
Speaking of the ideal republick deferibed in the 
3 laws 
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laws of Plato, to maintain five thoufand idle ^ 
men (the number of warriors fuppofed neceflary 
for its defence) together with their women and 
fervants, would require, he fays, a territory of 
boundlefs extent and fertility, like the plains of 
Babylon. 

The pride of man makes him love to domi- 
neer, and nothing mortifies him fo much as to be 
obliged to condefcend to perfuade his inferiors. 
Wherever the law allows it, and the nature of 
the work can afford it, therefore, he will gene- 
rally prefer the fervice of flavcs to that of free- 
men. The planting of fugar and tobacco can 
afford the expence of flave-cultivation. The 
raifing of corn, it feems, in the prefent times, 
cannot. In the Englifh colonies, of which the 
principal produce is corn, the far greater part of 
the work is done by freemen. The late refolu- 
tion of the Quakers in Pennfylvania to fet at 
liberty all their negro flaves, may fatisfy us that 
their number cannot be very great. Had they 
made any confiderable part of their property, 
fuch a refolution could never have been agreed 
to. In our fugar colonies, on the contrary, the 
whole work is done by flaves, and in our to- 
bacco colonies a very great part of it. The 
profits of a fugar-plantation in any of our Weft 
Indian colonies are generally much greater than 
thofe of any other cultivation that is known either 
in Europe or America: And the profits of a to- 
bacco plantation, though inferior to thofe of 
fugar, are fuperior to thofe of corn, as has 
already been obfcrved. Both can afford the ex- 

pencc 
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® ^ pence of flave-cultivation, but fugar can afford 

it ftill better than tobacco. The number of 
negroes accordingly is much greater, in propor- 
tion to that of whites, in our fugar than in our 
tobacco colonies. 

To the Have cultivators of antient times, 
gradually fucceeded a fpccies of farmers known 
at prefent in France by the name of Metayers. 
They are called in Latin,. Coloni Partiarii. 
They have been fo long in difufe in England 
that at prefent I know no Englilh name for them. 
The proprietor furnifhed them with the feed, 
cattle,, and inftruments of hufbandry, the whole 
ftock, in fhort, neceflary for cultivating the 
farm. The produce was divided equally between 
the proprietor and the farmer, after fetting afide 
what was judged neceflary for keeping up the 
ftock, which was reftored to the proprietor when 
the farmer either quitted, or was turned out of 
the farm.- 

Land occupied by fuch tenants is properly 
cultivated at the expence of the proprietor, as 
much as that occupied by flaves. There is, 
however, one very eflential difference between 
them. Such tenants, being freemen, are ca- 
pable of acquiring property, and having a certain 
proportion of the produce of the land, they have 
a plain intereft that the whole produce fhould be 
as great as pofllble, in order that their own pro- 
portion may be fo. A flave, on the contrary, 
who can acquire nothing but his maintenance, 
confults his own eafe by making the land pro- 
duce as little as poffible over and above that 

maintenance. 
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xnaintenance. It is probable that it was partly ^ *’• 

upon account of this advantage, and partly upon 
account of the encroachments which the fove- 
reign, always jealous of the great lords, gra- 
dually encouraged their villains to make upon 
their authority, and which feem at laft to have 
been fuch as rendered this fpecies of fervitude 
altogether inconvenient, that tenure in villanage 
gradually wore out through the greater part of 
Europe. The time and manner, however, in 
which fo ' important a revolution was brought 
about, is one of the moll obfcure points in mo- 
dern hiftory. The church of Rome claims great 
merit in it j and it is certain that fo early as the 
twelfth century, Alexander III. publifhed a bull 
for the general emancipation of flaves. It feems, 
however, to have been rather a pious exhorta- 
tion, than a law to which exadt obedience was 
required from the faithful. Slavery continued 
to take place almoft univerfally for feveral cen- 
turies afterwards, till it was gradually abolifhed 
by the joint operation of the two interefts above 
mentioned, that of the proprietor on the onb 
hand, and that of the fovereign on the other. 

A villain enfranchifed, and at the fame time 
allowed to continue in pofleffion of the land, 
having no flock of his own, could cultivate it 
only by means of what the landlord advanced 
to him, and muft, therefore, have been what the 
French call a Metayer. 

It could never, however, be the intereft even 
of this lafl fpecies of cultivators to lay out, in the 
further improvement of the land, any part of the 

little 
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BOOK, little ftock which they might fave from their 
own fliare of the produce, becaufe the lord, who 
laid out nothing, was to get one-half of whatever 
it produced. The tithe, which is but a tenth 
of the produce, is found to be a very great 
hindrance to improvement. A tax, therefore, 
which amounted to one half, muft have been an- 
effeftual bar to it. It might be the intereft of 
a metayer to make the land produce as much as 
could be brought out of it by means of the ftock 
furnifhed by the proprietor j but it could never 
be his intereft to mix any part of his own with it. 
In France, where five parts out of fix of the 
whole kingdom are faid to be ftill occupied by 
this fpecics of cultivators, the proprietors com- 
plain that their metayers take every opportunity 
of employing the mafters cattle rather in carriage 
than in cultivation ; becaufe in the one cafe they 
get the whole profits to themfelves, in the other 
they ftiare them with their landlord. This fpecics 
of tenants ftill fubfifts in fome parts of Scotland, 
yhey are called fteel-bow tenants. Thofe an- 
tient Englifh tenants, who are faid by Chief 
Baron Gilbert and Doftor Blackftone to have 
been rather bailiffs of the landlord than farmers 
properly fo called, were probably of the fame 
kind. 

To this fpecies of tenancy fucceeded, though 
by very flow degrees, farmers properly fo called, 
who cultivated the land with their own ftock, 
paying a rent certain to the landlord. When 
fuch farmers have a leafe for a term of years, 
they may fometimes find it for their intereft to 

lay 
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lay out part of their capital in the further im- ^ p. 
provemcnt of the farm j becaufe they may fome- 
times expeft to recover it, with a large profit, 
before the expiration of the leafe. The polTef- 
fion even of fuch farmers, however, was long 
extremely precarious, and ftilHs fo in many parts 
of Europe. They could before the expiration of 
their term be legally outed of their leafe, by a 
new purchafer ; in England, even by the fifti- 
tious aftion of a common recovery. If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of their 
mafter, the action by which they obtained rc- 
drefs was extremely imperfect. It did not al- 
ways re-inftate them in the poffeffion of the land, 
but gave them damages which never amounted 
to the real lofs. Even in England, the country 
perhaps of Europe where the yeomanry has al- 
ways been moft refpedled, it was not till about 
the 14th of Henry the Vllth that the aiElion of 
ejedtment was invented, by which the tenant re- 
covers, not damages only but pofleflion, and in 
which his claim is not neceflarily concluded by 
the uncertain decifion of a Angle alTize. This 
adion has been found fo effedual a remedy that, 
in the modern praftice, when the landlord has 
occafion to fue for the poffefllon of the land, he 
feldom makes ufe of the aflions which properly 
belong to him as landlord, the writ of right or 
the writ of entry, but fues in the name of his 
tenant, by the writ of ejeftment. In England, 
therefore, the fecurity of the tenant is equal to 
that of the proprietor. In England befides a 
leafe for life of forty (hillings a year value is a 

freehold. 
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® ^ freehold, and entitles the leflee to vote for a 

member of parliament ; and as a great part of 
the yeomanry have freeholds of this kind, the 
whole order becomes refpeftable to their land- 
lords on account of the political confideration 
which this gives them. There is, I believe, 
nowhere in Europe, except in England, any in- 
ftance of the tenant building upon the land of 
which he had no leafe, and trufting that the ho- 
nour of his landlord would take no advantage of 
fo important an improvement. Thofe laws and 
cuftoms fo favourable to the yeomanry, have 
perhaps contributed more to the prefent gran- 
deur of .England than all their boafted regu- 
lations of commerce taken together. 

The law which fecures the longeft leafes againfl: 
fuccclTors of every kind is, fo far as I know, 
peculiar to Great Britain. It was introduced 
into Scotland fo early as 1449, by a law of James 
the lid. Its beneficial influence, however, has 
been much obftrufted by entails ; the heirs of 
entail being generally reftrained from letting 
leafes for any long term of years, frequently for 
more than one year. A late aft of parliament 
has, in this refpeft, fomewhat flackened their 
fetters, though they are ftill by much too ftrait. 
In Scotland, befides, as no leafehold gives a 
vote for a member of parliament, the yeomanry 
are upon this account iefs refpeftable to their 
landlords than in England. 

In other parts of Europe, after it was found 
convenient to fecure tenants both againfl: heirs 
and purchafers, the term of their fecurity was 

ftill 
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ftill limited to a very Ihort period ; in France, ^ ^ p. 

for example, to nine years from the commence- 
ment of the leafe. It has in .that country, in- 
deed, been lately extended to twenty-feven, a 
period ilill too fhort to encourage the tenant to 
make the moft important improvements. The 
proprietors of land were antiently the legiflators 
of every part of Europe. The laws relating to 
land, therefore, were all calculated for what they 
fuppofed the intereft of the proprietor. It was 
for his intereft, they had imagined, that no leafe 
granted by any of his predecclTors fliould hinder 
him from enjoying, during a long term of years, 
the full value of his land. Avarice and injuftice 
are always fhorr-fighted, and they did not fore- 
fee how much this regulation muft obftruft im- 
provement, and thereby hurt in the long-run the 
real intereft of the landlord. 

The farmers too, befides paying the rent, were 
antiently, it was fuppofed, bound to perform a 
great number of fervices to the landlord, which 
were feldom either fpecified in the leafe, or regu- 
lated by any precife rule, but by the ufe and 
wont of the manor or barony. Thefe fervices, 
therefore, being almoft entirely arbitrary, fub- 
jedled the tenant to many vexations. In Scot- 
land the abolition of all fervices, not precifely 
ftipulated in the leafe, has in the courfe of a few 
years very much altered for the better the condi- 
tion of the yeomanry of that country. 

The public fervices to which the yeomanry 
were bound, were not lefs arbitrary than the 
private ones. To make and maintain the high 

roads, 
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B ^ roads, a fervitude which ftill fubfifts, I believe, 
every where, though with different degrees of 
oppreflion in different countries, was not the 
only one. When the king’s troops, when his 
houfehold or his officers of any kind paffed 
through any part of the country, the yeomanry 
were bound to provide them with horfes, car- 
riages, and provifions, at a price regulated by 
the purveyor. Great Britain is, I believe, the 
only monarchy in Europe where the oppreffion 
of purveyance has been entirely abolifhed. It 
ftill fubfifts in France and Germany. 

The publick taxes to which they were fubje<ft 
were as irregular and oppreffive as the fervices. 
The antient lords, though extremely unwilling 
to grant themfelves any pecuniary aid to their 
fovereign, eafily allowed him to tallage, as they 
called it, their tenants, and had not knowledge 
enough to forefee how much this muft in the end 
affeft their own revenue. The taille, as it ftill 
fubfifts in France, may fervc as an example of 
thofe antient tallages. It is a tax upon the fup- 
pofed profits of the farmer, which they eftimate 
by the ftock that he has upon the farm. It is 
his intereft, therefore, to appear to have as little 
as poffible, and confequently to employ as little 
as poffible in its cultivation, and none in its im- 
provement. Should any ftock happen to accu- 
mulate in the hands of a French farmer, the taille 
is almoft equal to a prohibition of its ever being 
employed upon the land. This tax befides is 
fuppofed to difhonour whoever is fubjeft to it, 
and to degrade kim below, not only the rank of 

a gen- 
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a gentleman, but that of a burgher, and who- ^ ” j'' 
ever rents the lands of another becomes fubjedt 
to it. No gentleman, nor even any burgher 
who has ftock, will fubmit to this degradation. 

This tax, therefore, not only* hinders the ftock 
which accumulates upon the land from being 
employed in its improvement, but drives away 
all other ftock from it. The antient tenths and 
fifteenths, fo ufual in England in former times, 
feem, fo far as they affedted the land, to have 
been taxes of the fame nature with the taille. 

Under all thefe difcouragcments, little im- 
provement could be expedted from the occupiers 
of land. That order of people, with all the li- 
berty and fecurity which law can give, muft 
always improve under great difad vantages. The 
farmer compared with the proprietor, is as a mer- 
chant who trades with borrowed money compared 
with one who trades with his own. The ftock of 
both may improve, but that of the one, with 
only equal good condudt, muft always improve 
more flowly than that of the other, on account 
of the large lhare of the profits which is confum- 
ed by the intereft of the loan. The lands culti- 
vated by the farmer muft, in the fame manner, 
with only equal good condudt, be improved 
more flowly than thofe cultivated by the proprie- 
tor ; on account of the large lhare of the pro- 
duce which is confumed in the rent, and which, 
had the farmer been proprietor, he might have 
employed in the further improvement of the 
land. The ftation of a farmer befides is, from 
the nature of things, inferior to that of a pro- 

VoL. 11. H prietor. 
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® ® ® prietor. Through the greater part of Europe 
the yeomanry are regarded as an inferior rank of 
people, even to the better fort of tradefmer; and 
mechanicks, and in all parts of Europe to the 
great merchants and matter manufafturers. It 
can feldom happen, therefore, that a man of any 
confiderable ftock fliould quit the fuperior, in 
order to place himfelf in an inferior ftation. 
Even in the prefent ftate of Europe, therefore, 
little ftock is likely to go from any other pro- 
feftion to tlic improvement- of land in the way of 
farming. More does perhaps in Great Britain 
tlian in any other country, though even there the 
great ftocks which are, in fome places, employed 
in farming, have generally been acquired by 
farming, the trade, perhaps, in which of all 
others ftock is commonly acquired moft flowly. 
After fmall proprietors, however, rich and great 
farmers are, in every country, the principal im- 
provers. There are more fuch perhaps in Eng- 
land than in any other European monarchy. In 
the republican governments of Holland and of 
Berne in Switzerland, the farmers are faid to be 
not inferior to thofe of England. 

The antient policy of Europe was, over and 
above all this, unfavourable to the improvement 
and cultivation of land, whether carried on by 
the proprietor or by the farmer j firft, by the 
general prohibition of the exportation of corn 
without a fpecial licence, which feems to have 
been a very univerfal regulation ; and fecondly, 
by the reftraints which were laid upon the inland 
commerce, not only of corn but of almoft every 

other 
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other part of the produce of the farm, by the ^ 
abfurd laws againft engroffers, regrators, and 
forcftalkrs, and by the privileges of fairs and 
markets. It has already been obferved in what 
manner the prohibition of the exportation of 
corn, together with fome encouragement given 
to the importation of foreign corn, obflrufted 
the cultivation of antient Italy, naturally the 
moft fertile country in Europe, and at that time 
the feat of the greateft empire in the world. To 
what degree fuch reftraints upon the inland com- 
merce of this commodity, joined to the general 
prohibition of exportation, muft have difeou- 
raged the cultivation of countries lefs fertile, and 
lefs favourably circumftanced, it is not perhaps 
very cafy to imagine. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Rife and Progrejs of Cities and Towns ^ after 
the Fall of the Roman Empire. 

T he inhabitants of cities and towns were, 
after the fall of the Roman empire, not 
more favoured than thofe of the country. They 
confifted, indeed, of a very different order of 
people from the firft inhabitants of the antient 
republicks of Greece and Italy. Thefe laft were 
compofed chiefly of the proprietors of lands, 
among whom the publick territory v/as originally 
divided, and who found it conveniei?.t to build 
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^ ?TT^ ^ their houfcs in the neighbourhood of one ano- 
ther, and to furround them with a wall, for the 
fake of common defence. After the fall of the 
Roman empire, on the contrary, the proprietors 
of land feem generally to have lived in fortified 
caftles on their own eftates, and in the midft of 
their ov/n tenants and dependants. The towns 
were chiefly inhabited by tradefmen and mecha- 
nicks, who feem in thofe days to have been of 
fervile, or very nearly of fervile condition. The 
privileges which we find granted by antient char- 
ters to the inhabitants of fome of the principal 
towns in Europe, fufficiently fhew what they 
were before thofe grants. The people to whom 
it is granted as a privilege, that they might give 
away their own daughters in marriage without 
the confent of their lord, that upon their death 
their own children, and not their lord, fhould 
fucceed to their goods, and that they might dif- 
pofe of their own efiefts by will, muft, before 
thofe grants, have been either altogether, or very 
nearly in the fame ftate of villanage with the oc- 
cupiers of land in the country. 

They feem, indeed, to have been a very poor, 
mean fett of people, who ufed to travel about 
with their goods from place to place, and from 
fair to fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of the 
prefent times. In all the different countries of 
Europe then, in the fame manner as in feveral of 
the Tartar governments of Afia at prefent, taxes 
ufed to be levied upon the pexfons and goods of 
travellers, when they paffed through certain ma- 
nors, when they went over certain bridges, when 

they 
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they carried about their goods from place to place ^ ^ 

in a fair, when they erected in it a booth or ftall 
to fell them in. Thefe different taxes were 
known in England by the names of paflage, 
pontage, laftage, and ftallage. Sometimes the 
king, fometimes a great lord, who had, it feems, 
upon fome occafions, authority to do this, would 
grant to particular traders, to fuch particularly 
as lived in their own demefnes, a general exemp- 
tion from fuch taxes. Such traders, though in 
other refpefts of fervile, or very nearly of fer- 
vile condition, were upon this account called 
Free-traders. They in return ufually paid to 
their proteftor a fort of annual poll-tax. In 
thofe days proteftion v/as feldom granted without 
a valuable confideration, and this tax might, 
perhaps, be confidered as compeiifation for what 
their patrons might lofe by their exemption from 
other taxes. At firft, both thofe poll-taxes and 
thofe exemptions feem to have been altogether 
perfonal, and to have afFefted only particular 
individuals, during either their lives, or the 
pleafure of their proteftors. In the very imper- 
feft accounts which have been publiflied from 
Domefday-book, of feveral of the towns of Eng- 
land, mention is frequently made, fometimes of 
the tax which particular burghers paid, each of 
them, either to the king, or to fome other great 
lord, for this fort of proteftion ; and fometimes 
of the general amount only of all thofe taxes 

* See Brady’s hiflorical treatife of Cities and Burroughs, 
p. 3i> 
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Buxhowfervilefoever may have been originally 
the condition of the inhabitants of the towns, it ap- 
pears evidently, that they arrived at liberty and in- 
dependency much earlier than the occupiers of land 
in the country. That part of the king’s revenue 
which arofe from fuch poll-taxes in any particu- 
lar town, ufed commonly to be lett in farm, 
during a term of years for a rent certain, fome- 
times to the flieriff of the county, and fometimes 
to other perfons. The burghers themfelves fre- 
quently got credit enough to be admitted to farm 
the revenues of this fort which arofe out of their 
own town, they becoming jointly and feverally 
anfwerable for the v/hole rent To lett a farm 
in this manner was quite agreeable to the ufual 
ccconomy of, I believe, the fovereigns of all the 
different countries of Europe; who ufed fre- 
quently to lett whole manors to all the tenants 
of rhofe manors, they becoming jointly and fc- 
verally anfwerable for the whole rent ; but in 
return being allowed to coll eft it in their own 
way, and to pay it into the king’s exchequer by 
the hands of their own bailiff, and being thus 
altogether freed from the infolence of the king’s 
officers ; a circumftance in thofe days regarded 
as of the greateft importance. 

At firft, the farm of the town was probably 
lett to the burghers, in the fame manner as it 
had been to other farmers, for a term of years 
only. In procefs of time, however, it feems to 

* See Madox Firma Burgi, p. i8, aJfo Hiilory of the Ex* 
vhequer, chap. lo. Sed, v. p. 223, firft edition* 

have 
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have become the general praftice to grant it to ^ 
them in fee, that is for ever, referving a rent 
cei'tain never afterwards to be augmented. The 
payment having thus become perpetual, the ex~ 
emptions, in return for which it was made, na- 
turally became perpetual too. Thofe exemptions, 
therefore, ceafed to be perfonal, and could not 
afterwards be confidered as belonging to indivi- 
duals as individuals, but as burghers of a parti- 
cular burgh, which, upon this account, was 
called a Free burgh, for the fame reafon that 
they had been called Free-burghers or Free- 
traders. 

Along with this grant, the important privi- 
leges above mentioned, that they might give 
away their own daughters in marriage, that their 
children fliould fucceed to them, and that they 
might difpofe of their own elfefts by will, were 
generally bellowed upon the burghers of the 
town to whom it was given. Whether fuch 
privileges had before been ufually granted along 
wdth the freedom of trade, to particular burgh- 
ers, as individuals, I know not. I reckon it 
not imiprobable that they were, though I cannot 
produce any direfl evidence of it. But however 
this may have been, the principal attributes of 
villanage and flavery being thus taken away from 
them, they now, .at leaft, became really free in 
our prefent fenfe of the word Freedom. 

Nor was this all. They were generally at the 
fame time erefted into a commonality or corpo- 
ration, with the privilege of having magiftrates 
and a town-council of their own, of making 

H 4 bye- 
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K bye-laws for their own government, of building 
walls for their own defence, and of reducing all 
their inhabitants under a fort of military difci- 
pline, by obliging them to watch and ward; 
that is, as antiently underftood, to guard and 
defend thofe walls again!!: all attacks and fur- 
prifes by night as well as by day. In England 
they were generally exempted from fuit to the 
hundred and county courts ; and all fuch pleas 
as jhould arife among them, the pleas of the 
crown excepted, were left to the decilion of their 
own magiftrates. In other countries much 
greater and more extenfive jurifdidtions were 
frequently granted to them 

It might, probably, be neceflary to grant to 
fuch towns as were admitted to farm their own 
revenues, fome fort of compulfive jurifdiction to 
oblige their own citizens to make payment. In 
thofe diforderly times it might have been ex- 
tremely inconvenient to have left them to feek 
riiis fort of juftice from any other tribunal. But 
it muft feem extraordinary that the fovereigns of 
all the different countries of Europe, fhould have 
exchanged in this manner for a rent certain, 
never more to be augmented, that branch of 
their revenue, which was, perhaps, of all others 
the moft likely to be improved by the natural 
courfe of things, without either expence or at- 
tention of their own : and that they fhould, be- 

• See Madox Firnia Burgi : See alfo PfeiFel in the remark- 
able events under Frederick II. and his fucceflbrs of the houfe 
of Suabia. 
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fides, have in this manner voluntarily erected a 
fort of independent republicks in the heart of 
their own dominions. 

In order to underiland this^ it muft be re- 
membered, that in thofe days the fovereign of 
perhaps no country in Europe, was able to pro- 
tect, through the whole extent of his dominions, 
the weaker part of his fubjefts from the oppref- 
fion of the great lords. Thofe whom the law 
could not protect, and who were not ftrong enough 
to defend themfelves, were obliged either to have 
recourfe to the proteftion of fome great lord, 
and in order to obtain it to become either his 
flaves or vaffals ; or to enter into a league of 
mutual defence for the common proteftion of 
one another. The inhabitants of cities and 
burghs, confidered as fingle individuals, had no 
pow’er to defend themfelves : but by entering 
into a league of mutual defence with their neigh- 
bours, they were capable of making no con- 
temptible refiftance. The lords defpifed the 
burghers, whom they confidered not only as of 
a different order, but as a parcel of emancipated 
flaves, almoft of a different fpecies from them' 
felves. The wealth of the burghers never failed 
to provoke their envy and indignation, and they 
plundered them upon every occafion without 
mercy or remorfe. The burghers naturally hated 
and feared the lords. The king hated and feared 
them too ; but though perhaps he might defpife, 
he had no reafon either to hate or fear the burgh- 
ers. Mutual intcreft, therefore, difpofed them 
to fupport the king, and the king to fupport 

tliem 
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againft the lords. They were the enemies 
of his enemies, and it was his intereft to render 
them as fecure and independent of thofe enemies 
as he could. By granting them magiftrates of 
their own, the privilege of making bye-laws for 
their own government, that of building walls for 
their own defence, and that of reducing all their 
inhabitants under a fort of military difeipline, he 
gave them all the means of fecurity and inde- 
pendency of the barons which it was in his power 
to beftow. Without the cftablilhment of fome 
regular government of this kind, without fomc 
authority to compel their inhabitants to adt ac- 
cording to fome certain plan or fyftem, no volun- 
tary league of mutual defence could either have 
afforded them any permanent fecurity, or have 
enabled them to give the king any confiderable 
fupport. By granting them the farm of their 
town in fee, he took away from thofe whom he 
wiflied to have for his friends, and, if one may 
fay fo, for his allies, all ground of jcaloufy and 
fufpicion that he was ever afterwards to opprefs 
them, either by raifing the farm rent of their 
town, or by granting it to fome other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the worft terms 
with their barons, feem accordingly to have been 
the moft liberal in grants of this kind to their 
burghs. King John of England, for example, 
appears to have been a moft munificent bene- 
fadtor to his towns Philip the Firft of France 
loft all authority over his barons, Towards the 


^ See Madv?x, 
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end of his reign, his fon Lewis, known after- 
wards by the name of Lewis the Fat, confulted, 
according to Father Daniel, with the bifhops of 
the royal demefnes, concerning the moil: proper 
means of refiirainlng the violence of the great 
lords. Their advice conilfted of two dilFerent 
propofals. One was to erecl a new order of ju- 
rifdidtion, by eftablifhing magiltrates and a town 
council in every connderable town of his de- 
rnefnes. The other was to form a new militia, by 
making the inhabitants of thole towns, under the 
command of their own magiferates, march out 
upon proper occafions to the alTiftance of the 
king. It is from this period, according to the 
French antiquarians, that we are to date the in- 
ftitution of the rnagiftrates and councils of cities 
in France. It was during the unprofperous 
reigns of the princes of the houfe of Suabia that 
the greater part of the free towns of Germany 
i^ceived the firft: grants of their privileges, and 
that the famous Flanfeatic league firft became 
formidable 

The militia of the cities feems, in thofe times, 
not to have been inferior to that of the country, 
and as they could be more readily aiTembled 
upon any fudden occafion, they frequently had 
the advantage in their difputes with the neigh- 
bouring lords. In countries, fuch as Italy and 
Switzerland, in which, on account either of 
their diftance from the principal feat of govern- 
ment, of the natural ftrength of the country 


itfclf. 
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® OjO ^ itfelf, or of fome other reaf)n, the fovereign 
came to lofe the v/hole of his authority, the 
cities generally became independent republicks, 
and conquered all the nobility in their neigh- 
bourhood} obliging them to pull down their 
caftles in th^ country, and to live, like other 
peaceable inhabitants, in the city. This is the 
Ihort hiftory of the republick of Berne, as well 
as of feveral other cities in Switzerland. If you 
except Venice, for of that city the hiftory is 
fomewhat different, it is the hiftory of all the 
confiderable Italian republicks, of which fo great 
a number arofe and perifhed, between the end of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the fixteenth 
century. 

In countries fuch as France or England, where 
the authority of the fovereign, though frequently 
very low, never was deftroyed altogether, the 
cities had no opportunity of becoming entirely 
independent. They became, however, fo con* 
fiderable that the fovereigti could impofe no tax 
upon them, befides the ftated farm-rent of the 
town, without their own confent. They were, 
therefore, called upon to fend deputies to the 
general affembly of the ftates of the kingdom, 
where they might join with the clergy and the 
barons in granting, upon urgent occafions, fame 
extraordinary aid to the king. Being generally 
too more favourable to his power, their deputies 
fee:n, fometimes, to have been employed by him 
as a counter-balance in thofe aftemblies to the 
authoriry of the gi'eat lords. Flence the origin 

of 
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of the reprefentation of burghs in the ftates ge- 
neral of all the great monarchies in Europe. 

Order and good government, and along with 
them the liberty and fecurity of individuals, 
were, in this manner, eftabliffied in cities at a 
time when the occupiers of land in the country 
were expofed to every fort of violence. But men 
in this defencelefs (late naturally content them- 
felves with their neceflary fubfillence ; becaufe 
to acquire more might only tempt the injuftice 
of their oppreflbrs. On the contrary, when they 
are fecure of enjoying the fruits of their induftry, 
they naturally exert it to better their condition, 
and to acquire not only the neceffaries, but the 
convenicncie^ and elegancies of life. That in- 
duftry, therefore, which aims at fomething more 
than neceflary fubfiftence, was eftablifhed in 
cities long before it was commonly praftifed by 
the occupiers of land in the country. If in the 
hands of a poor cultivator, onpreffed with the 
fervitude of villanage, fome little flock fhoulJ 
accumulate, he would naturally conceal it with 
great care from his mafler, to whom it would 
otherwife have belonged, and take the firfl op- 
portunity of running away to a town. The law 
was at that time fo indulgent to the inhabitants 
of towns, and fo defiroiis of diminiiliing the au- 
thority of the lords over tliofe of the country, 
that if he could conceal himfelf there from the 
purfuit of his lord for a year, he was free for 
ever. Whatever flock, therefore, accumulated 
in the hands of the induflrious part of the inha- 
bitants of the country, naturally took refuge In 

cities. 
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® ^ cities, as the only fanftuaries in which it could 

be fecure to the peiion that acquired iu 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, mull: 
al'ways ultimately derive their fubliftence, and 
the whole materiLils and means of their induftry 
from^he country. But thofe of a city, fituated 
near either tlie fea-coaft or the banJvS of a navi- 
gable river, are not neceffarily confined to derive 
them from the country in their neighbourhood. 
They have a much wider range, and may draw 
them from the moft remote corners of the world, 
either In exchange for the manufiftured produce 
of their own induftry, or by performing the 
office of carriers between diftant countries, and 
exchanging the produce of one for that of ano- 
ther. A city miight in this manner grow up to 
great wealth and fplcndor, while not only the 
country in its neighbourhood, but all thofe to 
which it traded, were in poverty and wretched- 
nefs. Each of thofe countries, perhaps, taken 
fingly, could afford it but a fmall part, either of 
its fubfifcence, or of its employment; but all of 
them taken together could afford it both a great 
fubfiftence and a great employment. There 
were, however, within the narrow circle of the 
commerce of thofe times, fome countries that 
were opulent and induftrious. Such was the 
Greek empire as long as it fubfifted, and that of 
the Saracens during the reigns of the Abaffides. 
Such too was Egypt till it was conquered by the 
Turks, fome part of the coaft of Barbary, and all 
thofe provinces of Spain which wen^- under the 
government of the Moors. 


The 
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The cities of Italy feem to have been the firft 
in Europe which were raifed by commerce to any 
confiderable degree of opulence. Italy lay in the 
center of what was at that time the improved and 
civilized part of the world. The cruzades too, 
though by the great wafte of ftock and deftruction 
of inhabitants which they occafioned, they mult 
neceffarily have retarded the progrefs of the 
greater part of Europe, were extremely favour- 
able to that of fome Italian cities. The great 
armies which marched from all parts to the con- 
qiieft of the Holy Land, gave extraordinary en- 
couragement to the fliipping of Venice, Genoa, 
and Pifa, fometimes in tranfporting them thi- 
ther, and always in fupplying them with provi- 
fions. They were the commiffarics, if one may 
fay fo, of thofe armies ; and the moft deftruftive 
frenzy that ever bcfel the European nations, was 
a fource of opulence to thofe republicks. 

The inhabitants of trading cities, by import- 
ing the improved manufaftures and expenfive 
luxuries of richer countries, afforded fonte food 
to the vanity of the great proprietors, wlio 
eagerly purchafed them with great quantities of 
the rude produce of their own lands. Tiie com - 
merce of a great part of Europe in thofe times 
accordingly, conlifted chiefly in the excliange of 
their own rude, for the manufactured produce 
of more civilized nations. Thus the v/ooi of 
England ufed to be exchanged for the wines of 
France, and the fine cloths of Flanders, in the 
fame maaner as the corn of Poland is at this 
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day exchanged for the wines and brandies of 
France, and for the filks and velvets of France 
and Italy. 

A TASTE for the finer and more improved 
manufaftiires, was in this manner introduced by 
foreign commerce into countries where no fuch 
works were carried on. But when this tafte 
became fo general as to occafion a confiderable 
demand, the merchants, in order to fave the ex- 
pence of carriage, naturally endeavoured to efta- 
blifh fome manufactures of the fame kind in their 
own country. Hence the origin of the firft ma- 
nufactures for diftant fale that feem to have been 
eftablifhed in the weftern provinces of Europe, 
after the fall of the Roman empire. 

No large country, it mull be obferved, ever 
did or could fubfift without fome fort of manu- 
factures being carried on in it; and when it is 
laid of any fuch country that it has no manu- 
factures, it muft always be underftood of the 
finer and more improved, or of fuch as are fit 
for diftant fale. In every large country, both 
the cloathing and houftiold furniture of the far 
greater part of the people, are the produce of 
their own induftry. This is even more univer- 
fally the cafe in thofe poor countries which are 
commonly faid to have no manufactures, than in 
thofe rich ones that are faid to abound in them. 
In the latter, you will generally find, both in the 
deaths and houftiold furniture of the loweft rank 
of people, a much greater proportion of foreign 
productions than in the former. 


Those 
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Those manufadures which are fit for diftant 
fale, feem to have been introduced into different 
countries in two different ways. 

Sometimes they have been introduced, in the 
manner above mentioned, by the violent opera- 
tion, if one may fay fo, of the flocks of parti- 
cular merchants and undertakers, who eftablifhed 
them in imitation of fome foreign manufaftnres 
of the fame kind. Such manufactures, there- 
fore, are the offspring of foreign commerce, and 
fuch feem to have been the antient manufactures 
of filks, velvets, and brocades, which flourifhed 
in Lucca during the thirteenth century. They 
were banifhed from thence by the tyranny of one 
of Machiavefs heroes, Caftruccio Caflracani. 
In 1310, nine hundred families were driven out 
of Lucca, of whom thirty-one retired to Venice, 
and offered to introduce there the filk manu- 
facture^. Their offer was accepted; many pri- 
vileges were conferred upon them, and they 
beitan the manufacture with three hundred work- 
men. Such too feem to have been the manu- 
factures of fine cloths that anticntly flouriflied in 
Flanders, and which were introduced into Eng- 
land in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth; 
and fuch are the prefent filk manufactures of 
Lyons and Spiral-fields. Manufactures intro- 
duced in this manner are generally employed 
upon foreign materials, being imitations of fo- 
reign manufactures. When the Venetian manu- 

* See Saudi Iftoria Civile de Vinezia, Part 2. voL L 
pfige 247, and 256. 
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fadure was firfl; eftablifiied the materials were all 
brought from Sicily and the Levant. The more 
antient manufafture of Lucca was likewife car- 
ried on with foreign materials. The cultivation 
of mulberry trees, and the brc?cding of filk 
worms, feem not to have been common in the 
northern parts of Italy before the fixteenth cen- 
tury. Thofe arts were not introduced into 
France till the reign of Charles IX. The ma- 
nufadtures of Flanders were carried on chiefly 
with Spanifh and Englifh wool. Spanilh wool 
was tlie material, not of the firfl: woollen manu- 
faftiire of England, hut of the firfl: that was fit 
for diftant fale. More than one half the mate- 
rials of the Lyons manufafture is at this day 
foreign filk; when it was firfl eftabliflied, the 
whole or very nearly the v>7hole was fo. No part 
of the materials of the Spital-fields manufadlure 
is ever likely to be the produce of England. 
The feat of fuch manufadfures, as they are 
generally introduced by th^ feheme and projeft 
of a few individuals, is fometimes eftabliflied in 
a maritime city, and fometimes in an inland 
town, according as their intereft, judgment or 
caprice happen to determine. 

At other times manufaftures for diftant fale 
grow up naturally, and as it were of their own 
accord, by the gradual refinement of thofe 
houfhold and coarler manufadtures which mufl: 
at all times be carried on even in the pooreft and 
rudeft countries. Such manufactures are gene- 
rally employed- upon the materials which the 
country produces, and they feem frequently to 

have 
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have been firft relRned and improved in flich in- 
land countries as were, not indeed at a very 
great, but at a confiderable diftance from the fea 
coaft, and fometimes even from all water car- 
riage. An inland country naturally fertile and 
cafiiy cultivated, produces a great furplus of pro- 
vifions beyond what is neccflary for maintaining 
the cultivators, and on account of the expence of 
land carriage, and inconveniency of river navi- 
gation, it may frequently be difficult to fend 
this furplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, ren- 
ders provifions cheap, and encourages a great 
number of workmen to fettle in the neighbour- 
hood, who find that their induftry can there pro- 
cure them more of the neceffaries and conve- 
niencies of life than in other places. They 
work up the materials of manufacture which the 
land produces, and exchange their finifhed "work, 
or what is the fame thing the price of it, for 
more materials and rrovifions. I'hcy give a 
new value to the furplus part of the rude produce, 
by faving the expence of carrying it to the water 
fide, or to fome diilant market; and they furnifii 
the cultivators with fomethinp; in cxchan.«jc for 
it that is either ufeful or agreeable to them, 
upon eafier terms than tiicy could have obtained 
it before. The ciiliivators get a better price for 
their furplus produce, and can purchafe cheaj^er 
other conveniencies which they have occafion 
fur. They are tluis both encouraged and ena- 
bled to increaie this furplus produce by a furtlier 
improvement and better cultivation of the land; 
and as the fertility of the land had given birth 

I 2 to 
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^ ^ manufafture, fo the progrefs of the manu- 

facture re-aflis upon the land, and increafes ftlll 
further its fertility* The manufaflurers firfl: 
fupply the neighbourhood, and afterwards, as 
their work improves and refines, more diftant 
markets. For though neither the rude produce, 
nor even the coarfe manufafture, could, without 
the greatefl difficulty, fupport the expence of a 
coafiderable land carriage, the refined and im- 
proved manufacture cafily may. In a fmall 
bulk it frequently contains the price of a great 
quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine cloth, 
for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, 
contains in it, the price, not only of eighty 
pounds weight of v/ool, but fometimes of feveral 
thoufand weight of corn, the maintenance of the 
<liffcrcnt working people, and of their immediate 
employers. The corn, which could with diffi- 
culty have been carried abroad in its own lhape, 
is in this manner virtually exported in that of the 
complete manufadure, and may eafily be fent to 
the remoteft corners of the world. In this man- 
ner have grown up naturally, and as it were of 
their own accord, the manufa<fcures of Leeds, 
Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Wolver- 
hampton. Such manufactures are the offspring 
of agriculture. In the modern hiftory of Eu- 
rope, their extenfion and improvement have ge- 
nerally been pofterior to thofe which were the 
ofi spring of foreign commerce. England was 
noted for the manufafture of fine cloths made of 
Spanifli wool, more than a century before any of 
thofe which now flourilh in the places above 

mentioned 
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mentioned were fit for foreign fale. The exten- 
fion and improvement of thefe laft could not 
take place but in confequence of the extenfion 
and improvement of agriculture, the lafh and 
greateft effeft of foreign commerce, and of the 
manufaftures immediately introduced by it, and 
which I fliall now proceed to explain. 


CHAP. IV. 

How the Commerce of the Towns conirtlufed to the 
Improvement of the Country, 

T he increafe and riches of commercial and 
manufafturing towns, contributed to the 
improvement and cultivation of the countries to 
which they belonged, in three different ways. 
First, by affording a great and ready market 
for the rude produce of the country, they gave 
encouragement to its cultivation and further im- 
provement, This benefit was not even confined 
to the countries in which they were fitiiated, but 
extended more or iels to all thofe wdth wliich 
they had any dealings. To all of them they 
afforded a market for feme part either of their 
rude or manufadtured produce, and confecpiently 
gave feme encouragement to the induftry .uid 
improvement of all. Their own country, how- 
ever, on account of its neighbourhood, ncceffa' 
fily derived the greateft benefit from this market. 
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^ ^ Its rude produce being charged with Icfs car- 

riage, the traders could pay the growers a better 
price for it, and yet afford it as cheap to the con- 
fumers as that of more diftant countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the inha-- 
bitants of cities was frequently employed in pur- 
chafmg fiicli lands as were to be fold, of which a 
great part would frequently be uncultivated. 
Merchants are commonly ambitious of becoming 
country gentlemen, and when they do, they are 
generally the beft of all improvers. A merchant 
is accuflomed to employ his money chiefly in 
profitable projeftsj whereas a mere country gen- 
tleman is acciiftomed to employ it chiefly in 
expencc. The one often fees his money go from 
him and return to him again with a profit: the 
other, when once he parts with it, very feldom 
expefts to fee any more of it. Thofe different 
habits naturally affeft their temper and difpo- 
fition in every fort of bufinefs. A merchant is 
commonly a bold; a country gentleman, a timid 
undertaker. The one is not afraid to lay out at 
once a large capital upon the improvement of 
his land, v/hcii he has a probable profpedt of 
raifing the value of it in proportion to the ex- 
pence. The other, if he has any capital, which 
is not always the cafe, feldom ventures to em- 
ploy it in this manner. If he improves at all, 
it is comnnonly not with a capital, but with what 
he can favc out of his annual revenue. Who- 
ever has had the fortune to live in a mercantile 
town fituated in an unimproved country, muft 
have frequently obferved how much more fpirited 

the 
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the operations of merchants were in this way, 
than thofe of mere country gentlemen. The 
habits, befides, of order, oeconomy and atten- 
tion, to which mercantile bufinefs naturally 
forms a merchant, render him much fitter to 
execute, with profit and fucccfs, any projeil of 
improvement. 

‘Lhirdly, and laftly, commerce and manu- 
fadtures gradually introduced order and good go- 
vernment, and with them, the liberty and fecu- 
rity of individuals, among the inhabitants of the 
country, who had before lived almoft in a con- 
tinual ftate of war with their neighbours, and of 
fervilc dependency upon their fuperiors. This, 
though it has been the leaft obferved, is by far 
the moft important of all their efFedls. Mr. 
Hume is the only writer who, fo far as I know, 
has hitherto taken notice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufiifturcs, a great 
proprietor, having nothing for which he can ex- 
change the greater part of the produce of his 
lands which is over and above the maintenance 
of the cultivators, confumes the whole in ruflick 
hofpitality at home. If this furplus produce is 
fufficient to maintain a hundred or a thoufand 
men, he can make ufe of it in no other way than 
by maintaining a hundred or a thoufand men, 
He is at all times, therefore, furrounded with a 
multitude of retainers and dependants, who hav- 
ing no equivalent to give in return for their 
maintenance, but being fed entirely by liis boun- 
ty, muft obey him, for the fame reafon that fcl- 
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® ^ diers muft obey the prince who pays them. Be- 

fore the extenfion of commerce and manufafture^ 
in Europe, the hofpitality of the rich and the 
great, from the fovereign down to the fmalleft 
baron, exceeded every thing which in the pre- 
fent times we can eafily form a notion of. Weft- 
minftcr-hall w^as the dining-room of William 
Rufus, and might frequently, perhaps, not be 
too large for his company. It was reckoned a 
piece of magnilicence in Thomas Becket, that 
he ilrowed the floor or his hall wdth clean hay or 
nirties in the fcafon, in order that the knights and 
fquircs, who could not get feats, might not fpoil 
their fine cloaths when they fat down on the floor 
to eat their dinner. The great carl of Warwick 
is faid to have entertained everyday at his differ- 
ent manors, thirty thoufand people ; and though 
the number here may have been exaggerated, it 
mull:, how^ever, have been very great to admit 
of fuch exaggeration. A hofpitality nearly of 
the fame kind was cxercifed not many years ago 
in many difixrent parts of the highlands of Scot- 
land. It feems to be common in all nations to 
whom commerce and manufadtures are little 
known. I have feen, fays Doctor Pocock, an 
Arabian chief dine in the ftreets of a town where 
he had come to fell his cattle, and invite all 
paflTengers, even common beggars, to fit dowft 
with him and partake of his banquet. 

The occupiers of land were in every refpefl as 
dependent upon the great proprietor as his re- 
tainers. Even fuch of them as were not in a 
ftate of yillanage, were tenants at will, who paid 
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a rent in no refpeft equivalent to the fubfiftencc ^ 
.which the land afforded them, A crown, half a < — 
crown, a Iheep, a lamb, was fome years ago in 
the highlands of Scotland a common rent for 
lands which maintained a family. In fome places 
it is fo at this day ; nor will money at prefcnt 
purchafe a greater quantity of commodities there 
than in other places. In a country 'wlicrc the 
furplus produce of a large eftate muft be con- 
fumed upon the eftate itfelf, it will frequently be 
more convenient for tlie p^roprietor, that part of 
it be confumed at a diftance from his own houfe, 
provided they who confume it arc as dependent 
upon him as either his retainers or Ids mienial 
fervants. He is thereby faved from the embar- 
rafTment of either too large a company or too 
large a family. A tenant at will, who pofTeiTes 
land fufficient to maintain his family for little 
more than a quit-rent, is as dependent upon the 
proprietor as any fervant or retainer whatever, 
and muft obey him with as licile referve. Sucli 
a proprietor, as he feeds his fervants and retain- 
ers at his own huufe, fo he feeds his tenants at 
tlicir iioiifes. The fubfillence of both is derived 
from Ids bounty, and its continuance depends 
upon his good pleafure. 

Upon the authority v;hich the great proprie- 
tors ncccflarily had in fuch a ft ate of things over 
their tenants and retainers, was founded the power 
of tliC antient barons. They necelfarily became 
tlie judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of 
all who dwelt upon their ePtates. They could 
maintain order and execuie the law within their 
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K relpe£live dcmefnes, becaufc each of them could 
there turn the whole force of all the inhabitants 
againft the injuftice of any one. No other per- 
Ibn had fufFicicnt authority te- do this. The kino: 
in particular had not. In thole antient times he 
was little more than the greateft proprietor in 
his dominions, to v/hom, for tiic lake of common 
defence againft their common enemies, the otlier 
great proprietors paid certain refpefts. To have 
enforced payment of a fmall debt within the lands 
of a great proprietor, where all the inhabitants 
were armed and accuftomed to (land by one ano- 
ther, would have coft the king, had he attempt- 
ed it by his own authority, almoft the fame 
effort as to extinguifli a civil war. He was, 
therefore, obliged to abandon the adminiftration 
of juftice through the greater part of the country, 
to thofe who were capable of adminiftering it j 
and for the fame reafon to leave the command of 
the country militia to thofe whom that militia 
would obey. 

It is a miftake to imagine that tliofe territo- 
rial jurifdictions took their origin from the feudal 
law. Not only the higheft jiirifdiftions both ci- 
vil and criminal, but tlic power of levying troops, 
of coining money, and even that of making bye- 
laws for the government of their own people, 
were all rights pofteffed allodially by the great 
proprietors of land feveral centuries before even 
the name of the feudal law wms known in Europe. 
The authority and jurifdiftion of the Saxon lords 
in England, appear to have been as great be- 
fore the conqueft, as that of any of tiie Norman 

lords 
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lords after it. But the feudal law is not fup- 
pofcd to have become the common law of Eng- 
land till after the conqueft. That the moft ex- 
tenfive authority and jurifdiftions were poflefled 
by the great lords in France allodially, long be- 
fore the feudal law was introduced into that 
country, is a matter of fad: that admits of no 
doubt. That authority and thofe jurifdidtions 
all ncceiTarily flowed frtrm the ftate of property 
and manners juft now deferibed. Without re- 
mounting to the remote antiquities of either the 
French or Er.glifn monarchies, we may find in 
much later times many proofs that I'ucii efFeds 
mull always flow from fuch caufes. It is not 
thirty years ago fince Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, 
a gentleman of Lochabar in Scotland, without 
any legal warrant v. iiatever, not being what was 
then called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant 
in chief, but a vaflal of the duke of Argyle, and 
without being fo much as ajuftice of peace, ufed, 
notwithftanding, to exeixife the higheft criminal 
jurifdidion over his own people. He is laid to 
have done fo with great equity, though without 
any of the formalities of juftice; and it is not 
improbable that the ftate of that part of the coun- 
try at that time made it neceflary for him to 
aflTume this authority in order to maintain the 
publick peace. That gentleman, whofe rent 
never exceeded five hundred pounds a year, car- 
ried, in 1745, eight hundred of his own people 
into the rebellion with him. 
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book The introduftion of the feudal law, fo far 
from extending, may be regarded as an attempt 
to moderate the authority of the great allodial 
lords. It eftablifhed a regular fubordination, 
accompanied with a long train of fervices and 
duties, from the king down to the fmalleft pro- 
prietor. During the minority of the proprietor, 
the rent, together with the management of his 
lands, fell into the hands of liis immediate fupe- 
rior, and, confequently, thofe of all great pro- 
prietors into the hands of the king, who was 
charged with the maintenance and education of 
the pupil, and v/hq, from his authority as guar- 
dian, was fuppofed to have a right of difpofing 
of him in marriage, provided it w'as in a manner 
not unfuitable to his rank. But though this in- 
flitution neceffariiy tended to Itrengthen the 
authority of the king, and to weaken that of the 
great proprietors, it could not do either fuffici- 
ently for eftablifhing order and good government 
among the inhabitants of the country becaufe 
it could not alter fufficiently that ftate of pro- 
perty and manners from which the diforders 
arofe. The authority of government fill conti- 
nued to be, as before, too weak in the head ajid 
too ftrong in the inferior members, and the ex- 
ceffive ftrength of the inferior members was the 
caufe of the w'eaknefs of the head. After the 
inftitution of feudal fubordination, the king was 
as incapable of reftraining the violence of the 
great lords as before. They Hill continued to 
make war according to their own diferetion, al- 
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moft condnually upon one another, and very ^ p. 
frequently upon the king ; and the open countiy 
ftill continued to be a fcene of violence, rapine, 
and diforder. 

But vv^hat all the violence of the feudal infti- 
tutions could never have cfFefted, the filent and 
infenfible operation of foreign commerce and ma- 
nufadtures gradually brought about. Thele gra- 
dually furnifhed the great proprietors with fome- 
thing for which they could exchange the whole 
fiirplus pi*oduce of their lands, and which they 
could confume themfelves without fliaring it 
either with tenants or retainers. All for our- 
felves, and nothing for other people, feems, in 
every age of the world, to have been the vile 
maxim of the mafters of mankind. As foon, 
therefore, as they could find a mctliod of con- 
fuming the whole value of their rents themfeh/es, 
they had no diipofitioa to fnare themi with any 
other perlbns. For a pair of diamond buckles 
perhaps, or for fomething as frivolous and ufe- 
Icfs, they exchanged the maintenance, or wdiat 
is the fame tlfmg, the price of the maintenance 
of a thoufand men for a vear, and tvith it the 
whole weight and authority which it could give 
them. The buckles, however, were to be all 
their own, and no other human creature was to 
have any fliarc of them; whereas in the more 
antient method of expence they mufl have ibareJ 
witli at lead a thoufand people. With the judges 
that were to determine the preference, this dif- 
ference was pcrfedtly decifivc ; and thus, for the 
gratification of the mod childiih, the meaneftand 
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® ^ the mofl; fordid of all vanities, they gradually bar- 

tered their whole power and authority. 

In a country where there is no foreign com- 
merce, nor any of tlxe finer manufactures, a man 
of ten thoufand a year cannot well employ his 
revenue in any other way than in maintaining, 
perhaps, a thoufand families, who arc all of them 
necclfarily at his command. In the prefent ftate 
of Europe, a man of ten thoufand a year can 
fpend his whole revenue, and he generally does 
fo, without dircCtly maintaining twenty people, 
or beine: able to command more than ten foot- 
men not worth the commanding. Indiredlly, 
perhaps, he maintains as great or even a greater 
number of people than he could have done by the 
antient method of expence. For though the 
quantity of precious productions for which he ex- 
changes his whole revenue be very fmall, the 
number of workmen employed in collecting and 
preparing it, muft neceflarily have been very 
great. Its great price generally arifes from the 
wages of their labour, and the profits of all their 
immediate employers. By paying that price he 
indirectly pays all thofe wages and profits, and 
thus indirectly contributes to the maintenance of 
all the workmen and their employers. He ge- 
nerally contributes, however, but a very fmall 
proportion to that of each, to very few perhaps 
a tenth, to many not a hundredth, and to fome 
not a thoufandth, nor even a ten thoufandth part 
of their whole annual maintenance. Though he 
contributes, therefore, to the maintenance of 
them all, they are ail more or Icfs independent 
2 of 
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of him, becaufe generally they can all be main- 
tained without him. 

When the great proprietors of land fpend 
their rents in maintaining their tenants and re- 
tainers, each of them maintains entirely all his 
own tenants and all his own retainers. But when 
they fpend them in maintaining tradefmen and 
artificers, they may, all of them taken together, 
perhaps, maintain as great, or, on account of the 
wafte which attends rufcick hofpitality, a greater 
number of people than before. Each of tliem, 
however, taken fmgly, contributes often but a 
very final! fliare to the maintenance of any indi- 
vidual of this greater number. Each tradefman 
or artificer derives his fubfiftence from the em- 
ployment, not of one, but of a hundred or a 
thoufand different cuftomers. Though in fome 
mcafure obliged to them all, therefore, he is not 
abfolutcly de])cndent upon any one of them. 

The pcrfonal cxpcncc of the great proprietors 
having in this manner gradually ir^crcafed, it was 
irnpollible that the number of their retainers 
Ihonld not as gradually diminifli, till they were 
at Lift difinlired altogether. TJie fame caiife 
gradually led tliem to difmifs the unneceJTaiy 
})art of their tenants. Farms were enlarged, and 
the occupiers of land, notwitliftanding the com- 
plaints of depopulation, reduced to tlie number 
neceflary for cultivating it, according to the im- 
perfect ftate of cultivation and improvement in 
thole times. By the removal of the unnecefiary 
mouths, and by cxaLHino- from the farmer die 
full value of the farm, a gieater fuipius, or what 
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K IS the fame thing, the price of a greater furplus,- 
was obtained for the proprietor, which the mer- 
chants and manufacturers foon furnifhed him 
with a method of fpending upon his own perfon 
in the fame manner as he had done the reft. 
The fame caiife continuing to operate, he was 
dcfirous to raife his rents above what his lands, 
in the ivflinl ftate of their improvement, could 
afford. ITs tenants could agree to this upon 
one condition only, that they fliould be fecured 
in tlvjir poirefTion, for fuch a term of years as 
might give them time to recover with profit 
whatever they Ihould lay out in the further im- 
provement of the land. The cxpenfive vanity 
of the landlord made him willing to accept of 
this condition i and hence the origin of long 
leafes. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full value 
of the land, is not altogether dependent upon the 
landlord. The pecuniary advantages which they 
receive from one another, are mutual and equal, 
and fuch a tenant will expofe neither his life nor 
his fortUxne in the fervicc of the proprietor. But 
if he has a leafe for a long term of years, he is 
altogether independent; and his landlord muft 
not expect from him even the inoft trifling fervicc 
beyond v/hat is either exprefsly ftipulated in the 
lealc, or impoled upon him by the common and 
knov/n law of the country. 

'The tenants having in this manner become 
independent, and the retainers being difmiffcd, 
the great proprietors were no longer capable of 
interrupting the regular execution of juftice, or 
I of 
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of difturbing the peace of the country. Having c 
fold their birth-right, not like Efau for a mefs 
of pottage in time of hunger and neceffity, but 
in the wantonnefs of plenty, for trinkets and 
baubles, fitter to be the play- things of children 
than the ferious purfuits of men, they became as 
infignificant as any lubftantial burgher or tradef- 
man in a city. A regular government was 
eftablifhed in the country as well as in the city, 
nobody having fufiicient power to difturb its 
operations in the one, any more than in the 
other. 

It docs not, perhaps, relate to the prefent 
fubjedl, but I cannot help remarking ir, that 
very old families, fuch as have pofTefied feme 
confiderable eftate from father to fon for many 
fucceflive generations, are very rare in com- 
mercial countries. In countries which have 
little commerce, on the contrary, fuch as Wales 
or the highlands of Scotland, they are very com- 
mon. The Arabian hiltorics feem to be all full 
of genealogies, and there is a hiftory written by 
a Tartar Khan, which has been trandated into 
fevcral European languages, and which contains 
fcarce any thing elfcj a proof that antient fami- 
lies are very common among thole nations. In 
countries where a rich man can fpend his revenue 
in no other way than by maintaining as many 
people as it can maintain, he is not apt to run 
out, and his benevolence it feems is feldom lb 
violent as to attempt to maintain more than he 
can afford. But where he can fpend the greaieft 
revenue upon his own perfon, he frequently has 
VoL. IE K ’ no 
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K no bounds to his cxpence, becaufe he frequently 
has no bounds to his vanity, or to his aifeftion 
for his own perfon. In commercial countries, 
therefore, riches, in fpite of the moft violent re- 
gulations of law to prevent their diflipation, very 
feldoin remain long in the fame family. Among 
fimple nations, on the contrary, they frequently 
do without any regulations of lawj for among 
nations of flaepherds, fuch as the Tartars and 
Arabs, the confumable nature of their property 
necelTarily renders all fuch regulations impoffible. 

A REVOLUTION of the greateft importance to 
the publick happinefs, was in this manner 
brought about by two different orders of people, 
who had not the leafl intention to ferve the pub- 
lick. To gratify the moft childifh vanity was 
the foie motive of the great proprietors. The 
merchants and artificers, much lefs ridiculous, 
afted merely from a view to their own intereft, 
and in purfuit of their own pedlar principle of 
turning a penny wherever a penny was to be got. 
Neither of them had either knowledge or fore- 
fight of that great revolution which the folly of 
the one, and the induftry of the other, was gra- 
dually bringing about. 

It is thus that through the greater part of 
Europe the commerce and manufactures of cities, 
inftead of being the effeCt, have been the caufe 
and occafion of the improvement and cultivation 
of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to the 
natural courfe of things, is neceffarily both flow 
and uncertain. Compare the flow progrefs of 

thofe 
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iliofe European countries of which the v/eaith ^ 
depends very much upon their commerce and 
manufaclures, with the rapid advances of onr 
North American colonies^ of which the wealth 
is founded altogether in agriculture. Through 
the greater part of Europe, the number of inha- 
bitants is not fuppofcd to double in It Is tlian five 
hundred years. In feveral of our North Ameri- 
can colonics, it is found to double in twenty or 
five-and-twenty years. In Eiiirope, the law of 
primogeniture, 'and perpetuities of different 
kinds, prevent the divilion of great efiates, ar.d 
thereby hinder the multiplication of Imall pro- 
prietors. A fmall proprietor, howetcr, who 
know^s every part of his little territory, who 
views it with all the aflfrftion v/hich property, 
efpecially fmall property, naturally infpires, and 
who upon that account takes pleafure not only 
in cultivating but in adorning it, is generally of 
all improvers the moil induftrious, the mod in- 
telligent, and the moll fuccefsful. The fame 
regulations, bendes, keep fo much land (uit of 
the market, that there are ahvays more capitals 
to buy than there is land to fell, fo that what is 
fold always fells at a monopoly price. I'hc rent 
never pays the intereil of the purchafe-money, 
and is bcfides burdened with repairs and other 
occafional charges, to which the intereil of money 
is not liable. To purchafe land is e\"ery where 
in Europe a mod unprofitable employment of a 
fmall capital. For the fake of the fuperior fecu- 
rity, indeed, a man of moderate circumdanccs, 
when he retires from bufinefs, will fometimes 
K a chufe- 
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® ^ cluife to lay out his little capital in land, A man 

of profciTion too, whofe revenue is derived from 
another fource, often loves to fecure his favings 
in the fame way. But a young man, who, in- 
llead of applying to trade or to fome profefllon, 
fliould employ a capital of two or three thoufand 
pounds in the purchafe and cultivation of a fmall 
piece of land, might indeed expert to live very 
happily, and very independently, but mull bid 
adieu, for ever, to all hope of either great for- 
tune or great illuftration, which by a different 
employment of his ftock he might have had the 
fame chance of acquiring with otlier people. 
Such a perfon too, though he cannot afpire at 
being a proprietor, will often difdain to be a far- 
mer. The fmall quantity of land, therefore, 
which is brought to market, and the high price 
of what is brought thither, prevents a great 
number of capitals from being employed in its 
cultivation and improvement which would other- 
wife have taken that direclion. In North Ame- 
rica, on the contrary, fifty or fixty pounds is 
often found a fufficient ftock to begin a planta- 
tion with. The purchafe and improvement of 
uncultivated land, is tliere the moft profitable 
employment of the fmalleft as well as of the 
greateft capitals, and the moft direft road to all 
the fortune and illuftration which can be acquired 
in that country. Such land, indeed, is in North 
America to be had almoft for nothing, or at a 
price much below the value of the natural »pro- 
duce; a thing impoflible in Europe, or, indeed, 
in any country where all lands have long been 

private 
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private property. If landed eftates,^ however, ^ 
were divided equally among all the children, 
upon the death of any proprietor v/ho left a nu- 
merous family, the eftate would generally be 
fold. So much land would come to market, that 
it could no longer fell at a monopoly price. 
The free rent of the land would go nearer to pay 
the intereft of the purchafe-money, and a final! 
capital might be employed in piirchafing land as 
profitably as in any other way. 

England, on account of the natural fertility 
of the foil, of the great extent of the fea-coaft in 
proportion to that of the whole country, and of 
the many navigable rivers which run through it, 
and afl'ord the convenicncy of water carriage to 
feme of the moft inland parts of it, is perhaps as 
Vv^ell fitted by nature as any large country in Eu- 
rope, to be the feat of foreign commerce, of ma- 
nufaftures for diftant falc, and of all the im- 
provements which thefe can occafion. From the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, the 
Englifli legiflature has been peculiarly attentive 
to the interefts of commerce and manufaftures, 
and in reality there is no country in Europe, 
Holland itfelf not excepted, of which the law is, 
upon the whole, more favourable to this fort of 
induftry. Commerce and manufaftures have ac- 
cordingly been continually advancing during all 
this period. The cultivation and improvement 
of the country has, no doubt, been gradually ad- 
vancing too: But it feems to have followed 
llowly, and at a diftance, the more rapid progrefs 
commerce and manufaftiires. The greater 
K 3 ^art 
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What would it have been, had the law given no 
direct encouragement to agriculture bcfides what 
arilcs indircftly from the progrefs of commerce, 
jand had left the yeomanry in the fame condition 
as in mofl: other countries of Europe? It is now 
more than two hundred years fincc the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, a period as long as 
the courfc of human profperity uluaily endures. 

France feems to have had a confiderable 
fliare of foreign commerce near a century before 
England was diftinguifhed as a commercial coun~ 
try. The marine of France was confiderable, 
according to the notions of the times, before the 
expedition of Charles the Vlllrh to Naples. 
The cultivation and improvement of France, 
however, is, upon the whole, inferior to thvit of 
England. The law of the country has never 
given the fame direct encouragement to agri- 
culture. 

The foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal 
to the other parts of Europe, though chiefly car- 
ried on in foreign fhips, is very confiderable. 
That their colonies is carried on in their own, 
and is much greater, on account of the great 
riches and extent of thofe colonies. But it has 
never introduced any confiderable manufadtures 
for diftant fale into either of thofe countries, and 
the greater part of both ftill remains unculti- 
vated. The foreign commerce of Portugal is of 
older {landing than that of any great country in 
Europe, except Italy. 

Itai>y is the only great country of Europe 
which feems to have been cultivated and im- 
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proved in every part, by means of fo^sign corn-- 
meixe and maniifaftures for diilant faie. Before 
the invaCon of Charles the Vlllth, Italy, ac- 
cording to Gulcciardin, was cultivated not lefs 
in the inoft mountainous and barren parts of the 
country, than in the plaineft and moft fertile. 
The advantageous fituation of the country, and 
the great number of independent ftates which at 
rhat time fubfifted in it, probably contributed 
not a little to this genei*al cultivation. It is 
not impoffible too, notwithftanding this general 
expreffion of one of the moil: judicious and re- 
fcrvcd of modern hiilorians, that Italy was not 
at that time better cultivated than England is at 
pre fen r. 

The capital, however, that Is acquired to any 
country by commerce and manufaftures, is all a 
very precarious and uncertain poffefhon, till fome 
part of it has been fecured and realized in the 
cultivation and improveaient of its lands. A 
merchant, it has been faid very properly, is not 
neceffarily the citizen of any particular country. 
It is in a great meafure indifferent to him from 
what place he carries on his trade; and a very 
trifling difguft will make him remove his capital, 
and together with it all the induftry which it fup-< 
ports, from one country to another. No part of 
it can be faid to belong to any particular country, 
till it has been fpread as it were over the face of 
that country, either in buildings, or in the laft- 
ing improvement of lands. No veftige now re- 
mains of the great wealth, faid to have been 
pofTefTed by the greater part of the Elans towns, 
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except in the obfeure hiftories of the thirteenth ^ 
and fourteenth centuries. It is even uncertain 
where fome of them were fituated, or to what 
towns in Europe the Latin names given to fome 
of them belong. But though the misfortunes of 
Italy in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of 
the fixteenth centuries greatly diminifhed the 
commerce and manufadtures of the cities of 
Lombardy and Tufeany, thofe countries ftill con- 
tinue to be among tlie moft populous and bell 
cultivated in Europe. The civil wars of Flan- 
ders, and the Spanifli government which fuc- 
ceeded them, chafed away the great commerce 
of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But Flanders 
ftill continues to be one of the richeft, beft culti- 
vated, and moft populous provinces of Europe. 

The ordinary revolutions of war and government 
eafily dry up the fources of that wealth which 
arifes from commerce only. That which arifes 
from the more Iblid improvements of agriculture, 
is much more durable, and cannot be deftroyed 
but by thofe more violent convulfions occafioncd 
by the depredations of hoftile and barbarous na- 
tions continued for a century or two together; 
fucli as thofe that liappened for fome time before 
and after the fall of the Roman empire in the 
weftern provinces of Europe. 


BOOK 
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BOOK IV. 

Of Syftems of political Oeconomy, 

INTRODUCTION. 

^ iv° T^OLITICAL occononiy, confidered as a 
I — XT branch of the fcience of a ftatcfnian or legi- 
introjuft. fiator, propofcs two diftindt objeds ; firfc, to 
provide a plentiful revenue or fubfiftcncc for tlic 
people, or more properly to enable them to pro- 
vide fucli a revenue or fubfiftcncc for thcmfclves j 
and fecondly, to fupply the ftate or common- 
wealth with a revenue fufficient for the publick 
fervices. It propofes to enrich both the people 
and the fovereign. 

The different progrefs of opulence in differ- 
ent ages and nations, has given occafion to two 
different fyftems of political ccconomy, with re- 
gard to enriching the people. The one may be 
called the fyftem of commerce, the other that of 
agriculture. I fliall endeavour to explain both 
as fully and diftindtly as I can, and fliall begin 
with the fyftem of commerce. It is the modern 
fyftem, and is beft underftood in our own coun- 
try and in our own times. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. I. 

Of the Principle of the commercial, or mercantile 
Syftem, 

wealth confifls in money, or in gold c 
JL and filver, is a popular notion which na- 
turally arifcs from the double fundlion of money, 
as tlie inftrument of commerce, and as the 
mcafiire of value. In confequence of its being 
the inftrument of comm.erce, when we have mo- 
ney we can more readily obtain whatever elfe we 
have occafion for, than by m.eans of any other 
commodity. The great affair, wc always find, 
is to get money. When that is obtained, there 
is no difficulty in making any fubfequent pur- 
chafe. In confequence of its being the meafure 
of value, we eftimate that of all other commo- 
dities by the quantity of money which they will 
exchange for. We fay of a rich man that he is 
worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is 
worth very little money. A frugal man, or a 
man eager to be rich, is faid to love money; and 
a carelefs, a generous, or a profufe man, is faid to 
be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to get 
m.oncy ; and wealth and money, in Ihort, arc, 
in common language, confidered as in every 
refpedl fynonymous. 

A RICH country, in the fame manner as a rich 
man, is fuppofed to be a country abounding in 
money; and to heap up gold and filver in any 

country 
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® ^ country is fuppofed to be the rcadieft way to en- 

rich it. For fome time after the difcovery of 
America, the firft enquiry of the Spaniards, 
when they arrived upon any unknown coaft, ufed 
to be, if there \vas any gold or filver to be found 
in the neighbourhood ? By the information 
which they received, they judged whether it was 
worth w^hile to make a fettlement there, or if the 
country was worth the conquering. ITano Car- 
pino, a monk fent ambalTiidor from the king of 
France to one of the fons of the famous Gengis 
Khan, fays tliat the Tartars ufed frequently to 
alk him, if there was plenty of fhcep and oxen in 
the kingdom of France ? Their enquiry had the 
fame objedt wdth tliat of the Spaniards. Tliey 
wanted to know if the country w^as rich enough 
to be v/orth the conquering. Among the Tar- 
tars, as among all other nations of fhepherds, 
who arc generally ignorant of the ufc of money, 
cattle are the inllruments of commerce and the 
meafurcs of value. Wealth, therefore, accord- 
ing to them, confifted in cattle, as according to 
ihc Spaniards ii confided in gold and filver. Of 
the two, the Tartar notion, perhaps, was the 
nearefi: to the truth. 

Mr. Locke rernarlcs a diftineftion between 
rc'ne/ and other moveable goods. All other 
Mi- cv cable goods, he fays, arc of fo confnvnable 
a ’mature that the wealth v/hich confids in them 
( annot be much depended on, and a nation 
wnnch abounds in them one year may, without 
anv exportation, but merelv by their own waftc 

•> * * j 
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next. Money, on the contrary, is a fteady friend, ^ 
which, though it may travel about from hand to 
hand, yet if it can be kept from going out of the 
country, is not very liable to be wafted and 
confuined. Gold and filver, therefore, are, ac- 
cording to him, the moft folid and fubftandal part 
of the moveable wealth of a nation, and to mul- 
tiply thofe metals ought, he thinks, upon that 
account, to be the great object of its political 
ceconomy. 

Others admit that if a nation could be fepa- 
rated from all the world, it would be of no con- 
fequence how much, or how little money circu- 
lated in it. The confumable goods which were 
circulated by means of this money, would only 
be exchanged for a greater or a fmaller number of 
pieces j but the real wealth or poverty of the 
country, they allow, would depend altogether 
upon the abundance or fcarcity of thofe con- 
fumable goods. But it is otherwife, they think, 
with countries which have conneftions with fo- 
reign nations, and which are obliged to carry 
on foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and 
armies in diftant countries. This, they fay, 
cannot be done, but by fending abroad money 
to pay them with; and a nation cannot fend 
much money abroad, unlefs it has a good deal 
at home. Every fuch nation, therefore, mull: 
endeavour in time of peace to accumulate gold 
and filver, that, v/hen occafion requires, it may 
have wherewithal to carry on foreign wars. 

In confequence of thefe popular notions, all tlic 
different nations of Europe liave ftudied, though 
to little purpofe, every poflible means of accu- 
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® mulating gold and filver in their refpedirive coiin- 

■L i» tries. Spain and Portugal, the proprietors of 
the principal mines which fupply Europe v/ith 
thofe metals, have either prohibited their ex- 
portation under the fevereft penalties, or fub- 
jeiSled it to a coniidcrable duty. The like pro- 
hibition leems antiently to have made a part of 
the policy of molt other European nations. It 
is even to be found, where we Ihould leaft of ail 
expedt to find it, in fome old Scorch afts of par- 
liament, which forbid under heavy penalties the 
carrying gold or forth of the kingdom. The 
like policy antiently took place both in France 
and England. 

When thofe countries became commercial, 
the merchants found this prohibition, upon many 
occafions, extremely inconvenient. They could 
frequently buy more advantageoufly with gold 
and filver than with any other commodity, the 
foreign goods which they wanted, either to im- 
port into their own, or to carry to fome other 
foreign country. They rernonftrated, therefore, 
againft this prohibition as hurtful to trade. 

They reprefented, firfl, that the exportation 
of gold and filver in order to purchafe foreign 
goods, did not always diminifh the quantity of 
thofe metals in the kingdom. That, on the 
contrary, it might frequently increafe that quan- 
tity; becaufe, if the confumption of foreign 
goods was not thereby increafed in the countiy, 
thofe goods might be re-exported to foreign 
countries, and being there fold for a large 
profit, might bring back much more treafurc 
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than was originally fcnt out to purchafe them. ^ 
Mr. Mun compares this operation of foreign 
trade to the feed- time and harveft of agriculture. 

If we only behold,” fays he, the aftions of 
the hufbandman in the feed-time, when he 
cafteth away much good corn into the ground, 
we lliall account him rather a madman than a 
hulbandman. But wdien we confider his la- 
hours in the harveft, v/hich is the end of his 
endeavours, we fliall find the worth and plcn- 
tiful increafe of his aftions.” 

They reprefented, fccondly, that this prohi- 
bition could not hinder the exportation of gold 
and filver, wliicJi, on account of the fmallnefs of 
their bulk in proportion to their value, couid 
eafily be fmuggled abroad. That this exporta- 
tion could only be prevented by a proper atten- 
tion to, what they called, the balance of trade. 
That when the country exported to a greater 
value than it imported, a balance became due 
to it from foreign nations, v/hich w’as necefiarily 
paid to it in gold and filver, and tliercby in- 
creafed the quantity of thofe metais in the king- 
dom. But that when it imported to a greater 
value than it exported, a contrary balance be- 
came due to foreign nations, which was ne- 
ceffhrily paid to them in the lame manner, cand 
thereby diminiftied that quantity. That in tliis 
cafe to prohibit the exportation of thofe metals 
could not prevent it, but only, by making it 
more dangerous, render it more expenfive. Tiiar 
the exchange v/as thereby turned more againft 
the country which ow^d the balance, than it 

otherwifo 
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otherwife might have been; the merchant who 
purchafed a bill upon the foreign country being 
obliged to pay the banker who fold it, not only 
for the natural rifk, trouble and expence offend- 
ing the' money thither, but for the extraordinary 
rifk arifing from the prohibition. But that the 
more the exchange was againft any country, the 
more the balance of trade became necelTarily 
againft it; the money of that country becoming 
necelTarily of fo much lefs value, in comparilbn 
with that of the country to which the balance 
was due. That if the exchange between Eng- 
land and Holland, for example, was five per 
cent, againft England, it would require a hun- 
dred and five ounces of filver in England to pur- 
chafe a bill for a hundred ounces of filver in 
Holland; that a hundred and five ounces of 
filver in England, therefore, would be worth 
only a hundred ounces of filver in Holland, and 
would purchafe only a proportionable quantity 
of Dutch goods : but that a hundred ounces of 
filver in Holland, on the contrary, would be 
worth a hundred and five ounces in England, 
and would purchafe a proportionable quantity of 
Englifti goods : That the Einglifti goods which 
were fold to Holland would be fold fo much 
cheaper; and the Dutch goods which were fold 
to England, fo much dearer, by the difference 
of the exchange; that the one would draw fo 
much lefs Dutch money to England, and the 
other fo much more Englifti money to Holland, 
as this difference amounted to: and that the 
balance of trade, therefore, would neceffarily be 

. fo 
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(o much more againfl England^ and would re- 
quire a greater balance of gold and filvcr to be 
exported to Holland. : 

Those arguments were partly folid and partly 
fophifticaL They were folid fo far as they 
alTerted that the exportation of gold and filver in 
trade might frequently be advantageous to the 
country* They we.re folid too in afferting that 
no prohibition could prevent their exportation, 
when private people found any advantage in ex^ 
porting them. But they were fophifticai in flip- 
pofing, that either to preferve or to augment the 
quantity of thofe metals required more the at- 
tention of government, than to preferve or to 
augment the quantity of any other ufeful com- 
modities, which the freedom of trade, without 
any fuch attention, never fails to fupply in the 
proper quantity. They were fophillical too, 
perhaps, in afferting that the high price of ex- 
change neceffarily increafed, what they called, 
the unfavourable balance of trade, or occafioned 
die exportation of a greater quantity of gold and 
filver. That high price, indeed, was extremely 
difadvantageous to the merchants w^ho had any 
money to pay in foreign countries. They paid 
fo much dearer for the bills which their bankers 
granted them upon thofe countries. But though 
the rifle arifing from the prohibition might occa- 
fion fome extraordinary expence to the bankers, 
it would not neceffarily carry any more money 
out of the country. This expence would gene- 
rally be all laid out in the country, in fmuggling 
the money out of it^ and could feldom occafion 
VoL. II. L the 
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® ^ exportation of a finglc fix-pence beyond the 

precife fum drawn for. The high price of ex- 
change too would naturally difpofe the merchants 
to endeavour to make their exports nearly ba- 
lance their imports, in order that they might 
have this high exchange to pay upon as fmall a 
fum as polfible. The high price of exchange, 
befides, muft neceflarily have operated as a tax, 
in raifing the price of foreign goods, and thereby 
diminilhing their confumption. It would tend, 
therefore, not to increafe, but to diminifh, what 
they called, the unfavourable balance of trade, 
and confequently the exportation of gold and 
filver. 

Such as they were, however, thole arguments 
convinced the people to whom they were ad- 
drefled. They were addrefled by merchants to 
parliaments, and to the councils of princes, to 
nobles and to country gentlemen ; by thofe who 
were fuppofed to underftand t^ade, to thofe who 
wefe confeious to themfclvcs that they knew no- 
thing about the matter. That foreign trade en- 
riched the country, experience demonftrated to 
the nobles and country gentlemen, as well as to 
tire merchants; but how, or in what manner, 
none of them well knew. The merchants knew 
perfeftly in what manner it enriched themfelvcs. 
It was their bufinefs to know it. But to know 
in what manner it enriched the country, was no 
part of their bufinefs. This fubject never came 
into their confideration, but when they had occa- 
fion to apply to their country for fome change in 
the laws relating to foreign trade. It then be- 


came 
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came neceflary to fay fomething about the bene- ® 
ficial effedts of foreign trade, and the manner in 
which thofe effedts were obftrudled by the laws as 
they then flood. To the judges who were to 
decide the bufinefs, it appeared a moft fatisfac- 
tory account of the matter, when they were told 
that foreign trade brought money into the coun- 
try, but that the laws in queflion hindered it 
from bringing fo much as it otherwife would do. 
Thofe arguments therefore pi oduced the wilhed- 
for effedt. The prohibition of exporting gold 
and filver was in France and England confined 
to the coin of thofe refpedtive countries. The 
exportation of foreign coin and of bullion was 
made free. In Holland, and in fome other 
places, this liberty was extended even to the coin 
of the country. The attention of government 
was turned away from guarding againft the ex- 
portation of gold and filver, to watch over the 
balance of trade, as the only caufe which could 
occafion any augmentation or diminution of thofe 
metals. From one fruitlefs care it was turned 
away to another care much more intricate, much 
more embarrafling, and juft equally fruitlefs. 
The title of Mun’s book, England’s Treafurc 
in Foreign I'rade, became a fundamental maxim 
in the political oeconomy, not of England pnly^ 
but of all other commercial countries. The in- 
land or home trade, the moft important of all, 

; the trade in which an equal capital affords the 
greateft revenue, and creates the greateft em- 
ployment to the people of the country, was con- 
. fidered as fubfidiary only to foreign trade. It 
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neither brought money into the country, it was 
faid, nor carried any out of it. The country 
therefore could never become either richer or 
poorer by means of it, except fo far as its pro- 
fperity or decay might indireftly influence the 
ftate of foreign trade. 

A COUNTRY that has no mines of its own mufl 
undoubtedly draw its gold and filver from f)- 
reign countries, in the fame manner as one tfiut 
has no vineyards of its own mull draw its Vv uu's. 
It does not feern neceffary, however, that tiic at- 
tention of government fhould be more turned 
towards the one than towards the other objc6l. 
A country that has wherewithal to buy wine, 
will always get the wine which it has occafion 
for y and a country that has wherewithal to buy 
gold and filver, will never be in want of thofe 
metals. They are to be bought for a certain price 
like all other commodities, and as tliey arc the 
price of all other commodities, fo all other com-' 
modities are the price of thofe metals. We trufl: 
with perfeft fecurity that the freedom of trade, 
without any attention of government, will always 
fupply us with the wine which wc have occafion 
for : and we may trull with equal fecurity that ic 
will always fupply us with all the gold and filver 
which we can afford to purchafe or to employ, 
either in circulating our commodities, or in other 
ufes. 

The quantity of every commodity which hu- 
man induftry can either purchafe or produce, 
naturally regulates itfclf in every country accord- 
ing to the effedtual demand, or according to the 

demand 
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demand of thofe who arc willing to pay the whole ^ 
rent, labour and profits which muft be paid in 
order to prepare and ba'ing it to market. But no 
commodities regulate themfelves more eafily or 
more cxaftly according to this effectual demand 
than gold and filver ■, becaufe on account of the 
fmall bulk and great value of thofe metals, no 
commodities can be more eafily tranfported from 
one place to another, from the places wliere they 
are cheap, to thofe where they are dear, from the 
places where they exceed, to thofe where they 
fall fhort of this effeftual demand. If there was 
in England, for example, an eftc&ual demand 
for an additional quantity of gold, a packet-boat 
could bring from Lifbon, or from wherever elfe 
it was to be had, fifty tuns of gold, which could 
be coined into more than five millions of guineas. 

But if there was an efieftual demand for grain to 
the fame value, to import it would require, at 
five guineas a tun, a million of tuns of fhipping, 
or a thoiifand Ihips of a thoufand tuns each. The 
navy of England w’ould not be fufficient. 

When the quantity of gold and filver imported 
into any country exceeds the effectual demand, no 
vigilance of government can prevent their ex- 
portation. All the fanguinary laws of Spain and 
Portugal are not able to keep their gold and fil- 
ver at home. The continual importations from 
Peru and Brazil exceed the elFedtual demand of 
thofe countries, and fink the price of thofe me- 
tals there below that in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. If, on the contrary, in any particular 
country their quantity fell fliort of the effeftual 
L 3 demand. 
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B demand, fo as to raife their price above that of 

the neighbouring countries, the government 
would have no occafion to take any pains to im- 
port them. If it was even to take pains to pre- 
vent their importation, it would not be able to 
cfFeftuate it. Thofe metals, when the Spartans 
had got wherewithal to purchafe them, broke 
through all the barriers which the laws of Lycur- 
gus oppofed to their entrance into Lacedemon. 
All the fanguinary laws of the cuftoms are not 
able to prevent the importation of the teas of the 
Dutch and Gottenburgh Eaft India companies ; 
becaufe fomewhat cheaper than thofe of the Bri- 
tifh company. A pound of tea, however, is 
about a hundred times the bulk of one of the 
higheft prices, fixteen Ihillings, that is com- 
monly paid for it in filver, and more than two 
thoufand times the bulk of the fame price in 
gold, and confequently juft fo many times more 
difficult to fmuggle. 

It is partly owing to the eafy tranlportation of 
gold and filver from the places where they abound 
to thofe where they are wanted, that the price of 
thofe metals does not fluftuate continually like 
that of the greater part of other commodities, 
which are hindered by their bulk from Ihifting 
their fituation, when the market happens to be 
either over or under-ftocked with diem. The 
price of thofe metals, indeed, is not altogether 
exempted from variation, but the changes to 
which it is liable are generally flow, gradual, 
and uniform. In Europe, for example, it is 
fuppofed, without much foundaiiop, perhaps, 

\ that. 
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that, during the courfe of the prefent and pre- 
ceding century, they have been conftantly, but 
gradually, linking in their value, on account of 
the continual importations from the Spanilh 
Weft Indies. But to make any fudden change 
in the price of gold and filver, fo as to raife or 
lower at once, fenfibly and remarkably, the mo- 
ney price of all other commodities, requires fuch 
a revolution in commerce as that occafioned by 
the difeovery of America. 

If, notwithftanding all this, gold and filver 
Ihould at any time fall fliopt in a country which 
has wherewithal to purchafe them, there arc 
more expedients for fupplying their place, than 
that of almoft any other commodity. If the 
materials of manufadture are wanted, induftry 
muft ftop. If provifions are wanted, the people 
muft ftarve. But if money is wanted, barter 
will lupply its place, though with a good deal of 
inconveniency. Buying and felling upon credit, 
and the different dealers compenfating their cre- 
dits with one another, once a month or once a 
year, will fupply it with lefs inconveniency. A 
well regulated paper money will fupply it, not 
only without any inconveniency, but, in fome 
cafes, with fome advantages. Upon every ac- 
count, therefore, the attention of government 
never was^fo unneceffarily employed, as when 
diredted to watch over the prefervation or increafe 
of the quantity of money in any country. 

No complaint, however, is more common than 
that of .ajTcarcity of money. Money, like wine, 
be fcarce with thofe who have nei- 
L 4 ther 
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® ^ ther wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow 
it. Thofe who have either, will feldom be in 
want either of the money, or of the wine which 
they have occafion for. This complaint, how- 
ever, of the fcarcity of money, is not always con- 
fined to improvident Ipendthrifts. It is fome- 
times general through a whole mercantile town, 
and the country in its neighbourhood. Over- 
trading is the common caufe of it. Sober men, 
whofe projefts have been difproportioned to tludr 
capitals, are as likely to have neither where- 
withal to buy money, nor credit to borrow it, as 
prodigals whofe expence has been difpropor- 
tioned to their revenue. Before their prqjefts 
can be brought to bear, their ftock is gone, and 
their credit with it. They run about every 
where to borrow money, and every body tells 
them that they have none to lend. Even fuch 
general complaints of the fcarcity of money do 
not always prove that the ufual number of gold 
and ffiver pieces are not circulating in the coun- 
try, but that many people want thofe pieces who 
have nothing to give for them. When the pro- 
fits of trade happen to be greater than ordinary, 
overtrading becomes a general error both among 
great and fmall dealers. They do not always 
fend more money abroad than ufual, but they 
buy upon credit both at home and abroad, an 
unvifual quantity of goods, which they fend to 
fome diftant market, in hopes that the returns 
will come in before the demand for payment. 
The demand comes before the returns, and they 
have nothing at hand^ with which they can either 
3 purchafa 
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purchafe money, or give folid fecurity for bor- c h^a p. 
rowing. It is not any fcarcity of gold and filver, 
but the difficulty which fuch people find in bor- 
rowing, and which their creditors find in getting 
payment, that occafions the general complaint 
of the fcarcity of money. 

It would be too ridiculous to go about feri- 
ouily to prove, that wealth does not conffb in 
money, or in goki and filver; but in wffiat mo- 
ney purchafes, and is valuable only for purchaf- 
ing. Money, no doubt, makes always a part of 
the national capital; but it has already been 
ffiown that it generally makes but a fmall part, 
and always the moft unprofitable part of it. 

It is not becaufe wealth confifts more efien- 
tlally in money than in goods, that the merchant 
finds it generally more eafy to buy goods with 
money, than to buy money with goods ; but be- 
caufe money is the known and eftabliftied inftru- 
ment of commerce, for which every thing is 
readily given in exchange, but which is not 
always with equal readinefs to be got in exchange 
for every thing. The greater parr of goods be- 
fides arc more perifl:iable than money, and lie 
may frequently fnftain a much greater lofs by 
keeping them. When his goods are upon hand 
too, he is more liable to fuch demands for mo- 
hey as he may not be able to anfwer, than when 
he has got their price in his coffers. Over and 
above all this, his profit arifes more direftiy 
from felling than from buying, and he is upon 
all thefe accounts generally much more anxious 
to exchange his goods for money, than his mo- 

ney 
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* oey for goods. But though a particular mer- 

chant, with abundance of goods in his warchoufe, 
may fometimes be ruined by not being able to 
fell them in time, a nation or country is not lia- 
ble to the fame accident. The whole capital of 
a merchant frequently confifts in perifliable goods 
deftincd for purchafing money. But it is but a 
very fmall part of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of a country which can ever be de- 
ftined for purchafing gold and filver from their 
neighbours. The far greater part is circulated 
and confumed among themfelvcs ; and even of 
the furplus which is fent abroad, the greater part 
is generally dcllined for the purchafe of other fo- 
reign goods. Though gold and filver, therefore, 
could not be had in exchange for the goods de- 
ftined to purchafe them, the nation would not be 
ruined. It might, indeed, fulfer fome lofs and 
inconveniency, and be forced upon fome of thofe 
expedients which are neceflary for fupplying the 
place of money. The annual produce of its land 
and labour, however, would be the fame, or 
very nearly the fame, as ufual, becaufe the fame, 
or very nearly the fame confumable capital would 
be employed in maintaining it. And though 
goods do not always drav/ money fo readily as 
money draws goods, in the long-run they draw 
it more necelTarily than even it draws them. 
Goods can ferve many other purpofes befides 
purchafing money, but money can ferve no other 
purpofe befides purchafing goods. Money, 
therefore, nccelTarily runs after goods, but goods 
do not always or neceflarily run after money. 

The 
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The man who huy^y does not always mean to ^ 
fell again, but iVcquently to ufe or to confumej 
whci iM? he who feiis, always means to buy again. 
The one may frequently have done the whole, 
but the other can never have done more than the 
one-half of his bufinefs. It is not for its own 
fake that men defire money, but for the fake of 
what they can purchafe with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is faid, are foon 
deftroyed; whereas gold and filver are of a more 
durable nature, and, were it not for this con- 
tinual exportation, might be accumulated for 
ages together, to the incredible augmentation of 
the real wealth of the country. Nothing, there- 
fore, it is pretended, can be more difadvan- 
tageous to any country, than the trade which 
confifts in the exchange of fuch lafting for fuch 
perilhable commodities. We do not, however, 
reckon that trade difadvantageous which confifts 
in the exchange of the hardware of England for 
the wines of France 5 and yet hardware is a very 
durable commodity, and was it not for this con- 
tinual exportation, might too be accumulated 
for ages together, to the incredible augmenta- 
tion of the pots and pans of the country. But 
it readily occurs that the number of fuch urenfils 
is in every country neceflarily limited by the ufe 
v/hich there is for themi that it w^ould be abfurd 
to have more pots and pans than were neceflary 
far cookihg the viftuals ufually confumed there; 
and that if the quantity of vidtuals were to in- 
creafe, the number of pots and pans would 
readily ihcreafe along with it, a part of the in- 
creafed quantity of victuals being employed in 

purchafing 
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book purchafing them, or in maintaining an additional 
number of workmen whofe bufinefs it v/as to 
make them. It fliould as readily occur that the 
quantity of gold and filver is in every country 
limited by the ufe which there is for thofe 
metals } that their ule conlifts in circulating com- 
modities as coin, and in affording a fpecies of 
houlhold furniture as plate 5 that the quantity of 
coin in every country is regulated by the value 
of the commodities which are to be circulated by 
it: increafe that value, and immediately a part 
of it wdll be fent abroad to purchafe, wherever 
it is to be had^ the additional quantity of coin 
requifite for circulating them: that the quantity 
of plate is regulated by the number and wealth 
of thofe private families who chufe to indulge 
themfelves in that fort of magnificence : increafe 
the number and wealth of fuch families, and a 
part of this increafed wealth will mofc probably 
be employed in purchafing, wherever it is to be 
found, an additional quantity of plate: that to 
attempt to increafe the wealth of any country, 
eitlicr by introducing or by detaining in it an 
nnnecelLiry quantity of gold and filver, is as 
abfurd as it would be to attempt to increafe 
the good cheer of private families, by obliging 
them to keep an unneceiTary number of kit- 
chen utcnfils. As the expence of purchafing 
thofe unnccelTary utcnfils. would diminifli in- 
fbead of incrcafing ciilier the quantity or good- 
nefs of the family provifionss fo the expence of 
purchafing an unnccclfary quantity of gold and 
filver mull, in every country, as necelTarlly di- 
rniniGi the wealth which feeds, cloaths, and 

lodges. 
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lodgesj which maintains aad employs the people. ^ 
Gold and filver, whether in the ftiape of coin or 
of plate, are utenfils, it muft be remembered, as 
much as the furniture of the kitchen, increafe 
the ufe for them, increafe the confumable com- 
modities which are to be circulated, managed, 
and prepared by means of them, and you will 
infallibly increafe the quantity ^ but if you at- 
tempt, by extraordinary means, to increafe the 
quantity, you will as infallibly diminifh the ufe 
and even the quantity too, which in thofe metrds 
edn never be greater than what the ufe requires. 
Were they ever to be accumulated beyond this 
quantity, their tranfportation is fo cafv^, and die 
lofs which attends their lying icilc and unem- 
ployed fo great, that no law could prevent their 
being immediately fent out of the country. 

It is not always neceflary to accumulate gold 
and filver, in order to enable a country to carry 
on foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and 
armies in diftant countries. Fleets and armies 
are maintained, not with gold and filver, but 
with confumable goods. The nation which, 
from the annual produce of its domeftick in- 
duftry, from the annual revenue arifing out of 
its lands, labour, and confumable ftock, has 
v/herewithal to purchafe thofe confumable goods 
in diftant countries, can maintain foreign wars 
there. 

A NATION may purchafe the pay and pro- 
vifions of an army in a diftant country three dif- 
ferent ways; by fending abroad cither, firft, feme 
part of its accumulated gold and filver; or, fe- 

condly. 
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® ^ C6ndly, fome part of the annual produce of its 

manufaftures j or laft of all, fome part of its an- 
nual rude produce. 

The gold and filver which can properly be 
confidered as accumulated or ftored up in any 
country, may be diftinguiflicd into three parts} 
firft, the circulating money} fecondly, the plate 
of private families; and laft of all, the money 
which may have been collected by many years 
parfimony, and laid up in the treafury of the 
prince. 

It can feldom happen that much can be fpared 
from the circulating money of the country; be- 
caufe in that there can feldom be much redun- 
dancy. The value of goods annually bought 
and fold in any country requires a certain quan- 
tity of money to circulate and diftribute them to 
their proper confumers, and can give employ- 
ment to no more. The channel of circulation 
necelTarily draws to itfelf a fum fufficient to fill 
it, and never admits any more. Something, 
however, is generally withdrawn from this chan- 
nel in the cafe of foreign war. By the great 
number of people who are maintained abroad, 
fewer are maintained at home. Fewer goods are 
circulated there, and lefs money becomes nc- 
ceffary to circulate them. An extraordinary 
quantity of paper money, of fome fort or other 
too, fuch as exchequer notes, navy bills, and 
bank bills in England, is generally iftued upon 
fuch occafions, and by fupplying the place of 
circulating gold and filver, gives an opportunity 
of fending a greater quantity of it abroad. All 

this. 
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this, however, could afford but a poor refource c h^a p. 
for maintaining a foreign war, of great expcnce 
and feveral years duration. 

The melting down the plate of private fami- 
lies, has upon every occafion been found a ftill 
more infignificant one. The French, in the be- 
ginning of the laft war, did not derive fo much 
advantage from this expedient as to compenfate 
the lofs of the fafhion. 

The accumulated trealurcs of the prince have, 
in former times, afforded a much greater and 
more lafting refource. In the prefent times, if 
you except the king of Pruffia, to accumulate 
treafure feems to be no part of the policy of Eu- 
ropean princes. 

T HE funds which maintained the foreign wars 
of the prefent century, the moft expenfive per- 
haps which hiftory records, feem to have had 
little dependency upon the exportation either of 
the circulating money, or of the plate of private 
families, or of the treafure of the prince. The 
laft French war coft Great Britain upwards of 
ninety millions, including not only the feventy- 
five millions of new debt that was contracted, 
but the additional two Ihillings in the pound 
land tax, and what was annually borrowed of the 
finking fund. More than two-thirds of this ex- 
pence was laid out in diftanc countries, in Ger- 
many, Portugal, America, in the ports of the 
Mediterranean, in the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

The kings of England had no accumulated trea- 
fure. We never heard of any extraordinary 
quantity of plate being melted down. The cir- 
culating 
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B o o K culating gold and filvcr of thc- country^hadnoC 
been fuppofed to exceed eighteen millions. 
Since the late recoinage of the gold, -however, it 
is believed to have been a good deal. under-rated. 
Let us fuppofe, therefore, according to the moft 
exaggerated computation which I remember to 
have either feen or heard of, that, gold and filver 
together, it amouifted to thirty millions. Had 
the war been carried on, by means of our money, 
the whole of it muft, even according to t|pis com- 
putation, have been fent out and returned again 
at leaf! twice, in a period of between lax and 
feven years. Should this be fuppofed, it w^ould 
afford the moft decifive argument to denionftrate 
howunneceffary it is for government to watch over 
the prefervation of money, lince upon this fup- 
pofition the whole money of the country muft 
have gone from it and returned to it again, two 
different times in fo fhort a period, without any 
body’s knowing any thing of the matter. The 
channel of circulation, however, never appeared 
more empty than ufual during any part of this 
period. Few people wanted money who had 
wherewithal to pay for it. The profits of foreign 
trade, indeed, were greater than ufual during 
the whole war; but efpecially towards the end 
of it. This occafioned, what it always occa- 
lions, a general overtrading in all the ports of 
Great Britain; and this again occafioned the 
ufual complaint of the fcarcity of money, which 
always follows overtrading. Many peo|4c want- 
ed it, who had neither wherewithal to buy it, 
nor credit to borrow it; and becaufe the debtors 

found 
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found it difficult to borrow, the creditors found ® 
it difficult to get payment. Gold and filver, 
however, wwe generally to be had for their 
value, by thofe who had that value to give for 
them. 

The enormous cxpcnce of the late war, there- 
fore, muft have been chiefly defrayed, not by 
the exportation of gold and filver, but by that 
of Britilh commodities of fome kind or other. 
When th| government, or thofe who afted under 
them, contrafted with a merchant for a remit- 
tance to fome foreign country, he would natu- 
rally endeavour to pay his foreign correfpondent, 
upon whom he had granted a bill, by fending 
abroad rather commodities than gold and filver. 

If the commodities of Great Britain were not in 
demand in that country, he would endeavour to 
fend them to fome other countrj’^, in which he 
could purchafe a bill upon that country. The 
tranfportation of commodities, when properly 
fuited to the market, is always attended with a 
confiderable profit j whereas that of gold and 
filver is fcarce ever attended with any. When 
thofe 'metals are fent abroad in order to purchafe 
foreign commodities, the merchant’s profit arifes, 
not from the purchafe, but from the fale of the 
returns. But when they are fent abroad merely 
to pay a debt, he gets no returns, and confe- 
quently no profit. He naturally, therefore, 
exe.rts his invention to find out a way of paying 
his foreign debts, rather by the exportation of 
commodities than by that of gold and filver. 
The great, quantity of Britifh goods exported 
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K dtffing the cdtirfe of the late wsr^ without bring* 
ing back any returns^ is ^cordingly remarked 
by the author of The Prefent State of the 
Nation. 

Besides the three forts of gold andfilver above 
mentioned, there is in all great commercial 
countries a good deal of bullion alternately im- 
ported and exported for the purpofes of foreign 
trade. This bullion, as it circulates among 
different commercial countries in the fame man- 
ner as the national coin circulates in every par- 
ticular country, may be confidered as the money 
of the great mercantile republick. The national 
coin receives its movement and diredlion from 
the commodities circulated within the precindts 
of each particular country : the money of the 
mercantile republick, from thofe circulated be- 
tween different countries. Both are employed 
in facilitating exchanges, the one between differ- 
ent individuals of the fame, the other between 
thofe of different nations. Part of this money of 
the great mercantile republick may have been, 
and probably was, employed in canying on the 
late war. In time of a general war, it is natural 
to fuppofe that a movement and direction fhould 
be imprefled upon it, different from what it 
ufually follows in profound peace; that it fhould 
circulate more about the feat of the war, and be 
more employed in purchafing there; and in the 
neighbouring countries, the pay and provifions 
of the different armies. But whatever part of 
this money of the mercantile repuWick, Great 
Britain may have annually employed in this 

manner. 
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it muft have b^ert annuaHy 'pbrchafed, ^ 
eithw with Britilh commodities. Or With fomc- 
thing elfe that had been purchafcd with them j 
which ftill brings us back to commodities, to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, as the ultimate refources which enabled 
us to carry on the war. It is natural indeed to 
fuppofe, that fo great an annual expence muft 
have been defrayed from a great annual produce. 
The expence of 1761, for example, amounted to 
more than nineteen millions. No accumulation 
could have fupported fo great an annual profu- 
fion. There is no annual produce even of gold 
and filver which could have fupported it. The 
whole gold and filver annually imported into 
both Spain and Portugal, according to the beft 
accounts, does not commonly much exceed fix 
millions flerling, which, in fome years, would 
fcarce have paid four months expence of the 
late war. 

The commodities moft proper for being tranf- 
ported to diftant countries, in order to purchafe 
there, either the pay and provifions of an army* 
or fome part of the money of the mercantile re- 
publick to be employed ih purchafing them, 
feem to be the finer and more improved manu- 
faftyres j fuch as contain a great value in a fmall 
bulk, and canj therefore, be exported to a great 
diftance at little expence* A countty whofe in- 
duftry prodircea a great annual furplus of fuch 
manufaftures, which are ufually exported to fo- 
reign countries, may carry on for many years a 
very expenfive foreign war, without either cx- 
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porting any confiderable quaitrity of gold ariii 
filver, or even having any fuch quantity tO Ex- 
port. A confiderable part of the tinrfual fur- 
plus of its manufafturcs moft, indeed; in this 
cafe be exported^ without bringing back a!ny re- 
turns to the country, though it docs to the mer- 
chant; the government purchafing of the mer- 
chant his bills upon foreign countries, in order 
to purchafe there the pay and provifions of an 
army. Some part of this furplus, liowever, iiiay 
ftill continue to bring back a return. The ma- 
nufadturers, during the war, will have a double 
demand upon them, and be called upon, firft, 
to work up goods to be fent abroad, for paying 
the bills drawn upon foreign countries for the 
pay and provifions of the army; and, fecondly, 
to work up fuch as are neceflary for purchafing 
the common returns that had ufually been con- 
fumed in thecountry. In the midft of the moft 
deftruftive foreign war, therefore, the greater 
part of manufadtures may frequently flourifh 
greatly ; and, on the contrary, they may decline 
on the return of the peace. They may flourilh 
amidft the ruin of their country, and begin tq 
decay upon the return of its profperity. The 
different ftate of many different branches of 
the Britifh manufadtures during the late war, 
and for fome time after the peace, may ferve as 
an illuftration of what has been juft now faid. 

No foreign w'ar of great expence Or duration 
could conveniently be carried on by thc'expofta- 
tion of the rude produce of the foil. The ex- 
pence of fending fuch a quantify' 'of It' to a fo-' 

§ reign 
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reign country as might purchafc the- pay and 
proyiiions of an army, would be too great. Few 
countries too produce much more rude produce 
than what is fufRcient for the fubfiftence of their 
own inhabitants. To fend abroad any great 
quantity of it, therefore, would be to fend 
abroad a part of the neceflary fubfiftence of the 
people. It is otherwife with the exportation of 
ijianufaclures. The maintenance of the people 
employed in them is kept at home, and only the 
furplus part of their work is exported. Mr. 
Hume frequently takes notice of the inability of 
the ancient kings of En^and to carry on, with- 
out interruption, any foreign war of long dura- 
tion. The Englifti, in thofe days, had nothing 
wherewithal to purchafe the pay and provifions 
of their armies in foreign countries, but either 
the rude produce of the foil, of which no confi- 
derable part could be fpared from the home con- 
fumption, or a few manufadlures of the coarfeft 
kind, of which, as well as of the rude produce, 
the tranfportation was too expenfive. This ina- 
bility did not arife from the want of money, but 
of the finer and more improved manufactures. 
Buying and felling was tranfaCled by means of 
money in England then, as well as now. The 
quantity pf circulating money muft have borne 
the fame proportion to the number and value of 
purchafes and Tales ufually tranfaCted at that 
time, which if does to thqfe tranfaCted at prefent; 
or rather it muft have borne a greater proportion 
becaufe there was then no paper, which now 
occupies a great part of the cipployment of gold 
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an4 filver. Amoflg nations to whom commeroo 
and manufactures are little known, the fovercign, 
upon extraordinary occafions, can feldom draw 
any confiderable aid from his fubjeCts, for reafons 
which lhail be explained hereafter. It is in liich 
countries, therefore, that he generally endeavours 
to accumulate a treafure, as the only rcfource 
againll fuch emergencies. Independent of this 
neceffity, he is in fuch a fituation naturally dif- 
pofed to the parfimony requifite for accumula- 
tion. In that fimple ftate, the expence even of 
a fovereign is not direCted by the vanity which 
delights in the gaudy finery of a court, but is 
employed in bounty to his tenants, and hofpi- 
tality to his retainers. But bounty and hofpita- 
lity very feldom lead to extravagance? though 
vanity almoft always does. Every Tartar chief, 
accordingly, has a treafure. The treafures of 
Mazepa, chief of the Coffacks in the Ukraine, 
the famous ally of Charles the Xllth, are faid to 
have been Wry -great. The French kings of the 
Merovingian race had all treafures. When they 
divided their kingdom among their different 
children, they divided their treafure too. The 
Saxon princes, and the firft kings after the con- 
queft, feem likewife to have accumulated trea- 
fiiresi The firft exploit of every new reign was 
commonly to feize the treafure of the preceding 
king, as the moft effential meafure for fecuring 
the fucceffion. The fovereigns of improved and 
commercial countries are not under- the fame 
neceffity of accumulating treafures, becaufe thtiy 
can generally draw from their fubjefts extraordi- 
nary 
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nary aids upon extraordinary occafions. They ^ p» 
are likewife iels diipofed tp do lb. They natur 
rally* perhaps neceffarily, follow the mode of 
times, and their expence comes to be regulated 
by the fame extravagant vanity which dire&s 
that of all -the; other great proprietors in their 
dominions. The infignificant pageantry of their 
court becomes every day naore brilliant, and the 
cjqpence of it not only prevents accumulation, 
but frequently encroaches upon the funds de- 
ftined for more neceffary expences. What Der- 
cyllidas faid of the court of Perfia, may be ap- 
plied -to that of feverai European princes, that 
he faw there much fplendor but little ttrength, 
and many fervants but few foldiers. 

The importation of gold and filver is not the 
principal, much lefs the foie beneht which a 
nation derives from its foreign trade. Between 
whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they 
all of them derive two diftinft benefits from it. 

It carries out that furplus part of the produce of 
their land and labour for which there is no de- 
mand among them, and brings back in return 
for it fomething elfe for which there is a demand. 

It gives a value to their fuperfluities, by ex- 
changing them for fomething elle, which may 
fatisfy a part of their wants, and increafe their 
enjoyments. By means of it, the narrownefs of 
the home market does not hinder the divifion of 
labour in any particular branch of art or manu- 
- .fafture from being carried to the higheft per- 
,.feS:ion. By opening a more extenfive market 
for .whatev^r part of the produce of their labour 

M 4 may 
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B naay.' exceed the hdnEte«<nduoapdQ»,./it.€ae<»«-agca 
them to improve.its produiftive pDwerSj and' to 
augment its annuai prpduce to theiutmoft, and 
thereby to incrcafc the real revenue and wealdi 
of the fociety. Thefc great and important, liiu’-r 
vices foreign trade is continually occupkd in 
performing, to all the different countries between 
which it is carried on. They all derive great 
benefit from it, though that in which the nfneti- 
chant reJfides generally derives the greateft, as he 
is generally more employed in fupplying the 
wants, and carrying out the fuperfluities of his 
own, than of any other particular country. To 
import the gold and filver which may be wanted, 
into the countries which have no mines, is, no 
doubt, a part of the bufinefs of foreign com- 
merce. Jt is, however, a moft infignificant p^rt 
of it. A country which carried on foreign trade 
merely upon this account, could fcarcc have oc- 
c^mn to freight a fhip in a century. 

It is not hy the importation of gold andfilyep, 
that the difeovery of America has enriched Eur 
rope. By the abundance of the American, 
mines, thofe metals have become cheaper. A 
fervice of plate can now be purchafed for about 
a third part of the corn, or a third part, of the 
labour, which it would have coft in the fiftecrith 
century. With the fame annual c^pence of la- 
bour and commodities, Europe eap annually 
purchafe about three times the quantity of place 
which it could have purchafed atn that ; time, ’ 
Btut. whcn a commodity comes to be fold forja; 
fhifd: part; of what had, been ,it& ufoal pri?^ near 

only 



three times' their former : tjuantity, .ijui? m is 
brought dowji eo the lievel of a much 
number of purchafers j pcriiaps to more than ten,, 
perhaps to roore> than twenty times the former 
numl^r. So that there may be in Europe at 
prefent not only more than three times, but 
more than twenty or thirty times the quantity of 
plate which would have been in it, even in its 
^efent ftate of improvement, had the difeovery 
of tlic American mines never been made. So far 
Europe has, no doubt, gained a real conve- 
niency, though furely a very'trifling one. The 
cheapnefs of gold and filver renders thofe metals 
rather lefs fit for the purpofes of money than they 
were before. In order to make the fame pur- 
chafes, we muft load ourfelves with a greater 
quantity of them, and carry about a fliilling in 
otir pocket where a groat would have done be- 
fore. It is difficult to fay which is moft trifling, 
tlvis inconveniency, or the oppofite cbnveniency. 
Neither the one npr the other could have made 
any very effential change in the ftate of Europe. 
The difipoiiery of America, howfl||sr, certainly 
made -a moft elTential one. By opening a new 
and inexhauftible market to all the commodities 
of Europe, it gave occafion to new diviftons of 
labour and inaprovements of -art, which, in the 
narrow circle of the antient comn^rcc, could 
never have taken place for want of a market to 
take off the greater -part of their produce. The 
produftivc powers of labour were improved, and 
its produce incrcafcd- in all the different coun- 
tries 
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tries of Europe, and together - with it the real 
revenue and wealth of the iidiabitants. The 
commodities of Europe were ahtioft all new- to 
Anfierica, and many of thofe of America were 
new to Europe. A new fett of exchanges, there- 
fore, began to talce place which had never been 
thought of before, and which fhould naturally 
have proved as advantageous to the new, as%t 
certainly did to the old continent. The favage 
iniuftice of the Europeans rendered an event, 
which ought to have been beneficial to all, ruin- 
ous and deftruftive to feveral of thofe unfortunate 
countries. 

The difeovery of a paffage to the Eaft Indies, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, which happened 
much about the fame time, opened, perhaps, a 
ftill more extenfive range to foreign commerce 
than even that of America, notwithftanding the 
greater diftance. There were but two nations 
in America, in any relpe61: fuperior to favages, 
and thefc were deftroyed almoft as foon as dif- 
covered. The reft were mere favages. But the 
empires of China, Indoftan, Japan, as well as 
feveral othdjpin the Eaft Indies, wiftout having 
richer mines of gold or filver, were in every 
other refpeik much richer, better cultivated, and 
more advanced in all arts and manufaiftures thto 
either Mexico or Peru, even though we ftiould 
credit, what plainly deferves no credit, the exag- 
gerated accounts of the Spanifli writers, con- 
cerning the antient ftate of thofe empires. Bat 
rich and civilized nations can always exchange 
to a much greater value with one anoeberj 

7 
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wid* ravages aad barbarians. Europe, hovrciver, ^ *’* 

has hitherto derived much lefs advantage from 
its comnierce with the Eaft Indies, than fr<jm 
that with America. The Portuguefe monopo- 
lized the Eaft India trade to themfelves for about 
a century, and it was only indireftly and through 
them, that the other nations of Europe could 
either fend out or receive any goods from that 
country. When the Dutch, in the beginning of 
the laft century, began to encroach upon them, 
they vefted their whole Eaft India commerce in 
an exclufive .company. The Englifh, French, 

Swedes, and Danes, have all followed their ex- 
ample, fo that no great nation in Europe has 
ever yet had the benefit of a free commerce to 
the Eaft Indies. No other reafon need be 
affigned why it has never been fo advantageous 
as the trade to America, which, between almoft 
every nation of Europe and its own colonies, is 
free to all its fubjefts. The exclufive privileges 
of thofe Eaft India companies, their great riches, 
the great favour and proteftion which thefe have 
procured them from their refpeftive govern- 
ments*, have excited much envy againft them. 

This envy has frequently reprefented their trade 
sw altoge^er pernicious, on account of the great 
quantities of filver, which it every year exports 
from the countries from which it is carried on. 

The parties concerned have replied, that tlteir 
trade, by this continual exportation of filver, 
might, indeed, .tend to impoverifh Europe in 
general, but not the particular countiy^ from 
l it was carried on j -becaufe, by the export- 
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»f a part of the returns to other 
countries, it annuall/ brought home a much 
greater quantity of that metal dian it carried 
out. Both the objeflion and the reply are 
founded in the popular notion which I have been 
juft now examining. It is, therefore, unneceflary 
to fay any thing further about either. By the 
annual exportation of filver to the Eaft Indies, 
plate is probably fomewhat dearer in Europe than 
it otherwife might have been; and coined filver 
probably purchafes a larger quantity both of 
labour and commodities. The former of thefe 
two effefts is a very fmall lofs, the latter a very 
fmall advantage; both too infignificant to dc- 
ferve any part of the publick attention. The 
trade to the Eaft Indies, by opening a market 
to the commodities of Europe, or, what comes 
nearly to the fame thing, to the gold and filver 
which is purchafed with thofe commodities, muft 
neceffarily tend to increafe the annual produdtion 
of European commodities, and confequently the 
real wealth and revenue of Europe. That it 
has hitherto increafed them fo little, is probably 
owing to the reftraints which it every where la^ 
hours under. 

I THOUGHT it necefifary, though at the hazard 
of being tedious, to examine at full length this 
popular notion that wealth confifts in money, or 
in gold and filver. Money in common lan- 
guage, as I have already obferved, frequently 
figriifies wealth; and this ambiguity of expreflion 
has rendered this popular notion fo familiar to 
us, dhat even they, who are convinced of its ab- 

furdity. 
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ftirdity, are very apt to forget their own princi- ^ 
;^es, and in the courfe of their reafonings t6 
take it for granted as a certain and undeniable 
truth. Some of the beft Englifli writers upon 
commerce fet out with obferving, that the wealth 
of a country confifts, not in its gold and filver 
only, but in its lands, houfes, and confumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the courfe of 
their reafonings, however, the lands, houfes, 
and confumable goods feem to flip out of their 
memory, and the ftrain of their argument fre- 
quently fuppofes that all wealth conlifts in gold 
and filver, and that to multiply thofe metals is 
the great objedb of national induftry and com- 
merce. 

The two principles being eftablifhed, how- 
ever, that wealth confifted in gold and filver, 
and that thofe metals could be brought into a 
country which had no mines only by the balance 
of trade, or by exporting to a greater value than 
it imported; it neceffarily became the great ob- 
ject of political oeconomy to diminilli as much 
as poflible the importation of foreign goods for 
home-confumption, and to increafe as much as 
poflible the exportation of the produce of do- 
meftick induftry. Its two great engines for 
enriching the country, therefore, were reftraints 
upon importation, and encouragements to ex- 
portation. 

The reftraints upon importation were of two 
kinds. ' . 

First, Reftraints upon ^the importation, of 
fuch foreign goods for home-ebnfumption as 

could 
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* ^ could be produced at home, from whatevef 

Uii-.y<i country they were imported. 

Secondly, Reftraints upon the im^rtation 
of goods of almoft all kinds from thofe pfanicular 
countries with which the balance of trade was 
fuppofed to be difadvantageous. 

Those different reftraints confifted fometimes 
in high duties, and fometimes in abfolute pro- 
hibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged fometimes by 
drawbacks, fometimes by bounties, fometimes 
by advantageous treaties of commerce with fo- 
reign ftates, and fometimes by the eftablifhment 
of colonies in diftant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two different 
occafions. When the home-manufadbures were 
fubjedt to any duty or excife, either the whole 
or a part of it was frequently drawn back upon 
their exportation ; and when, foreign goods liable 
to a duty were imported in order to be ex- 
ported again, either the whole or a part of this 
duty was fometimes given back upon fuch ex- 
portation. 

Bounties were given for the encouragement 
either of fome beginning manufadtures, or of 
fuch forts of induftry of other kinds as were fup- 
pofed to deferve particular favour. 

By advantageous treaties of commerce, par- 
ticular privileges were procured in fome foreign 
Bate for the goods and merchants of the country, 
beyond what were granted to thofe of other 
countries. 
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By the eftabliihment of colonies in diftant ^ 
countries, not only particular privileges, but a 
monopoly v/as frequently procured for the goods 
and merchants of the country which ellablillied 
them. 

The two forts of reftraints upon importation 
' above-mentioned, together with thefe fo’or en- 
couragements to exportation, conftitute the fix 
principal means by which the commercial 
lyftem propofes to increafe the quantity of gold 
and filvcr in any country by turning the ba- 
lance of trade in its favour. I ihall confider 
each of them in a particular chapter, and with- 
out taking much further notice of their fup- 
pofed tendency to bring money into the country, 

I lhall examine chiefly what are likely to be 
the effeds of each of them upon the annual 
produce of its induftry. According as they 
tend either to increafe or diminilh the value of 
this annual produce, they muft evidently tend 
either to increafe or diminilh the real wealth and 
revenue of the country. ^ 
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Of Reftraints upon the Importationlffpm foreign 
Countries of fuch Goods as can Be produced at 

Homti V’' 



B y refiraining, eithtr by hi^ duties, or By 
abfolute pf’ohibitions, the importation of 
fuch goods from foreign countries as can be prd^- 
diiced at home, the. monopoly" of the home- 
market is more or lefs fecured to the domeftick 
induftry employed in producing them. Yhus 
the prohibition of importing either live cattle or 
fait provifions from foreign countries fccures to 
the graziers of Great 'Britain the monopoly of 
the home-market for butchers-meat; The high 
duties upon the importation of corn, ‘ which in 
times of moderate plenty amount tb a prohibi- 
tion, give a like advantage to the growers of that 
commodity. The prohibition of the importa'- 
tion of foreign wooHens is equally i^vourable to 
the woollen manufacturers. The filk manufac- 
ture, though altogether -employed upon foreign 
materials, has lately obtained the fame advantage. 
The linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, 
but is making great ftrides cowards' it. Mmiy 
other forts Of inanufafturers have,- in the’ fame 
manner, obtained in Great Britain, ekhtr alto- 
gether, or very nearly a monopoly . agaln.ft*thdr 
countrymen. The variety of goods of which the 
importation into Great Britain is prohibited, 

c • either 



either abfoluteljr, or under ccruin circumftances, ^ 
greatly exceeds what can eafily be fufpefted by 
fhofe who are ndt well acqtiainted with the laws 
of the cuftoms. 

^^HAT this monopoly of the home-market fre-* 
quentiy gives great encouragement to that parti^ 
cular fpccics of induftry which enjoys it, and 
frequently turns towards that employment a 
greater fhare of both the labour and ftock of the 
fociety than would otherwife have gone to it, 
cannot be doubted. But whether it tends either 
to increafe the general induftry of the fociety, or 
to give it the moft advantageous diredtion, is not, 
perhaps, altogether fo evident. 

Thi general induftry of the fociety never can 
exceed what the capital of the fociety can employ. 
As the number of workmen that can be kept in 
employment by any particular perfon muft bear 
a certain proportion to his capital, fo the num- 
ber of thofe that can be continually employed by 
all the members of a great fociety, muft bear a 
certain proportion to the whole capital of that 
fociety and never can exceed tliat proportion. 
No li^ulation of commerce can increafe the 
quantity of induftry in any fociety beyond what 
its capital can maintain. It can only divert a 
part of it into a diredtion into which it might not 
otherwife have gone ; and it is by no means cer- 
tain that this artificial diredbion is likely to be 
more advantageous to the fociety than that into 
which it would have gone of its own accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting him- 
felf to find out the moft advantageous employ- 
Yor. IT. N 1 
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* ^ meht fdr white vdr capital Ke cah cbmitiaTid; 

is his own advantage, indeed,^ and infoi that ‘of 
the fociety, which he has in view. 'But |he 
ftudy of his own advantage naturally, W tather 
neceffarily leads him to prefer that employnftnt 
which is nnoft advantageous to thefbcicty. ' ’’ 

First, every individual endeavours to employ 
his capital as near home as he can, and confc- 
quenrly as much as he can in the fupport of do- 
meftick induftry j provided always that he Can 
thereby obtain the ordinary, of not a great deal 
Icfs than the ordinary profits of ftock. 

Thus upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
every wfiolefale merchant naturally prefers the 
home-trade to the foreign trade of confumption, 
and the foreign trade of confumption to the car- 
rying trade; In the home-trade his capital is 
never fo long out of* his fight as it frequently is 
in the foreign trade of confumption. He can 
know better the charafler and fituation of the 
perfons whom he trufts, and if he fhould 
happen to be deceived, he knows better the 
laws of the country fiom which he mtift feek 
redrefs. In the carrying trade, the capitditef the 
merchant is, as it were, divided between two 
foreign countries, and no part of it is ever ne- 
cefiarily brought home, or placed under hisoVn 
immediate view, arid command. The capital 
which an Amfierdam merchant employs in Car- 
rying corn front Konnigfberg to Lifbbh, and fruit 
and wine from I-iibon to Konniglbefg, mtift ge- 
nerally be the one-half of it at KonniglbCrg and 
the other half at Lifbon. No part of* it need ever 

come 
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tome.to Ana&rdaai* .The natural refidence of ^ 
fuch a merchant fliould either be at Konnigfberg or 
.‘Lifbpn, and it can only be fome very particular 
Circumftances which can make him prefer the 
rcfidence of Amfterdam. The uneafinefs, how- 
ever, which he feels at being feparated fo far 
from his capital, generally determines him to 
hring part both of the Konniglberg goods which 
he deftines for the rharket of Lifbon, and. of the 
Lilbon goods which he deftines for that of Kon- 
higlberg, to Amfterdam ; and though this ne- 
cetfarily fubje<5ts him to a double charge of load- 
ing and unloading, as well as to the payment of 
fome duties and cuftoms, jet for the fake of hav- 
ing fome part of his capital always under his own 
view and command, he willingly fubmits to this 
extraordinary charge j and it is in this manner 
that every country which has any confidefable 
fhare, of the carrying trade, becomes always the 
emporium, or general market, for the goods of 
all the different countries whofe trade it carries 
6n. The merchant, in order to fave a fecond 
loading and unloading, endeavours always to 
fell in the home-market as much of the goods of 
ail thofe different countries as he can, and thus, 
fo far as he can, to convert his carrying trade 
into a foreign trade of confumption. A mer- 
. chant, in the fame manner, who is engaged in 
foreign trade of confumption, when he col- 
goods, for foreign markets, will always be 
. glad, upon equal or nearly equal profits, to fell 
as great a part of them at home as he can. He 
. fayes himlelFthe r]Ik and trouble of exportation, 
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* K when, fo far as he can, he dius converts his fo«' 
reign trade of confumption into a home-trade.,, 
Home is in this manner the center, if I may iay- 
fo, round which the capitals of the inhabitanU' 
of every country are continually circulatii^, and 
towards which they are always tending, though 
by particular caufes they may Ibnvetimes , be 
driven o£F and repelled from it towards more 
diftant employments. But a capital employed 
in the home-trade, it has already been Ihown, 
neceflarily puts into motion a greater quantity of 
domeftic induftry, and gives revenue and em- 
ployment to a greater number of the inhabitants 
of the country, than a^ equal capital employed 
in the foreign trade of confumption : and one 
employed in the foreign trade of confumption 
has the fame advantage over an equal capital 
employed in the carrying trade. Upon, equal, 
or only nearly equal profits, therefore, every in-, 
dividual naturally inclines to employ his capital 
in tlie manner in which it' is likely to afford the 
greateff fupport to domeftick induftry, and to- 
give revenue and employment to, the greateft 
number of people of his own country. 

Secondly, every individual who emplc^s his 
capital in the fupport of domeftick induftry, ne-, 
ceffarily endeavours fo to direct that induftry, that, 
its produce may be of the greateft pofftble. .yalue-,. 

The. produce (rf" induftry is what it adds to-tlro- 
fubjei^ or materials upon which, it is employetl.. 
In proportion as the value of rhis produce, ia jgreat, 
or fmdl, fo will likewife be the profits^ of the. . 
employer.; But it is only for the fake of profit 

that 
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iJiait any man employs a capital in the fupport of ^ *’• 

induft^ ; and he jyill always, therefore, endea- 
vour to employ it in the fupport .of that induflry 
of which the produce b likely to .be of the greateft 
v^lue, or to exchange for the greateft quantity 
cither of money or of other goods. 

But the anaual revenue of every fociety is 
always precifely equal to the exchangeable value 
qf the whole annual produce of its induftry, or 
rather is precifely the fame thing With that ex- 
changeable value. As every individual, there- 
fore, endeavours as much as he can both to em- 
ploy his capital in the fupport of domeftick in- 
duftry, and fo to direft that induftry that its 
produce may be of the greateft value ; every in- 
dividual neceffarily labours to render the annuajl 
jreveiiue of the fociety as great as he can. He 
generally, indeed, neither intends to promote 
the publick intereft, nor knows how much he is 
promoting it. By preferring the fupport of do- 
meftick to that of foreign induftry he intends 
only his own fecurity j and by directing that in- 
duftry in fuch a rnanner as its produce may be 
of the greateft value, he intends only his own 
gain, and he is in this, as in many other cafes, 

^ed by an inyifible hand to promote an end which 
was no parr of his intention. Nor is it always 
the worie for the fociety that it was no part of it. 

By purfuing his own intert dt he frequently pro- 
motes that of the fociety^TOore efieftually than 
when he really intends to prornotc it. I have 
never known much good done by thofe who iif- 
iefted to trade for the publick good. It is ait 

3 ■' affeftation^ 
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affcftadon, indeed, not very common t 
merchants, and very few words need be 'ei|fiplo)red 
in difluading them from it. , 

What is the fpecies of domcfticlc induftry 
which his capital can employ, and of which the 
produce is likely to be of the greatelt value, 
every individual, it is evident, can, in his local 
fituation, judge much better than any flatefmah 
or lawgiver can do for him. The ftatefmah, 
who Ihould attempt to dired private people in 
what manner they ought to employ their capitals, 
would not only load himfelf with a moft unne- 
celTary attention, but afllime an authority which 
could fafely be trufted, not only to no fmgle 
perfon, but to no council or fenate whatever, 
and which would nowhere be fo dangerotis as in 
the hands of a man who had folly and prefump- 
tion enough to fancy himfelf fit to exercife it. 

To give the monopoly of, the home-market to 
the produce of domeftick induftry, in any parti- 
cular art or manufadure, is in fome meafurc to 
dired private people in what manner they ought 
to employ their capitals, and rnuft, in almoft all 
cafes, be either a ufelefs or a hurtful regulation. 
If the produce of domeftick can be brought there 
as cheap as that of foreign induftr^V/fh^ 
tion is evidently ufelefs. If it cannot, it iiiuft 
generally be hiirtfuJL. It is the roa^ejm of eyc^y 
prudent mafter pfj|^roily, never to attempt jfo 
make at home wh^i}: will colj: hjm more to make 
than to, buy. The taylor doe§ not .attempt , to 
mak^ bis own ftoes, but buys thejp, of^the fltoc- 
ntajkcr. The ^^pemaker does hot’ attempt lo 
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ipakc.. .his ,qwn cloaths, but employs a taylor. 

TJhe farmer s^ttempts to make neitker tBc“-bA6 < — — 
nor the other, but employs thofe diiFereht arti- 
ficers, All of them find it 'for their intereft' K> 
cmpljqy th'eVr whole indufhydn away in which 
they have fome advantage over their- ncigliboprSi 
ihd to pufehafe ivith a part of its produce, or 
what is the fame thing, with the price of a part 
of it, whatever elfe they have qccafion for. 

What is prudence in the conduft of every 
private family, can fcarce be folly in that of a 
great kingdoni. If a foreign country can fupply 
us with a commodity cheaper tha.n we ourfelves 
can make it, better buy it of them with forqe 
part of the produce of our own induftry, em- 
ployed in a way in )vhich we have fome advan- 
tage. The general induftry of the country, being 
always in proportion to the capital which em- 
ploys it, will not thereby be diminiflied, no more 
thap that of the above-mentioned artificers j but 
only left to find out the way in which it can fie 
employed with the greateft advantage. It is cer- 
tainly not employed to the greateft advantage, 
when it is thus direflcd toward? an objeft which it 
can buy cheaper than it can make. The value pf 
its a.nnual produce is certainly mgre or lefs dimi- 
.niihed, when it is tjips tprned away from pro- 
ducing corpmodities evidently of more value than 
the commodity which it i? direfted to produqe. 
According to fupppfitipn, that commodity 
coufd be purchafed from foreign countries 
cheaper than it can be made at home. It 
could^ therefbre, have been pure hafed with; 
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0^' K patt’tkily cff the cafl«nodities,//or,': wliat: is . the 
faifie thing, widi a fiart oniy of the ijricetof the 
s, 'Which the indtvftry-employed by 
an equal capital, would have produced at home, 
had it been left to follow its natural courfe. 
The induftry of the country, thereforej' is thus 
turned away from a more, to a kfa ad'vantage- 
ous employment, and the exchangeable value e£ 
its annual produce, inftead of being incrcafed, 
according to the intention of the lawgiver, muft 
heceffarily be diminifhed by every fuch regtila- 
tion. 

Bv means of fuch regulations, indeed, a par- 
ticular manufacture fnay fometimes be acquired 
fooher than it could have been otherwife, and 
after a certain time may be made at home as 
cheap or cheaper than in the foreign country. 
But though the induftry of the fociety may be 
thus carried with advantage into a particular 
channel fooner than it could have been other- 
wife, it will by no means follow that the fum 
total, either of its induftry, or of its revenue, can 
«ver be augmented by any fuch regulation. The 
induftiy of the fociety can augment only in pro- 
portion as its capital augments, and its capiuil 
eah augment only in proportion to what can be 
gradually faved out of its revenue. But the im- 
mediate effeft of every fuch regulation is to di- 
' miniih its revenue, and what diminilhes its revs- 
e, is certainly not very likely toaugFnrat its 
fafter^than it would have augmented of 
i accord, had both capital and induftry 
‘left to find out their natural employments. 

' T.HOUCIi 
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Thotjgw for want of filch regulations.tfce fo' ^ P' 
ciety Ihoufd riever acquiiic :the prppc^ed imnu- 
faftuEo, it woiUd not, upon that account, oecef- 
ikrily be the poorer in any one period of its 
duration. In every period of its duration 
its whole capital and induftry might ftill have 
been employed, though upon different ob- 
je6ts, in the manner that was moft advantageous 
at the time. In every period its revenue might 
have been the greateft which its capital could 
afford, and both capital and revenue might have 
been augmented with the greateft poflible rapi- 

The natural advantages which one country has 
over another in producing particular commodities 
are fometimes fo great, that it is acknowledged 
by all the world to be in vain to ftruggle with 
them. By means of glaffes, hotbeds, and hot- 
walls, very good grapes can be raifed in Scot- 
land, and very good wine too can be made of 
them at about thirty times the expence for which 
at leaft equally good can be brought from fo- 
reign countries. Would it be a reafonable law 
to prohibit the importation of all foreign wines, 
merely to encourage the making of claret and 
burgundy in Scotland ? But if there would be 
a manifeft abfurdity in turning towards any em- 
ployment, thirty times more of the capital and 
induftry of the country, than would be neceffary 
to purchafe from foreign countries an equal 
quantity the commodities wanted, there muft 
be an abfurdity, though not. altogether fo gla- 
yethcxadly of the faiBc kind, in turning 

towards 
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towards any fuch employthent a thirtieth, -of , 
even a three hundredth part more of eithei). , 
Whether the advantages which one country hajs , 
over another, be natural or acquired, is in 
relpeft of no confequence. As long as the; 
country has thofe advantages, and the 
wants them, it will always be more 
ous for the latter, rather to buy of the former 
than to make, It is an acquired advantage only,, 
which one artificer has over his neighbour, who, 
exercifes another trade and yet they both find 
it more advantageous to buy of one another, 
than to make what docs not belong to their par- 
ticular trades. 

Merchants and manufafturers are the people 
who derive the greateft advantage from this mo- 
nopoly of the home market. The prohibition of 
the importation of foreign cattle, and of fait 
provifions, togwher with the high duties upon 
foreign corn, which in times of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition, are not near fo advan- 
tageous to the graziers and farmers of Great 
Britain, as other regulations of the fame kind 
are to its merchants and maqufafturers. Manu- 
faftures, thofe of the finer kind efpecially, are 
more cafily tranfported from one country tp an- 
other than corn or cattle. It is in the fetehing 
and carrying^ manirfaftures, accordingly, that 
foreign trade is chiCfiy employed. In manu- 
factures, a very fmall advantage will enable for 
feigners to underfell our own workmeUi cvepin 
home market. It will require A’ very great 
e'^ enable them •to- do fo ih Ehe Tudeipcctduce 
" ' ' ■ . 'of 
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of the foil. If the free importation of ft^dgn ^ 
mariufaftures was permitted, feveral t>f the home y 

mahufaftures would probably fuffer, and fome 
of them, perhaps, go to ruin altogether, and a , 
donfiderable part of the ftock and induftry at 
prefcnt employed in them, would be forced to 
find out fome other employment. But the freeft 
importation of the rude produce of the foil could 
have ho fuch effeft upon the agriculture of the 


country. 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for ex- 
ample, was made ever fo free, fo few could be 
imported, that the grazing trade of Great Bri- 
tain could be little affefled by it. Live cattle 
are, perhaps, the only commodity of which the 
tranfportation is more expenfive by fea than by 
land. By land they carry thcmfelves to market. 
By fea, not only the cattle, but their food and 
their v/ater too muft be carried at no finall ex- 
pence and inconveniency. The fhort fea be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, renders 
the importation of Irifh cattle more eafy. But 
though the free importation of them, which was 
lately permitted only for a limited time, were 
rendered perpetual, it could have no confidera- 
ble effedt upon the intereft of the graziers of 
Great Britain. Thofe parts of Great Britain 
which border upon the Irifh fea are all grazing 
countries. Irifh cattle could never ^ imported 
for their ufe, but muft be drove through thole 


very extenfive countries, at no fmall expence and 
Inconveniency, before they could arrive at their 



Fat cattld could not be drpve 
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BOOK fo far. Lean cattle, therefore, only could 

t, . imported, and fuch Importation could interfci^ 
not with the intcreft of the feeding or fattening 
countries, to which, by reducing the- price of 
lean cattle, it would rather be advantageous,' 
but with that of the breeding countries only. 
The foiall number of Irilh cattle imported fint'e 
their importation was permitted, together with 
the good price at which lean cattle ftill continui?' 
to fell, feem to demonftrate that even the breed- 
ing countries of Great Britain are never Hkely to 
be much affeded by the free importation of Irilh 
cattle. The common people of Ireland, indeed, 
are faid to have fometimes oppofed with violence" 
the exportation of their cattle. But if the ex- 
porters had found any great advantage in conti- 
nuing the trade, they could eafily, wlien the law - 
was on their fide, have conquered this mobbilh 
oppofition. 

Feeding and fattening countries, befides, mull: 
always be highly improved,, whereas breeding 
countries are generally uncultivated. The high 
price of lean cattle, by augmenting the value of 
uncultivated land, is like a bounty againft im- 
provement. To any country which was highly 
improved throughout, it would be more advan- 
tageous to import its lean cattle than to breed 
them. The province of Holland, accordingly, ‘ 
is faid to ^follow this maxim at pre'fent. The ' 
mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Norths 
yrnberj^nd, indeed, arc countries not capable oF 
muqh ifiuppovement, and fecra deftined by naturh ' 
to die breeding countries of feeat Srkairi;-- 
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no other effect than to hinder thofe breed- 
ing countries from taking advantage of the in- 
creafing population and improvement of the reft 
of the kingdom, from raifing their price to an 
exorbitant height, and from laying a real tax 
upon all the more improved and eultivated parts 
of the country.’ 

The freeft Importation of fait provifions, in 
the fame manner, could have as little effedt upon 
the intereft of the graziers of Great Britain as 
that of live cattle. Salt provifions are not only 
a very bulky commodity, but when compared 
with frefh meat, they are a commodity both of 
worfe quality, and as they coft more labour and 
cxpence, of higher price. They could never, 
therefore, come into competition with the frefh 
meat, though they might with the fait provifions 
of the country. They might be ufed for vidVual- 
ling fhips for diftant voyages, and fuch like ules, 
but could never make any confiderablc part of the 
food of tlie people. Tlie fmall quantity of fait 
provifions imported from Ireland fince their im- 
portation was rendered free, is an experimental 
proof that our graziers have nothing to appre- 
hend from It, It does not appear that the price 
of butcher’s-meait has ever been fcnfibly affeftcd 


the free importation of foreign corn 
copld very, little affeft the intereft of the farnrters 
of ^reat Britain. Corn is a much more bulky 
commodity than "butcher’s-meat. . A pound of 
wjiea^ at a penny is as dear as a pound of but- 

cher’s- 
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‘ cher’s-meat at fouj^nce. ThcliBail quantity o( 

» foreign corn imported even in times of the 
greateft fcarcity, may fatisfy our .^farmers thiit 
they can have nothing to fear from the freeft 
importation. The average quantity imported, 
one year with another, amounts only, according 
to the very well informed author of the trafts 
upon the corn trade, to twenty-three thouf^d 
feven hundred and twenty-eight quarters of all 
forts of grain, and does not exceed the five hun- 
dredth and feventy-one part of the annual con- 
lumption. But as the bounty upon corn occa- 
fions a greater exportation in years of plenty, 
fo it muft of confeqiience occafion a greater 
importation in years of fcarcity, than in the 
aftual ftate of tillage, would otherwife take 
place. By means of it, the plenty of one year 
does not compenfate the fcarcity of another, and 
as the average quantity exported is neceflarily 
augmented by it, fo muft likewife, in the adiual 
Hate of tiiiage, the average quantity imported. 
If there •\fras no bounty, as lefs corn would be 
exported, lb it is probable that. One year with 
another, lefs would be imported than at prefent. 
The corn merchants, the fetchers, and carriers of 
corn, between Great Britain and foreign coun- 
tries, would have much lefs employment, and 
might fuffer confiderably j but the editatry gen- 
tlemen and farmers could fuffer very little.' j It 
is in the corn merchants accordingly, rather than 
in the country gentlemen and farmers, that I 
have obferved the greateft anxiety for the renewal 
and continuation of the bounty. ■ 

Country 
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: Country gentlemen and fairners are, to their c p* 
i^eat honour, of all people, the leaft fubjedt to 
•the wretched fpirit of monopoly. The under- 
taker'of a great manufadory is fometimes alarm- 
ed if another work of the fame kind is eftablilhed 
within . twenty miles of him* The I)utch under- 
taker of the woollen manufadure at Abbeville, 
jftipulatcd that no work of the fame kind ftould 
be eftablilhed within thirty leagues of th * city. 

Farmers and country gentlemen, on the con- 
traryj are generally dilpofed rather to promote 
than? to obftrud the cultivation and improvement 
of their neighbours farms and eftates. They 
have no fecrets, fuch as thofe of the greater part 
of manufadurers, but are generally rather fbnd 
of comtnunicating to their neighbours, and of 
Extending as far as poflible any new pradice 
which they have found to be advantageous. 

Pius ^eftus, fays old Cato, fiaVtltJfimuJqtiey tni- 
ytimeque invidiojus ; lUiHmeque male cogitantes Juntj 
qm in eo Jltidio occufati funt. Country gentlemen 
and farmers, difperfed in different parts of the 
country, cannot fo eafily combine as merchants 
■and manufadurers, who being colleded into 
towns, and accuftome^to that exciudve corpo- 
ration fpirit which prevails in them, naturally 
; endeavour to obtain againft all their countrymen, 
iAe fame excluiive privilege which they generally 
poffefs: againft the inhabitants of their rclpedive 
iownfc.:. ; Tfey accordingly feem to have been 
sht original inventors of thofe r-eftraints upon 
the importation of foreign goods, which fecurc 
to them the monopoly. of the home-market. It 
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B 6^0 It lyag probably in litiitatibn: of tfccm, and to ^lie 
1 riiemfdves Upon a Icvd with thtjft Whbj 

found, were difpofed to opprefs thenfi, that th 
country gfehtlennen and farmers of Great 'Bjitaiii 
fo far forgot the gcnerolity which is natural tS 
their nation, as to demand the exctufive pfivir 
lege of fupplying their countrymen with cotn 
and 'j|^utchei’s-mcat. They did not perhaps 
take time to confider, how much lefs their inr 
tere'ft could be affefted by the freedom of trade, 
than that of the people whofe example they fol- 
lowed. 


To prohibit by a perpetual law the importa- 
tion of foreign corn and cattle, is in reality to 
enaft, that the population and induftry of the 
country lhall at no time exceed what the rude 
produce of its own foil can maintain. 

There feem, however, to be two cafes in 
which it will generally be advantageous to lay 
fome burden upon foreign, for the encourage- 
ment of domcftick induftry. 

The firft is when fome particular fort of in- 
duftry is necelTary for the defence of the country. 
The defence of Great Britain, for example, de- 
pends very much upon the number of its faijofs 
and (hipping. The adl of navigation, therefore, 
very properly endeavours to give the failors and 
(hipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the 
trade of their own country, in fome cafes* 
abfolute prohibitions, and in others by heavy 
burdens upon the (hipping of foreign countries. 
The following are the principal difpiJ^fitions of 
this act. 

t 
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First, all fliips, of which the owners, ma- ^ 
iters, and three-fourths of the, mariners are jiot 
Britifli fubjedbs, arc prohibited, upon pain of 
forfeiting iliip and cargo, from trading to the 
Britiih fettlemcnts and plantations, or from 
being employed in the coafting trade of Great 
Britain. 

Secondly, a great variety of the moft bulky 
afticles of importation can be brought into Great 
Britain only, either in fuch Ihips as are above 
deferibed, or in Ihips of the country where thofe 
goods are produced, and of which the owners, 
mailers, and three-fourths of the mariners, are 
of that particular country; and when imported 
even in Ihips of this latter kind, they are fubjedt 
to double aliens duty. If imported in Ihips of 
any other country, the penalty is forfeiture of 
fhip and goods. When this adl was made, the 
Dutch were, what they ftill are, the great car- 
riers of Europe, and by this regulation they were 
entirely excluded from being the carriers to Great 
Britain, or from importing to us the goods of 
any other European country. 

Thirdly, a great variety of the moft bulky 
articles of importation are prohibited from being 
imported, even in Britiih Ihips, from any coun- 
try but that in which they are produced; under 
pain 5f forfeiting Ihip and cargo. This regula- 
tion too was probably intended againft the 
Dutch. Holland was then, as now, the great 
Emporium for all European goods, and by this 
regulation, Britiih Ihips were hindered from 

VoL. IT, O loading 
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« p « K loading in Holland the goods of iuiy other 
ropean country. « 

Fourthly, falt-ftlh of all kinds, whale- 
whale-bone, oil, and blubber, not caught 
and cured on board Britifh vclfcls, when iwi'- 
portecl into Great Britain, are fubjeded to double 
aliens duty. The Dutch, as they are ftill the 
principal, were then the only filliers in Europe 
that attempted to fupply foreign nations with 
fiflt. By this regulation, a very heavy burden 
was laid upon their fupplying Great Britain. 

When the ad of navigation was made,' though 
England and Holland were not adually at war, 
the moft violent animofity fubfifted between the 
two nations. It had begun during, the govern- 
ment of the long parliament, which firft fra:m«i 
this ad, and it broke out foon after in the Dutch 
Wars during that of the Erotedor and of Charles 
the Second. It is not impoflible, therefore, that 
fome of the regulations of this famous ad may 
have proceeded from national animofity. They 
are as wife, however^ as if they had all been 
didated by the moft deliberate wifdom. Na- 
tional animofity at that ^particular time aimed at 
the very fame objed which the moft deliberate 
wifdom would have recommended, the diminu- 
tion of the naval power of Holland,- the only 
naval power which could endanger the fecurity 
of England. 

The ad of navigation is not favourable tO' 
foreign commerce, or to the growth of thd 
opulence which can arife from if. The intereft 
of a nation in its commercial relations to foreign 

nations 
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iX4t.ion5 is> like that of a merchant with regard ch^a p. 
to the different people with whom he deals, to 
buy as cheap and to fell as dear as poffible. But 
it will be mpft likely to buy cheap, when by the 
mpft pcrfe 6 l freedom of trade it encourages all 
nations to bring to it the goods which it has oc- 
cafipn to purchafej and, for the fame reafon, it 
will be moft likely to fell dear, when its markets 
are thus filled with the greateft number of buyers. 

The aft of navigation, it is true, lays no burden 
upon foreign fhips that come to export the pro- 
duce pf Britifli indullry. Even the antient aliens 
duty, which . ufed to be paid upon all goods ex- 
ported as well as imported, lias, by feveral fub- 
fequent afts, been taken off from the greater 
part of the articles of exportation. But if fo- 
reigners, either by prohibitions or high duties^ 
are hindered from coming to fell, they cannot 
always afford to come to buy ; becaufe coming 
without a cargo, they mull lofe the freight from 
their own country to Great Britain. By dimi- 
nifhing the number of fellers, therefore, we ne- 
ceffarily diminilli that of buyers, and are thus 
likely not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but 
to fell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
perfeft freedom of trade. As defence, however, 
is of much more importance than opulence, the 
aft of navigation is, perhaps, the wii'efl of all the 
commercial regulations of England. 

The fecond cafe, in which it will generally 
be advantageous to lay.fome burden upon foreign 
for the encouragement of domeflick induftry, is, 
when fome tax is impofed at home upon the pro- 

O 2 ducc 
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duce of the latter. In this cafe, it feems realbil- 
able that an equal tax fhould be impofed'upoit 
the like produce of the former. This would rioC 
give the monopoly of the home market to do- 
meftick induftry, nor turn towards a piarticular 
employment a greater lhare of the flock and la- 
botir of the country, than what would naturally 
go to it. It would only hinder any part of what 
would naturally go to it from being turned away 
by the tax, into a lefs natural direftion, and 
would leave the competition between foreign and 
domeflick induftry, after the tax, as nearly as 
pofTible upon the fame footing as before it. In 
Great Britain, when any fuch tax is laid upon 
the produce of domeflick induftiy, it is ufual 
at the fame time, in order to flop the clamorous 
complaints of our merchants and manufaflurers, 
that they will be underfold at home, to lay a 
much heavier duty upon the importation of .all 
foreign goods of the fame kjnd. 

This fecond limitation of the freedom of trade 
according to fome people fliould, upon fome oc- 
cafions, be extended much further than to the 
prccife foreign commodities which could come 
into competition with thofe which had been 
taxed at home. When the neceflaries of life 
have been taxed in any country, it becomes 
proper, they pretend, to tax not only the like 
neceflaries of life imported from other countries, 
but all forts of foreign gOods which can come 
into competition with any thing that is the pro- 
duce of domeflick induftry, Subfiftence, they 
favj becomes ncceflarily dearer in confeqtieflce 

of 
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of fuch taxes; and the price of labour mull al- ^ *’• 

>vays rife with the price of the labourers fubfift- w- v— a 
^nce. Every commodity, therefore, wliich is 
the produce of domellick induftry, though not 
immediately taxed itfelf, becomes dearer in con- 
fequencc of fuch taxes, becaufe the labour which 
produces it becomes fo. Such taxes, therefore, 
are really equivalent, they fay, to a tax upon 
eyery particular commodity produced at home. 

In order to put domeftick upon the fame footing 
with foreign induftry, therefore, it becomes ne- 
ceflary, they think, to lay fome duty upon every 
foreign commodity, equal to this enhancement 
of the price of the home commodities with which 
jt can come into competition. 

Whether taxes upon the neceffaries of life, 
fuch as thofe in Great Britain upon foap, fait, 
leather, candles, &c. neceffarily raife the price 
of labour, and confequeptly that of all other 
commodities, I fhall confider hereafter, when I 
come to treat of taxes. Suppoling, however, in 
the mean time, that they have this elFeft, and 
they have it undoubtedly, this general enhance- 
ment of the price of all commodities, in confe- 
quence of that of labour, is a cafe which differs 
in the two following refpefts from that of a par- 
ticular commodity, of which the price was en- 
hanced by a particular tax immediately impofed 
upon it. 

First, it might always be known with great 
cxaclnefs how far the price of fuch a commodity 
pould be enhanced by fuch a tax : but how far 
the general enhancement of the price of labour 
O 3 might 
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about which labour was employed, could 
be known with any tolerable cxaftnds. !?■ 
would be impoffible, therefore, to proportibft' ' 
with any tolerable exaftnef* the tax upon evCry 
foreign, to this enhancement of the price of every 
home cominodity. 

Secondly, taxes upon the neceflarics of life 
have nearly the fame effeft upon the Circum- 
ftances of the people as a poor foil and a bad 
climate. Provifions are thereby rendered dearer 
in the fame manner as if it required extraordi- 
nary labour and expence to raife them. As in 
the natural fcarcity arifing from foil and climate, 
it would be abfurd to direft the people in what 
manner they ought to employ their capitals and 
induflry, fo is it likewife in the artificial fcarcity 
arifing from fuch taxes. To be left to accom- 
modate, as well as they could, their induftry to 
their fituation, and to find out thofe employ- 
ments in v/hich, notwithftanding their unfavour- 
able circumftances, they might have fome ad- 
vantage either in the home or in the foreign 
market, is what in '‘both cafes would evidently 
be mofi; for their advantage, 'fu lay a new tax 
upon them, besaule they are already overbur- 
dened with taxes, and becaufe they already pay 
too dear for the neceflTaries of life, to make them 
likewife pay too dear for the greater part of other 
Commodities, is certainly a moft abfurd way of 
making amends. 

l^ucH taxes, when they have growm up to a 
certaih' height, are a curfe equal -td the barren- 

nefs 
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oi the earth and the inclemency of. .tlie, 
heavens f and yet it is in the richeft and mbft 
induftrious countries that they have been moft 
generally impoled. No other countries could; 
fupport ib great a ^iforder, .As the ftrongeft 
bodies only can live and enjoy health, under atJ 
unwholefome regimen ; fo the nations only, that 
in every fort of. induftry have the greatell natural 
and acquired advantages, can fubftft and profper 
under fuch taxes. Holland is the country in 
Europe in which they abound moft, and which 
from peculiar circumftances continues to jirofper, 
not by means of them, as lias been ipoft abfurdly 
fuppofed, but in Ipite of them. 

As there are two cafes in which it will gene- 
rally be advantageous to lay Ibme burden upon 
foreign, for the encouragement of domeftick in- 
duftry; fo there are tv/o others in which it may 
fometimes be a matter of deliberation; in the 
one, how far it is proper to continue the free 
importation of certain foreign goods ; and in the 
other, how far, or in what manner it may be 
proper to reftore that free importation after it 
has been for fome time interrupted. 

, The cafe in which it may fometimes be a 
matter of deliberation how far it is proper to 
epntinue the ffee importation of certain foreign 
goods, is, when fome foreign tuition reftrains by 
high duties or prohibitions the importation of 
fbme of our manufaftures into their country. 
Revenge in this cafe naturally diftates retalia- 
tion, and. that we fiiould jmpofe the like duties 

prohibitions upon the importation of fame 
O 4 or 
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accordingly feldprn fail, to reulia^e ip this man-;, 
ner. The French have been particularly forn: 
ward to favour their own manufaflures by re-, 
ftraining the importation of fuch foreign goods 
as could come into competition with them. In 
this confiftcd a great part of the policy of Mr. 
Colbert, who, notwithflanding his great abili- 
ties, feems in this cafe to have been impofed 
upon by the fophiftry of merchants and manu- 
fadburers, •who are always demanding a mono- 
poly againft their countrymen. It is at prefent 
the opinion of the moft intelligent men in 
France that his operations of this kind have not 
been beneficial to his country. That minifter, 
by the tarif oi 1667, inapofed very high duties, 
upon a great number of foreign manufaftures. 
Upon his refufing to moderate them in favour of 
the Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited the import- 
ation of the wines, brandies, and manufavftures 
of France. The "war of 1672 leems to have 
been in part occafioned by this commercial dif- 
putc. The peace of Nimeguen put an end to it 
in 167S, by moderating fome of thofe duties in 
favour of the Dutch, who in confequence took 
off their prohibition.. It was about the fame 
time that the French and Englilh began mutually 
to opprefs each other’s induftry, by the like 
duties and prohibitions, of ■which the French, 
however, feem to have fet the firft example^ 
The fpirit of hoftility which has fubfifted be- 
tween die two nations ever fince, has; hitherto 
liindered them from being moderated on either 
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In 1697 the Ertglilh' prohibited the ifn- 
portation ofbonelace, the mariufaftpre of Flan- 
ders. The government of that country, at that 
time under tlic dominion of Spain, prohibited ii\ 
return the importation of Englifh woollens, fn 
1700, the prohibition of importing bon^^e 
into England, was taken off upon conditi^iPPt: '' 
the importation of Englifli woollens into Fiari- 
ders fltould be put on the fame footing as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of 
this kind, when there is a probability tliat they 
will procure the repeal of the Ifigh duties or 
prohibitions complained of. The recovery of a 
great foreign market will generally more than 
compenfate the tranfitory inconveniency of pay-, 
ing dearer during a ffiort time for fome forts of 
goods. To judge w’hether fuch retaliations arc 
likely to produce fuch an efi'ecfV, does not, per- 
haps, belong fo much to the fcience of a legi- 
flator, whofe deliberations ougitt to be governed 
by general principles which are always the fame, 
as to the fltill of that infidious and crafty animal, 
vulgarly called a ftatefman or politician, wliofc 
councils are direiled by the momentary fiudlua- 
tions of affairs. When there is no probability 
that any fuch repeal can be procured, it feeins a 
bad method of compenfating the injury done to 
certain claffes of our people, to do another injury 
ourfelves, not only to thofc claffes, but to al- 
moft all the other claffes of them. When our 
neighbours prohibit fome manufaeSVure of ours, 
yre generally prohibit, not only the fame, for 
that alone would feldom affefl them confider- 
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ably, but fomc other manufa<£lure of 
This may no doubt give encouragement to 
particular clafs of workmen amqng ourfelves, 
and by excluding fome of their rivals, may 
enable them to raife their price in the home- 
n^(|||rt. Thofe workmen, however, who fufFer- 
e®|i|^our neighbours prohibition will not be 
benefited by ours. On the contrary, they and, 
almoft all the other claffes of our citizens will 
thereby be obliged to pay dearer thag before 
for certain goods. Every fuch law, therefore, 
impofes a real tax upon the whole country, not 
in favour of that particular clafs of workmen wlio 
were injured by our neighbours prohibition, but 
of fome other clafs. 

The cafe in which it may fometimes be a 
matter of deliberation, hov/ far, or in what man- 
ner it is proper to reftore the free importation of 
foreign goods, after it has been for fome time, 
interrupted, is, when particular manufadtures,: 
by means of high duties or prohibitions upon all 
foreign goods which can come into competitioo 
with them, have been fo far extended as to em-n 
ploy a great multitude of hands. Humanity 
may in this cafe require that the freedom of 
trade Ihould be reftored only by flow gradations^ 
and with a good deal of referve and circunv 
Ipe&ion. Were thofe high duties and prohi«s 
bitions taken away all at once, cheaper foreign 
goods of the fame kind might be poured fe fall: 
into the home market, as to deprive all at oneg 
many thoufands of our people of their ordinary 
employment and means of fubfiflence, The dif-r 
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crrdcf which thi^ would occafio'n might no doubt ^ 
be very confiderable. It would in all probabi- 
lity, however, be much lefs than is commonly 
imagined, for the two following reafons : 

First, all thofe manufadtures, of which any 
part is commonly ejeported to other European 
countries without a bounty, could be very little 
affedted by the freeft importation of foreign 
goods. Such manufadtures muft be fold as 
cheap abroad as any other foreign goods of the 
fame quality and kind, and confequently muft 
be fold cheaper at home. They would ftill, 
therefore, keep poifeiTion of the home market, 
and though a capricious man of fafliion might 
fometimes prefer foreign wares, merely becaufe 
they were foreign, to cheaper and better goods 
of the fame kind that were made at home, this 
folly could, from the nature of things, extend 
to fo few, that it could make no fenfible impref- 
fton upon the general employment of the people, 
a great part of all the different branches of 
woollen manufadlure, of our tanned leather, 
and of our hardware, are annually exported to 
other Etiropean countries without any bounty, 
and thefe are the manufadtures which employ the 
greateft num.ber of hands. The filk, perhaps, 
is the mariufacture v/hich would fuffer the moft 
by this freedom of trade, and after it the linen, 
though the latter much lefs than the former. 

’ Secondly, though a great number of people 
ffiould, by thus reftoring the freedom of trade, 
be thrown all at once out of their ordinary em- 
ployment and common method of fubfiftence, it 
• would 
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would by no means follow that th^y would ther<?* 
by be deprived either of employa>ent or 
fiftcnce. By the redudtion of the army and navy 
at the end of the, late wap more than a hundred 
thoufand foldiers and feamen, a number equal to 
what is employed in the greatett manufadlures, 
were all at once thrown out of their ordinary 
employment; but, though they no doubt fuf- 
fered ibmc inconveniency, they were not thereby 
deprived of all employment and fubfiftence, 
The greater part of the feamen, it is probablC;, 
gradually betook theinfelvcs to the merchant- 
fervice as they could find occafion, and in the 
mean time both they and the foldiers v/ere ab- 
forbed in the great mafs of the people, and em- 
ployed in a great variety of occupations. Not 
only no great convulfion, but no fenfible difor^ 
der arofe from fo great a change in the fituatio.n 
of more than a hundred thoufand men, all ac- 
cuftoined to the ufe of arms, and many of them 
to rapine and plunder. The number of vagrants 
was fcarce anywhere fenfibly increafed by it, eveq 
the wages of labour were not reduced by it in 
any occupation, fo far as I have been able to 
learn, except in that of feamen in the merchanf- 
fervice. But if we compare together the habits 
of a fpklier and of any fort of manufacturer, we 
Ihail find that thofe of the latter do not tend fo 
iuucli to difqualify him from being emplQyed;.ia 
a new . trade, as thofe of the former from being 
employed in any.. The manufacturer has always 
becii aecuftomed to look for his fubfiftence from 
iiis labpur only : the foldier to expeCt it from his pay, 
. ■ Applicatioa 
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Application and induftry have been familiar to ^ 
the one ; idienefs and diffipation to the other. 
But it is furely much eafier to change the direc- 
tion of induftry from one fort of labour to an- 
other, than to turn idienefs and diffipation to 
any. To the greater part of manufactures be- 
fides, it has already been obferved, there are 
other collateral manufactures of fo fimilar a na- 
ture, that a workman can eafily transfer his in- 
duftry from one of them to another. The greater 
part of fuch v/orkmen too are occafionally em- 
ployed in country labour. The ftock which 
employed them in a particular manufacture be- 
fore, will ftill remain in the country to employ 
an equal number of people in fome other way. 
The capital of the country remaining the fame, 
the demand for labour will likewife be the fame, 
or very nearly the fame, though it may be ex- 
erted in different places and for different occupa- 
tions. Soldiers and feamen, indeed, when dif- 
charged from the king’s fervice, are at liberty 
to exercife any trade, within any town or place 
of Great Britain or Ireland. Let the fame na- 
tural liberty of exercifing what fpecies of induftry 
they ple’afe be reftored to all his majelly’s ffib- 
jeCts, in the fame manner as to foldiers and fea- 
men ; that is, break down the exclufive privi- 
leges of corporations, and repeal the ftatute of 
apprenticelhip, both which are real encroach- 
ments upbn natural liberty, and add to thefe the 
repeal of the law of fettlements, fo that a poor 
workman, when thrown out of employment either 
in one trade or in one place, may feck for it in 
‘ • • another 
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B 0^0 K another trade or in another piaccy widiout th* 
fear either of a profecution or of a removal, and 
neither the publick nor the individuals will fuf- 
fer much more from the occafional diibanding 
fome particular claiTes of manufacturers,' than 
from that of foldicrs. Our manufacturers havC 
no doubt great merit with their country, but 
they cannot have more than thofe who defend it 
with their blood, nor deferve to be treated with 
more delicacy. 

To expeCt, indeed, that the freedom of trade 
fhould ever be entirely reftored in Great Britain, 
is as abfurd as to expeCt that an Oceana or Uto^ 
pia Ihould ever be eftablifhed in it. Not only 
the prejudices of the publick, but what is much 
more unconquerable, the private interefts of 
many individuals, irrefiftibly oppofe it. Were 
the officers of the army to oppofe With the fame 
zeal and unanimity any reduction in the number 
of forces, with which matter manufaClurers fet 
themfelves againtt every law that is likely to in- 
creafe the number of their rivals in the horpe 
market j were the former fo animate their fol- 
diers, in the fame manner as the latter enflame 
their workmen, to attack with violence #nd owtr 
rage the propofers of any ttich regvdation > tO 
attempt to reduce the army would be as danger- 
ous as it has now become to attempt to di 
in any refpeCfc the monopoly which our 
faCburers have obtained againtt us. This moobi- 
poly has fo much incrcafed the number of 
particular tribes of them, that, like an 
grown ftanding army, they have become formid- 
, , • t able 
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jsiiJe £0 the government, and upon many occa- 
lions intimidate the Icgiflature. The member 
of parliament -who fupports every propofal for 
ftrengthening this monopoly, is fure to acquire 
not only the reputation of underftanding trade, 
but great popularity and influence with an order 
of men whofe numbers and wealth render them 
of great importance. If he oppofes them, on 
the contrary, and ftill more if he has authority 
enough to be able to thwart them, neither the 
moft acknowledged probity, nor the highefl: 
rank, nor the greateft publick fcrvices can pro- 
tect him from the moft infamous abufe and de- 
traftion, from perfonal infults, nor fometimes 
from real danger, arifing from the infolent out- 
rage of furious and difappointed monopolifts. 

The undertaker of a great manufafture who, 
by the home markets being fuddenly laid open 
to the competition of foreigners, fliould be 
obliged to abandon his trade, would no doubt 
fuffer very confiderably. That part of his capi- 
tal which had ufually been employed in purchaf- 
ihg materials and in paying his workmen, might, 
'W'khout much difficulty, perhaps, find another 
employment. But that part of it which was 
fixed in workhoufes, and in the inftruments of 
trade, could fcarce be difpofed of without con- 
fiderable lofs. The equitable regard, therefore, 
to his intereft requires that changes of this kind 
Ihould never be introduced fuddenly, but flowly, 
gradually, and after a very long warning. The 
Icgiflature, were it poflible that its deliberations 
could bc'always directed, not by the clamorous 
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importunity of partial interefts, but by an cx- 
tenfive view of the general good, ought upon this 
very account, perhaps, to be particularly careful 
neither to eftablilh any new monopolies of this 
kind, nor to extend further thofe which are al- 
ready eftablifhed. Every fuch regulation intro- 
duces fome degree of real diforder into the con- 
ftitution of the {late, which it will be difficult 
afterwards to cure without occahoning another 
diforder. 

Hov/ far it may be proper to impofe taxes 
upon the importation of foreign goods, in order, 
not to prevent their importation, but to raife a 
revenue for governnricnt, I ffiall confider here- 
after when I come to treat of taxes. Taxes 
impofed with a view to prevent, or even to 
diminifh importation, are evidently as deftruc- 
tive of the revenue of the cufloms as of the free- 
dom of trade. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

t)/ the extraordinary Rejiraints upon the Import- 
dtion of Goods of almojl all Kinds ^ from thofe 
Countries with which the Balance is fuppofed to 
he difadvantageous. 


Part r . 

Of the Unreafonahlenefs of thofe Rejiraints even 
upon the Principles of the Commercial Syftem. 

T O lay extraordinary reftraints upon the im- chap. 

portation of goods of almoft all kinds, 
from thofe particular countries with which the 
balance of trade is fuppofed to be difadvantage- 
ous, is the fecond expedient by which the com- 
mercial fyftem propofes to increafe the quantity 
of gold and filver. Thus in Great Britain Silefia 
lawns may be imported for home confumption, 
upon paying certain duties. But French cam- 
bricks and lawns are prohibited to be imported, 
except into the port of London, there to be ware- 
houfed for exportation. Higher duties are im- 
pofed upon the wines of France than upon thofe 
of Portugal, or indeed of any other country. 

By what is called the impoft 1692, a duty of 
five and twenty per cent., of the rate or value, 
was laid upon all French goods i while the goods 
of other nations were, the greater part of them, 
fubjefted to much lighter duties, feldom exceed- 
VOL. II. P ing 
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® ^ ing five per cent. The wine, brandy, fait and 

1. vinegar of France were indeed excepted j thefe 

commodities being fubjefted to other heavy du- 
ties, either by other laws, or by particular claufes 
of the fame law. In 1696, a fecond ^uty of 
twenty-five per cent., the firft not having been 
thought a fufficient difcouragement, was impofed 
upon all French goods, except brandy j toge- 
ther with a new duty of five and twenty pounds 
upon the ton of French wine, and another of 
fifteen pounds upon the ton of French vinegar. 
French goods have never been omitted in any 
of thofe general fubfidies, or duties of five per 
cent., which have been impofed upon all, or 
the greater part of the goods enumerated in the 
book of rates. If we count the one third and 
two third fubfidies as making a complcat fubfidy 
between them, there have been five of thefe ge- 
neral fubfidies ; fo that before the commence- 
ment of the prefent war feventy-five per cent, 
may be confidered as the loWeft duty, to which 
the greater part of the goods of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufafture of France were liable. 
But upon the greater part of goods, thofe duties 
are equivalent to a prohibition. The French in 
their turn have, I believe, treated our goods and 
manufaftures juic as hardly; though I am not fo 
well acquainted with the particular hardlhips 
which they have impofed upon them. Thofe 
mutual refiraints have put an end to almott all 
fair commerce between the two nations, and 
fmugglers are now the principal importers, either 
of Britifh goods into France, or of French goods 

into 
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into Great Britain. The principles which I have ^ 
been examining in the foregoing chapter took 
their origin from private intcreft and the fpirit 
of monopoly , thofe which I am going to exa- 
mine in this, from national prejudice and ani- 
mofity. They are, accordingly, as might well 
be expefted, ft ill more unreafonablc. They are 
fo, even upon the principles of the commercial 
fyftem. 

First, though it were certain that in the cafe 
of a free trade between France and England, for 
example, the balance would be in favour of 
France, it would by no means follow that fuch 
a trade would be difad vantageous to England, 
or that the general balance of its whole trade 
would thereby be turned more againft it. If the 
wines of France are better and cheaper than thofe 
of Portugal, or its linens than thofe of Germany, 
it would be more advantageous for Great Bri- 
tain to purchafe both the wine and the foreign 
linen which it had occafion for of France,, than 
of Portugal and Germany. Though the value 
of the annual importations from France would 
thereby be greatly augmented, the value of the 
whole annual importations would be diminiflied, 
in proportion as the French goods of the fame 
quality were cheaper than thofe of the other two 
countries. This would be the cafe, even upon 
the fuppofition that the whole French goods 
imported were to be coniumed in Great Britain. 

But, fecondly, a great part of them might be 
re-exported to other countries, where, being fold 
with profit, they might bnng back a return equal 

P 2 in 
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^ in value, perhaps, to the prime coft of the whole 
French goods imported. What has frequently* 
been faid of the Eaft India trade might poflibly' 
be true of the French j’ that though the greater 
part of Eaft India goods were bought with gold 
and filvcr, the re-exportation of a part of them 
to other countries, brought back more gold and 
filver to that which carried on the trade than the 
prime coft of the whole amounted to. One of 
the moft important branches of the Dutch trade, 
at prefent, confifts in the carriage of French 
goods to other European countries. Some parf 
even of the French wine drank in Great Britain 
is clandeftinely imported from Holland and Zea- 
land. If there was either a free trade between 
France and England, or if French goods could 
be imported upon paying only the fame duties as 
thofe of other European nations, to be drawr> 
back upon exportation, England might have 
fomc ftiare of a trade vrhich is- found fo advanta- 
geous to Holland. 

Thirdly, and laftly, there is no certain cri- 
terion by which we can determine on which fide 
what is called the balance between any two coun- 
tries lies, or which of them exports to the great- 
eft value. National prejudice and animofity,- 
prompted alv?ays by the private intereft of parti- 
cular traders, are the principles which generally 
diredt our judgment upon all queftions concern- 
ing it. There are two criterions, howevei*i 
which have frequently been appealed to upon- 
fuch occafions, the cuftom-houfe books and the 
courfe of exchange. The cuftom-houfe books, 

I think. 
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i think, it is now generally acknowledged, are ® 
a very uncertain criterion, on account of the in- 
accuracy of the valuation at which the greater 
^art of goods are rated in them. The courfe of 
exchange is, perhaps, almoft equally fo. 

When the exchange between two places, fuc^ 
as London and Paris, is at par, it is faid to be 
a fign that tlwi debts due from London to Paris 
are compcnfated by thofe due from Paris tq 
London. On the contrary, when a premium is 
paid at London for a bill upon Paris, it is faid 
lo be a fign that the debts due from London to 
Paris are not compcnfated by thofe due from Pa- 
ris to London, but that a balance in money muft 
be fent out from the latter place j for the rifle, 
trouble, and expence of exporting which, the 
premium is both demanded and given. But the 
ordinary ftate of debt and credit between thofe 
two cities muft neceffarily be regulated, it is 
faid, by the Ordinary courfe of their dealings 
with one another. When neither of them im- 
ports from the other to a greater amount than it 
exports to that other, the debts and credits pf 
each may compenfate one another. But when 
one of them imports from the other to a greater 
value than it exports to that other, the former 
neceflTarily becomes indebted to the latter in a 
greater fum than the latter becomes indebted to 
it : the debts and credits of each do not com- 
penfate one another, and money muft be fent out 
from that place of which the debts over-balance 
the credits. The ordinary courfe of exchange, 
therefore, being an indication of the ordingiry 
P ^ ftate 
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® K ftate of debt and credit between two places, muft 
likewife be an indication of the ordinary courfc 
of their exports and- imports, as thefc neceffarily 
regulate that ftate. # 

But though the ordinary courfe of exchange 
Ihould be allowed to be a fufficient indication of 
the ordinary ftate of debt and credit between any 
two places, it would not from thence follow, 
that the balance of trade was in favour of that 
place which had the ordinary ftate of debt and 
credit in its favour. The ordinary ftate of debt 
and credit between any two places is not always 
entirely regulated by the ordinary courfe of their 
dealings with one another} but is often influ- 
enced by that of the dealings of either with many 
other places. If it is ufual, for example, for 
the merchants of England to pay for the goods 
which they buy of Hamburgh, Dantzic, Riga, 
&c. by bills upon Holland, the ordinary ftate 
of debt and credit between En-gland and Holland 
will not be regulated entirely by the ordinary 
courfe of the dealings of thofe two countries with 
one another, but will be influenced by that of 
the dealings of England with thofe other places. 
England may be obliged to fend out every year 
money to Holland, though its annual exports to 
that country may exceed very much the annual 
value of its imports from thence } and though 
v/hat is called, the balance of trade may be very 
much in favour of England. 

In the way befides in which the par of ex- 
change has hitherto been computed, the ordinary 
courfe of exchange can afford no fufficient indi- 
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cation that the, ordinaiy ftate of debt and credit ^ p. 
is in favour of that country which feems to have, 
or which is fuppofed to have, the ordinary courfe 
of exchange in its favour : or, in other words, 
the real exchange may be, and, in faft, often is 
fo very different from the computed one, that 
from the courfe of the latter no certain conclu- 
lion can, upon many occafions, be drawn con- 
cerning that of the former. 

When for a fum of money paid in England, 
containing, according to the ftandard of the 
Englifh mint, a certain number of ounces of 
pure filver, you receive a bill for a fum of mo- 
ney to be paid in France, containing, according 
to the ftandard of the Frenc.h mint, an equal 
number of ounces of pure filver, exchange is laid 
to be at par between England and France. 

When you pay more, you are fuppofed to give a 
premium, and exchange is faid to be againft 
England, and in favour of France. When you 
pay lefs, you are fuppofed to get a premium, 
and exchange is faid to be againft France, and 
in favour of England. 

But, firftwe cannot always judge of the value 
of the current money of different countries by 
the ftandard of their refpe<5bive mints. In fome 
it is more, in others it is lefs worn, dipt, and 
otherwife degenerated from that ftandard. But 
the value of the current coin of every country, 
compared with that of any other^country, is in 
proportion not to the quantity of pure filver 
which it ought to contain, but to that wliich it 
a6tually does contain. Before the reformation of 

P 4 the 
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^ the filver coin in king William’s time, exchange 
between England and Holland, computed, in 
the ufual manner, according to the ftandard of 
their refpeftive mints, was five and tv/enty per 
cent, againft England. But the value of the 
current coin of England, as we learn from Mr. 
Lowndes, was at that time rather more than five 
and twenty per cent, below its ftandard value. 
The real exchange, therefore, may even at that 
time have been in favour of England, notwith- 
ftanding the computed exchange was fo much 
againft it ; a fmaller number of ounces of pure 
filver, adlually paid in England, may have pur- 
chafed a bill for a greater number of ounces of 
pure filver to be paid in Holland, and the man 
who was fuppofed to give, may in reality have 
got the premium. The French coin was, before 
the late reformation of the Englilh gold coin, 
much lefs worn than the Englilh, and was, per- 
haps, two or three per cent., nearer its ftandard. 
If the computed exchange with France, there- 
fore, was not more than two or three per cent, 
againft England, the real exchange might have 
been in its favour. Since the reformation of the 
gold coin, the exchange has been conftantly in 
favour of England, and againft France. 

Secondly, in fome countries, the expence of 
coinage is defrayed by the government} in others, 
it is defrayed by the private people who carry 
their bullion to the mint, and the government 
even derives fome revenue from the coinage. In 
England, it is defrayed by the government, and 
if you carry a pppnd weight of ftandard filver to 
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fhe mint, you get back fixty-two fhillings, con- 
taining a pound weight of the like ftandard fil- 
ver. In France, a duty of eight per cent, is 
dedufted for the coinage, which not only defrays 
the expence of it, but affords a fmall revenue to 
the government. In England, as the coinage 
cofts nothing, the current coin can never be 
much more valuable than the quantity of bullion 
which it aftually contains. In France, the 
workmanfhip as you pay for it, adds to the va- 
lue, in the fame manner as to that of wrought 
plate. A fum of French money, therefore, con- 
taining a certain weight of pure filver, is more 
valuable than a fum of Englifh money contain- 
ing an equal weight of pure filver, and muft re- 
quire more bullion, or other commodities to 
purchafe it. Though the current coin of the 
two countries, therefore, were equally near the 
ftardards of their refpedlive mints, a fum of 
Englifh money could not well purchafe a fum 
of French money, containing an equal number 
of ounces of pure filver, nor confequently a bill 
upon France for fuch a fum. If for fuch a bill 
no more additional money was paid than what 
was fufficient to compenfate the expcnce of the 
French coinage, the real exchange might be at 
par between the two countries, their debts and 
credits might mutually compenfate one another, 
while the computed exchange was confiderably 
in favour of France. If lefs than this was paid, 
the real exchange might be in favour of Eng- 
land, v/hile the computed was in favour of 
f'rance, 

Thirdly, 
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B 0^0 K Thirdly, and laftly, in fome places, as at 
Amfterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, &c. foreign 
bills of exchange are paid in what they call bank 
money ; while in others, as at London, Lilbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the 
common currency of the country. What is 
called bank money is always of more value than 
the fame nominal fum of comm . current , A 
thoufand guilders in the bank of Amfterdam, for 
example, are of more value than a tliouiknd 
guilders of Amfterdam currency. The differ- 
ence between them is called the agio of the bank, 
which, at Amfterdam, is generally about five per 
cent. Suppofing the current money of the two 
countries equally near to the ftandard of their 
refpedtive mints, and that the one pays foreign 
bills in this common currency, while the other 
pays them in bank money, it is evident that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in bank money, though the real ex- 
change fhould be in favour of that which pays in 
current money ; for the fame reafon that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in better money, or in money nearer 
to its own ftandard, though the real exchange 
Ihould be in fa’mur of that which pays in worfe. 
The computed exchange, before the late reform- 
ation of the gold coin, was generally againft 
London with Amfterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, 
and, I believe, with all other places which pay 
in what is called bank money. It will by no 
means follow, however, that the real exchange 
was againft it. Since the reformation of the gold 

coin. 
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coin, it has been^ii favour of London even with ^ 
thofe places. The computed exchange has ge- 
nerally been in favour of London with Lilbon, 
Antwerp, Leghorn, and, if you except France, 

I believe, with moft other parts of Europe that 
pay in common currency j and it is not impro- 
bable that the real exchange was fo too. 


DigreJJion concerning Banks of Depojit, particularly 
concerning that e/" Amfterdam. 

currency of a great flate, fuch as France 

or England, generally confifts almoft en- 
tirely of its own coin. Should this currency, 
therefore, be at any time worn, dipt, or other- 
wife degraded below its ftandard value, the ftate 
by a reformation of its coin can effedually re- 
eftablifli its currency. But the currency of a 
fmall ftate, fuch as Genoa or Hamburgh, can 
feidom confift altogether in its own coin, but 
muft be made up, in a great meaiure, of the 
coins of all the neighbouring ftates with which 
its inhabitants have a continual intercourfe. 
Such a ftate, therefore, by reforming its coin, 
wall not always be able to reform its currency. 
If foreign bills of exchange are paid in this cur- 
rency, the uncertain value of any fum, of what 
is in its own nature fo uncertain, muft render the 
exchange always very much againft fuch a ftate, 
its currency being, in all foreign ftates, ne- 
ceffarily valued even below what it is worth. 
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BOOK In order to remedy the inconvenience to v/hich 

IV 

this difadvantageoiis exchange muft have fub- 
jefted their naerchants, I’uch fmall ftatcs, when 
they })egan to attend to the intereft of trade, 
have frequently enacted, that foreign bills of 
exchange of a certain value fhould be paid, not 
in common currency, but by an order upon, or 
by a transfer in the books of a certain bank, 
eftabliflied upon the credit, and under the pror 
teftion of the ftate; this bank being always 
obliged to pay, in good and true money, exaftly 
according to the Itandard of the ftate. The 
banks of Venice, Genoa, Amftefdam, Ham- 
burgh, and Nuremberg, feem to have been all 
originally eftabliflied with this view, though 
fome of them may have afterwards been made 
fubfervient to other purpofes. The money qf 
fuch banks being better than the common cur- 
rency of the country, necelTarily bore an agio, 
which was greater or fmaller, according as the 
currency was fuppofed to be more or lefs de- 
graded below the ftandard of the ftate. The 
agio of the bank of Hamburgh, for example, 
which is faid to be commonly about fourteen 
per cent, is the fuppofed lifference between the 
good ftandar(1 money of the ftate, and the dipt, 
worn, and diminifhed currency poured into it 
from all the neighbouring ftates. 

Before 1609 the great quantity of dipt and 
worn foreign coin, which the extenfive trade of 
Amftcrdam brought from all parts of Europe, 
reduced the value of its currency about nine 
per cent, below that of good money frdh from 
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the mint. Such money no fooner appeared dian ® 
it was melted down or carried awayy as it always 
is in fuch circumftances. The merchants, with 
plenty of currency, could not always find a fuffi- 
cient quantity of good money to pay their bills 
of exchange; and the value of thofe bills, in 
fpite of feveral regulations which were made to 
prevent it, became in a great meafure uncertain. 

In order to remedy thefe inconveniencies, a 
bank was eftabliflied in 1 609 under the guarantee 
of the city. This bank received both foreign 
coin, and the light and worn coin of the coun- 
try at its real intrinfic value in the good flandard 
money of the country, deducting only fo much 
as was necefl'ary for defraying the expence of 
coinage, and the other necelTary expence of ma- 
nagement. For the value which remained, after 
this fmall deduftion was made, k gave a credit 
in its books. This credit was called bank mo- 
ney, which, as it reprefented money exactly 
according to the ftandard of the mint, was al- 
ways of the fame real value, and intrinfically 
worth more than current money. It was at the 
fame time enafted; that all bills drawn upon or 
negotiated at Amfterdam of the value of fix hun- 
dred guilders and upwards Ihould be paid in 
bank money, which at once took away all un- 
certainty in the value of thofe bills. Every 
merchant, in confequence of this regulation, was 
obliged to keep an account with the bank in 
order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, which 
necelTarily occafioned a certain demand for bank 
money. 
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Bank money, over and above both its intrin- 
fic fuperiority to currency, and the additional 
value which this demand necelTarily gives it, has 
likewife fome other advantages. It is fccure 
from fire, robbery, and other accidents; the city 
of Amfterdam is bound for it; it can be paid 
away by a fimple transfer, without the trouble 
of counting, or the rilk of tranfporting it from 
one place to another. In confequence of thofe 
different advantages, it feems from the beginning 
to have borne an agio, and it is generally be-*- 
lieved that all the money originally depofited in 
the bank was allowed to remain there, nobody 
caring to demand payment of a debt which he 
could fell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, the owner of 
a bank credit would lofe this premium. As a 
fhilling frefli from the mint will buy no more 
goods in the market than one of our common 
worn Ihillings, fo the good and true money 
which might be brought from the coffers of the 
bank into thofe of a private perfon, being mixed 
and confounded with the common currency of 
the country, would be of no more value than 
that currency, from which it -Crould no longer 
be readily diftinguifhed. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its fuperiority was known 
and afeertained. When it had come into thofe 
of a private perfon, its fuperiority could not well 
be afeertained without more trouble than per- 
haps the difference v/as worth. By being brought 
from the coffers of the bank, befides, it loft all 
the other advantages of bank money; its fecu- 
1 rity. 
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rity, its eafy and fafe transferability, its ufe in c 
paying foreign bills of exchange. Over and 
above all this, it could not be brought from thofe 
coffers, as it will appear by and by, without prc- 
vioufly paying for the keeping. 

Those depofits of coin, or thofe depofits 
which the bank was bound to reftore in coin, 
conftituted the original capital of the bank, or 
the whole value of what was reprefented by what 
is called bank money. At prefent they are fup- 
pofed to conftitute but a very fmall part of it. 
In order to facilitate the trade in bullion, the 
bank has been for thefe many years in the pradice 
of giving credit in its books upon depofits of 
gold and filver bullion. This credit is generally 
about five per cent, below the mint price of 
fuch bullion. The bank grants at the fame 
time what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling 
the perfon who makes the depofit, or the bearer, 
to take out the bullion again at any time within 
fix months, upon re-transferring to the bank a 
quantity of bank money equal to that for which 
credit had been given in its books when the de- 
pofit was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent, for the keeping, if the depofit was in 
filver j and one-half per cent, if it was in gold; 
but at the fame time declaring, that in default 
of fuch payment, and upon the expiration of this 
term, the depofit fhould belong to the bank at 
the price at which it had been received, or for 
which credit had been given in the transfer 
books. What is thus paid for the keeping of 
the depofit may be confidered as a fort of ware- 

lioufc 
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houfe rent; and why this warehoufe rent lhoul<i 
be fo much dearer for gold than for filver, fevc- 
ral different rcafons have been afligned. The 
finenefs of gold, it has been faid, is more diffi- 
cult to be afcertained than that of filver. Frauds 
arc more eafily praftifed, and bccafion a greater 
lofs in the more precious itietal. Silver, befidcji, 
being the ftandard metal, the llate, it has been 
faid, wiflies to encourage more the making of 
depofits of filver than of thofe of gold. 

Deposits of bullion are moft commonly made 
when the price is fomewhat lower than ordinary; 
and they are taken out again when it happens to 
rife. In Holland the market price of bullion is 
generally above the mint price, for the fame 
reafon that it was fo in England before the late 
reformation of the gold coin. The difference's 
faid to be commonly from about fix to fixteen 
ftivers upon the mark, or eight ounces of filver 
of eleven parts fine, and one part alloy. The 
bank price, or the credit which the bank gives 
for depofits of fuch filver (when made in foreign 
coin, of which the finenefs is well known and 
afcertained, fuch as Mexico dollars) is twenty- 
two guilders the mark; the mint price is about 
twenty-three guilders, and the market price is 
from twenty-three guilders fix, to twenty-three 
guilders fixteen ftivers, or from two to three 
per cent, above the mint price*. The propor- 
tions 

♦ The following are the prices at which the bank of Airv- 
flerdam at prefent (September, 1775) receives bullion and 
coin of dilerent kinds; 
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tions between the bank price, the mint price, 
and the market price of gold bullion, are nearly 
the fame. A perfon can generally fell his re- 
ceipt for the difference between the mint price 
of bullion and the market price. A receipt for 
bullion is almoft always worth fomething, and 
it very feldom happens, therefore, that any body 
fuffers his receipt to expire, or allows his bullion 
to fall to the bank at the price at which it had 
been received, either by not taking it out before 
the end of the fix months, or by neglefting to 
pay the one-fourth or one-half per cent, in order 


SILVER. 
Mexico dollars 

^ Guilders. 

French crowns 

> B — 22 per mark. 

Englifli filver coin 3 

Mexico dollars new coin - 21 

Ducatoohs - - 

. . • 3 

Rix dollars - - 

- • - 28 

Bar filver containing -Ji 

fine £lver 21 per mark, and 

this proportion down to -4; 

fine, on which 5 guilders \ 

given. 

Fine bars, 23 per mark. 

GOLD. 
Portugal coin 
Guineas 

^ B — 3 10 per mark. 

Louis d'ors new 
Ditto old - - 

“ - 300- 

New ducats 

4 19 8 per ducat. 


Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its finenefs 
compared with the above foreign gold coin. Upon fine bars 
the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, however, fome- 
ihing more is given upon coin of a known finenefs, than upon 
gold and filver bars, of which the finenefs canno*t bt alcer- 
tained but by a procefs of melting and alTaying* 

iL a to 
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to obtain a new receipt for another fix months* 
This, however, though it happens feldom, is 
faid to happen fometimes, and more frequently 
with regard to gold, than with regard to filver^ 
on account of the higher v/arehoufe-rent which 
is paid for the keeping of the more precious 
metal. 

The perfon who by making a depofit of bul- 
lion obtains both a bank credit and a receipt, 
pays his bills of exchange as they become due 
v/ith his bank credit; and either fells or keeps 
his receipt according as he judges that the price 
of bullion is likely to rife or to fall. The re- 
ceipt and the bank credit feldom keep long to- 
gether, and there is no occafion that they IhoukL 
I'he perfon who has a receipt, and who wants to 
take out bullion, finds always plenty of bank 
credits, or bank money to buy at the ordinary 
price; and the perlbn who has bank money, and 
wants to rake out bullion, ' finds receipts always 
in equal abun.dunce. 

Tun owners of bank credits, and the holders 
of receipts, conftitote two different forts of cre- 
ditors againff the bank. I'he holder of a re- 
ceipt cannot draw out the bullion for w’hich it is 
granted, without rc-affis-ning to the bank a fiint 
of back money equal to the price at wluch the 
bullion had been received. . If he has no bank 
money of his own, lie nuift purchale it of thofe 
who have it. Tl.c owncr^of bank money cannot 
draw out bullion without' nroducin9* to the bank 

J. o 

receipts, for the quantity which he wants. If he 
baS none of ins ov^ui, he inuil buy them of thofe 
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who have them. The holder of a receipt, when chap, 
he purchafes bank money, purchafes the power 
of taking out a quantity of bullion, of which the 
mint price is five percent, above the bank price. 

The agio of five per cent, therefore, v/hich he 
commonly pays for it, is paid, not for an imagi- 
nary, but for a real, value. The owner of bank 
money, when he purchafes a receipt, purchafes 
the power of taking out a quantity of bullion of 
which the market price is commonly from two 
to three per cent, above the mint price. The 
price which he pays for it, therefore, is paid 
like wife for a real value. The price of the re- 
ceipt, and tlie price of the bank money, com- 
pound or make up between them the full value 
or price of the bullion. 

Upon depofits of the coin current in the 
country, the bank grants receipts llkewife as well 
as baiik credits ; but tliofe receipts are frequently 
of no value, and will bring no price in the mar- 
ket. Upon ducatoons, for example, which in 
the currency pafs for thite guilders three ftivers 
each, the bank gives a credit of three guilders 
only, or five per cent, below their current value. 

It grants a receipt likewife intitling the bearer 
to take out the number of ducatoons depofited 
at any time within fix months, upon paying one- 
fourth per cent, for the keeping. Tills receipt 
will frequently bring no price in the market. 

Three guilders bank money generally fell in the 
market for thiee guilders three ftivers, the full 
value of the ducatoons, if they were taken out of 
the bank; and before they can be taiten out, 

Q. 2 one- 
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® ® ^ ^ onc-fourth per cent, muft be paid for the keep- 
w— ing, which would be mere lofs to the holder of 
the receipt. If the agio of the bank^ however, 
Ihould at any time fall to three per cent, fuch 
receipts might bring fome price in the market, 
and might fell for one and three-fourths per 
cent. But the agio of the bank being now gene- 
rally about five per cent, fuch receipts are fre- 
quently allowed to expire, or as they exprefs it, 
to fall to the bank. The receipts which are 
given for depofits of gold ducats fall to it yet 
more frequently, becaufe a higher warehoufe- 
rent, or one-half per cent, muft be paid for the 
keeping of them before they can be taken out 
again. The five per cent, which the bank gains, 
when depofits either of coin or bullion are 
allowed to fall to it, may be confidered as th« 
warehoufe-rent for the perpetual keeping of fuch 
depofits. 

The fum of bank money for which the re- 
ceipts are expired muft be very confiderable. It 
muft comprehend the whole original capital of 
the bank, which, it is generally fuppofed, has 
been allowed to remain there from the time it 
was firft depofited, nobody caring either to re- 
new his receipt or to take out his depofit, as, 
for the reafons already afligned, neither the one 
nor the other could be done without lofs. But 
whatever may be the amount of this fum, the 
proportion which it bears to the whole mafs of 
bank money is fuppofed to be very fmall. The 
bank of Amfterdam has for thefe many years 
paft been the great warchoufe of Europe for bul- 
lion. 
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lion, for which the receipts are very feldom al- ^ ha p. 
lowed to expire, or, as they exprefs it, to fall 
to the bank. The far greater part of the bank 
money, or of the credits upon the books of the 
bank, is fuppofed to have been created, for thefe 
many years paft, by fuch depofits which the 
dealers in bullion are continually both making 
and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but 
by means of a recipice or receipt. The fmaller 
mafs of bank money, for which the receipts are 
expired, is mixed and confounded with the 
much greater mafs for which they are ftill in 
force; fo that, though there may be a confider- 
able fum of bank money, for which there are no 
receipts, there is no fpecific %m or portion of 
it, which may not at any time be demanded by 
one. The bank cannot be debtor to two perfons 
for the fame thing ; and the owner of bank mo- 
ney who has no receipt, cannot demand payment 
of the bank till he buys one. In ordinary and 
quiet times, he can find no difiiculty in getting 
one to buy at the market price, which generally 
correfponds with the price at which he can fell 
the coin or bullion it intitles him to take out of 
the bank. 

It might be otherwife during a publick cala- 
mity ; an invafion, for example, fuch as that of 
the French in 167a. The owners of bank mo- 
ney being then all eager to draw it out of the 
bank, in order to have it in their own keeping, 
the demand for receipts might raife their price 
to an exorbitant height. The holders of them 

might 
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® ^ might form extravagant expectations, and, in-. 

jt (lead of two or three per cent, demand half the 
bank money for which credit had been givers 
upon the depofits that the receipts had relpec- 
lively been granted for. The enemy, informed 
of the conftitution of the bank, might even buy 
them up in order to prevent the carrying away 
of the treafure.^ In fiich emergencies, the bank, 
it is fuppofed, would break thrvougli its ordinary 
rule of making payment only to the liolders of 
receipts. The holders of receipts, who had no 
bank moneys mu(l' have received within two or 
three per cent, of the value of the depolit for 
which their refpeClivc receipts l-ad been granted. 
The bank, therefore, it is faid, would in this 
cafe make no fcruple of paying, either with 
money or bullion, the full value of v/hat the 
owners of bank money who could get no receipts, 
Avere credited for in its books ^ paying "at the 
fame time two or three per cent, to fucii holders 
of receipts as had no bank money, that being 
the whole value which in this ftatc of things 
could juftly be fuppofed due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times It Is the; 
intereft of the holders of receipts to deprefs t!ie 
agio, in order cither to buy bank money (and 
confequently the bullion, which tl:cir receipts 
would then enable them to take out of the bank) 
fo much cheaper, or to fell their receipts to 
thofe who have bank moneyq and who w ant to 
take out bullion, fo much dearer; the price of 
a receipt being generally equal to the differeiicc 
between the market price hf bank jvioney, and 

that 
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that of the coin or bullion for which the receipt ^ p- 
had been granted. It is tlie intcrefl; of the 
owners of bank money, on the contrary, to raife 
the agio, in order cither to fell their bank mo- 
ney fo much dearer, or to buy a receipt fomuch 
cheaper. To prevent the ftock-jobbing tricks 
which thofe oppofite interells might fometlmes 
occafion, the bank has of late years come to the 
refolution to fell at ail times bank money for 
currency, at five per cent, agio, and to buy it 
in again at four pn* cent. agio. In confequence 
of this refolution, the agio can never either rife 
above five, or fink below four per cent, and the 
proportion betv/ecn the market price of bank 
and that of current money, is kept at all times 
very near to the proportion between their in- 
trinfick values. Before this refolution v/as taken, 
file market price of bank monev nfed fomcrimes 
to rife fo high as nine per cent, agio, and fome- 
times to finl; fo low as par, according as ojq^ofite 
intercils happened to infiucncc the market. 

The bank of Amfierdam profeffes to lend out 
no part of what is depofited with it, but, ibr 
every guilder for which it gives credit in its 
books, to keep in its repofirories the value of a 
guilder either in money or bullion. That it 
keeps in its repofirories all the money or bullion 
for whifch there are receipts in force, for which 
it is at all times liable to be called upon, and 
which, in reality, is continually going from it 
and returning to it ag;ain, cannot avcII be doubt- 
ed. But whether it does fo likcwlfe v/lth reg;trd 
to that part of its capital, for wliich the receipts 

are 
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are long ago expired, for which in ordinary and 
quiet times it cannot be called upon, and which 
in reality is very likely to remain with it for ever, 
or as long as the States of the United Provinces 
fubfift, may perhaps appear more uncertain. 
At Amfterdam, however, no point of faith is 
better eftablilhed thar^ that for every guilder, 
circulated as bank money, there is a correfpond- 
cnt guilder in gold or filver to be found in the 
treafure of the bank. The city is guarantee that 
it Ihould be fo. The bank is under the diredtion 
of the four reigning burgomafters, who are 
changed every year. Each new fett of burgo- 
mafters vifits the treafure, compares it with the 
books, receives it upon oath, and delivers it 
over, with the fame awful folcmnity, to the fett 
which fucceeds j and in that fober and religious 
country oaths are not yet difregarded. A rota- 
tion of this kind feems alone a fufficient fecurity 
againft any praftices which cannot be avowed, 
Amidft all the revolutions which faftion has ever 
pccafioneJ in the government of Amfterdam, the 
prevailing party has at no time accufed their 
predeceffors of infidelity in the adminiftration of 
the bank. No accufation could have afFedted 
more deeply the i-eputation and fortune of the 
difgraced party, and if fuch an accufation could 
have been fupported, we may be affured that it 
would have been brought. In 1672, when the 
French king was at Utrecht, the bank of Am- 
fterdam paid fo readily as left no doubt of the 
fidelity with which it had obferved its cngage- 
nients. Some of the pieces which were then 

brought 
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brought from its repofitories appeared to have ^ 
been fcorched with the fire which happened in 
the town-houfe foon after the bank was efiabliih- 
ed. Thofe pieces, therefore, muft have lain 
there from that time. 

What may be the amount of the treafure in 
the bank, is a queftion wi^h has long employed 
the fpeculations of the curious. Nothing but 
conjefture can be offered concerning it. It is 
generally reckoned that there are about two 
thoufand people who keep accounts with the 
bank, and allowing them to have, one with ano- 
ther, the value of fifteen hundred pounds fter- 
ling lying upon their refpeftive accounts (a very 
large allowance), the whole quantity of bank 
money, and confequently of treafure in the bank, 
will amount to about three millions fterling, or, 
at eleven guilders the pound fterling, thirty- 
three millions of guilders; a great fum, and 
fufficient to carry on a very extenfive circulation; 
but vaftly below the extravagant ideas which 
fome people have formed of this treafure. 

The city of Amfterdarn derives a confiderable 
revenue from the bank. Befides what may be 
called the warehoufe-rent above mentioned, each 
perfon, upon firft opening an account with the 
bank, pays a fee of ten guilders ; and for every 
new account three guilders three ftivers; for 
every transfer two ftivers; and if the transfer is 
for lefs than three hundred guilders, fix ftivers, 
in order to difeourage the multiplicity of fmall 
tranfadtions. The perfon w'ho neglefts to ba- 
lance his account twice in the year forfeits 

twenty- 
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^ twenty-five guilders. The perfon who orders a 
transfer for more than is upon his account, is 
obliged to pay three per cent, for the fum over- 
drawn, and his order is fet afide into the bar- 
gain. The bank is fuppofed too to make a con- 
fiderable profit by the fale of the foreign coin or 
bullion which fometimes hills to it by the ex- 
piring of receipts, and which is always kept till 
it can be fold with advantage. It makes ^ profit 
likew^ife by felling bank money at five per cent, 
agio, and buying it in at four. Thefe different 
emoluments amount to a good deal more than 
what is neceffary for paying the falaries of offi- 
cers, and defraying the cxpence of management. 
What is paid for the keeping of bullion upon 
receipts, is alone fuppofed to amount to a neat 
annual revenue of between one hundr-ed and fifty 
thoufand and two hundred thoufand guilders. 
Public utility, however, and not revenue, w^as 
the original objedl of this inftitiition. Its object 
was to relieve the merchants from the inconve- 
nience of a difadvanrageous exchange. The re- 
venue which has arifen from it was unforefecn, 
and may be confidercd as accidental. But it is 
now time to return from this long digreffion, 
into which I have been infenfibly led in en- 
deavouring to explain the reafons v/hy the ex- 
change between the countries which pay in what 
is called bank money, and thofe which pay in 
common currency, ffiould generally appear to be 
in favour of the former, and againft the latter. 
The former pay in a fpecies of money of which 
the intrinfic value is always the fame, and exactly 

agreeable 
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agreeable to the ftandard qf their refpecllye 
mints; the latter in a fpecies of money of which 
the intrinfic value is continually varying, and is 
almoft always more or kfs belov/ that ftandard. 
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* trade which, without force or conftraint, is na- 

rurally and regularly carried on between any two 
places, is always advantageous, though not al- 
ways equally fo, to both. 

By advantage or gain, I underftand, not the 
increafe of the quantity of gold and filver, but 
that of the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, 
or the increafe of the annual revenue of its inha- 
bitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade be- 
tween the two places confift altogether in the 
exchange of their native commodities, they will, 
upon moft occafiolns, not only both gain, but 
they will gain equally, or very near equally : 
each will in this cafe afford a market for a part 
of the furplus produce of the other : each will 
replace a capital which had been employed in 
railing and preparing for the market this part of 
the furplus produce of the other, and which had 
been diftributed among, ahd given revenue and 
maintenance to a certain number of its inhabit- 
ants. Some part of the inhabitants of each, there- 
fore, will indireftly derive their revenue and 
maintenance from the other. As the commodi- 
ties exchanged too are fuppofed to be of equal 
value, fo the two capitals' employed in the trade 
will, upon moft occafions, be equal, or very 
nearly equal ; and both being employed in rail^ 
ing the native commodities of the two countries, 
the revenue and maintenance which their diftri- 
bution will afford to the inhabitants of each will 
be equal, or very nearly equal. This revenue 

and 
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and maintenance, thus mutually afforded, will c h^a p. 
be greater or fmaller in proportion to the extent 
of their dealings. If thefe Ihould annually 
amount to an hundred thoufand pounds, for ex- 
ample, or to a million on each fide, each of them 
would afford an annual revenue, in the one cafe, 
of an hundred thoufand pounds, in the other, 
of a million, to the inhabitants of the other. 

If their trade fhould be of fuch a nature that 
one of them exported to the other nothing but 
native commodities, while the returns of that 
other confifted altogether in foreign goods ; the 
balance, in this cafe, would ftill be fuppofed 
even, commodities being paid for with commo- 
dities. They would, in this cafe too, both gain, 
but they would not gain equally ; and the inha- 
bitants of the country which exported nothing 
but native commodities would derive the greateft 
revenue from the trade. If England, for ex- 
ample, fhould import from France nothing but 
the native commodities of that country, and, 
not having fuch commodities of its own as were 
in demand there, Ihould annually repay them by 
fending thither a large quantity of foreign goods, 
tobacco, we fhall fuppofe, and Eaft India goods; 
this trade, though it would give fome revenue to 
the inhabitants of both countries, would give 
more to thofe of France than to thofe of Eng- 
land. The whole French’ capital annually em- 
ployed in it would annually be diflributed among 
the people of France. But that part of the Eng- 
lifli capital only which was employed in pro- 
ddcing the Englifh commodities with which thofe 

foreign 



There is not, prcbRbl7, bcrvreen any two 
countries, a trade wliich confifts altogether in 
the exchange either of native commodities on 
both fides, or of native commodities on one fide 
and of foreign goods on the other* Almoft all 
countries exchange with one another partly na- 
tive and partly ioreign goods. That counfryy 
however, in whofe cargoes there is the greateifc 
proporrion of native, and the leall of foreign 
goods. Will always be the principal gainer. 

If it was not with tobacco and Eaft India 
goods, but with gold and filvcr, that England 
pa:d tor the commodities annually imported from 
France, the balance, in this cafe, would be iup- 
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pofe^d uneven, commodities not being paid for ^ p- 
with commodities, but with gold and filver. 

The trade, however, would, in this cafe, as in 
the foregoing, give fome revenue to the inha- 
bitants of both countries, but more to thofe of 
France than to thofe of England. It would give 
fome revenue to thofe of England. The capital 
which had been employed in producing the Eng- 
lifli goods that purchafed this gold and filver, 
the capital which had been diftributed among, 
and given revenue to certain inhabitants of Eng- 
land, would thereby be replaced, and enabled 
to continue that employment. The whole capi- 
tal of England would no more be diminiflied by 
this exportation of gold and filver, than by the 
exportation of an equal value of any other goods. 

On the contrary, it would, in moft cafes, be 
nugmented. No goods are fent abroad but thofe 
for which the demand is fuppofed to be greater 
abroad than at home, and of which the returns 
confeqnently, it is expedted, will be of more value 
at hon^e than the commodities exported. If the 
tobacco which, in E'ngland, is worth only a 
hundred thoufand pounds, when fent to France 
will purchafe wine which is, in England, w'orth 
a hundred and ten thoufand pounds, the ex- 
change will augment the capital of England by 
ten tlioufand pounds. If a hundred thoufand 
pounds of E'nglifh gold, in the fame manner, 
purchafe l''rench wine, which, in England, is 
worth a hundred and ten thoufand, this exchange 
will equally augment the capital of England by 
ten thoufand pounds. As a merchant who has 
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a hundred and ten thoufand pounds worth of 
wine in his cellar, is a richer man than he who 
has only a hundred thoufand pounds worth of 
tobacco in his warehoufe, fo is he likewife a 
richer man than he who has only a hundred thou- 
fand pounds worth of gold in his coffers. He 
can put into motion a greater quantity of in- 
duftry, and give revenue, maintenance, and em- 
ployment, to a greater number of people than 
either of the other two. But the capital of the 
country is equal to the capitals of all its differ- 
ent inhabitants, and the quantity of induftry 
which can be annually maintained in it, is equal 
to what all thofe different capitals can maintain. 
Both the capital of the country, therefore, and 
the quantity of induftry which can be annually 
maintained in it, muft generally be augmented 
by this exchange. It would, indeed, be more 
advantageous for England that it could purchafc 
the wines of France with its own hardware and 
broad-cloth, than with either the tobacco of 
Virginia, or the gold and filver of Brazil and 
Peru. A direft foreign trade of confumption is 
always more advantageous than a round-about 
one. But a round-about foreign trade of con- 
fumption, which is carried on with gold and fil- 
ver, does not feem to be lefs advantageous than 
any other equally round-about one. Neither is 
a country which has no mines more likely to be 
exhaufted of gold and filver by this annual ex- 
portation of thofe metals, than one which does 
not grow tobacco by the like annual exportation 
of that plant. As a country which has where- 
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withal to buy tobacco will never be long in want ^ 
of it, fo neither will one be long in want of gold 
and filver which has wherewithal to purchafe 
thofc metals. 

It is a lofmg trade, it is faid, which a work- 
man carries on with the alehoufe ; and the trade 
which a manufasEturing nation would naturally 
ca'rry on with a wine country, may be confidered 
as a trade of the fame nature. I anAver, that 
the trade with the alehoufe is not necefiarily a 
lofing trade. In its own nature it is juft as ad- 
vantageous as any other, though, perhaps, fome- 
what more liable to be abufed. The employ- 
ment of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of 
fermented liquors, are as neceflary divifions of 
labour as any otherv It will generally be more 
advantageous for a workman to buy of the 
brewer the quantity he has occafion for, than to 
brew it himfelf, and if he is a poor workman, it 
will generally be more advantageous for him to 
buy it, by little and little of the retailer, than a 
large quantity of the brewer. He may no doubt 
buy too much of either, as he may of any other 
dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, if 
he is a glutton, or of the draper, if he affefts to 
be a beau among his companions. It is advan- 
tageous to the great body of workmen, notwith- 
ftanding, that all thefe trades Ihould be free, 
though this freedom may be abufed in all of 
them, and is more likely to be fo, perhaps, in 
ibme than in others. Though individuals, bc- 
fidcs, may fometimes ruin their fortunes by an 
exceflive confumption of fermented liquors, there 
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^ fcems to be no rilk that a nation fhould do fo. 
Though in every country there are many people 
who fpend upon fuch liquors more than they can 
alFord, there are always many more who Ipend 
Icfs. It deferves to be remarked too that, if we 
eonftilt experience, the cheapnefs of wine feems. 
to be a caufe, not of drunkennefs, but of fo- 
briety. The inhabitants of the wine countries, 
are in general the fobereft people in Europe y 
witnefs the Spaniards, the Italians, and the in- 
habitants of the fouthern provinces of France^ 
People are feldom guilty of excefs in what is 
their daily fare. Nobody alFects the character of 
liberality and good fellowfliip, by being profufe 
of a liquor which is as cheap as fmall beer. On 
the contrary, in the countries which, either from 
exceflive heat or cold, produce no grapes, and 
where wine confequently is dear and a rarity, 
drunkennefs is a common vice, as among the 
northern nations, and all thofe who live between 
the tropics, the negroes, for example, on the 
coaft of Guiriea. When a French regiment 
comes from fome of the northetn provinces of 
France, where wine is fomewhat dear, to be 
quartered in the fouthern, where it is very cheap, 
the foldiers, I have frequently heard it obferved, 
are at firft debauched by the cheapnefs and no- 
velty of good wine j but after a few months refi- 
dence, the greater part of them become as fober 
as the reft of the inhabitants. Were the duties 
upon foreign wines, and the cxcifes upon malt,, 
beer, and ale, to be taken away all at once, it 
might, in the fame manner, occafion in Great 

Britaia 
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Britain a pretty general and tehiporary drunk- ^ 
^nncfs among the middling and inferior ranks of 
people, which would probably be foon followed 
by a permanent and almoft univerfal fobriety; 
At prefent drunkennefs is by no means the vice 
of people of falhion, or of thofe who can eafily 
afford the moft expenfive liquors. A gentleman 
drunk with ale, has fcarce ever been feen among 
us. The reftraints upon the wine trade in Great 
Britain, befides, do not fo much feem calculated 
to hinder the people from going, if I may fay 
fo, to the alehoufe, as from going where they 
can buy the beft and cheapeft liquor. They fa- 
vour the wine trade of Portugal, and difcourage 
that of France. The Portugucfe, it is faid, in- 
deed, are better cuftomers for our manufaftures 
than the French, and Ihould therefore be encou- 
raged in preference to them. As they give ua 
their cuftom, it is pretended, we Ihould give 
them ours. The fneaking arts of underling 
tradefmen are thus erefted into political maxims 
for the conduct of a great empire : for it is the 
moft underling tradefmen only who make it a 
rule to employ chiefly their own cuftomers. A 
great trader purchafes his goods always where 
they are cheapeft and beft, without regard to 
any little intereft of this kind. 

By fuch maxims as thefe, however, nations 
have been taught that their intereft confifted in 
beggaring all their neighbours. Each nation 
has been made to look with an invidious eye 
upon the profperity of all the nations with which 
it trades, and tQ confider their gain as its own 
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lofs. Coinmercej which ought naturally to be, 
among nations, as among individuals, a bond of 
union and friendfhip, has become the moft fer- 
tile fource of difcord and animoli ty. The ca- 
pricious ambition of kings and minifters has not, 
during the prefcnt and the preceding century, 
been more fatal to the repofe of Europe, than the 
impertinent jealoufy of merchants and manufac- 
turers. The violence and injuftice of the rulers 
of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I am 
afraid, the nature of human affairs can fcarce 
admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the 
monopolizing fpirit of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who neither are, nor ought to be the 
rulers of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be 
correfted, may very eafily be prevented from 
difturbing the tranquillity of any body but them- 
felves. 

That it was the fpirit of monopoly which origi- 
nally both invented and propagated this doctrine, 
cannot be doubted ; and they who firft taught it 
were by no means fuch fools as they who believ- 
ed it. In every country it always is and muff be 
the intereft of the great body of the people to 
buy whatever they want of thofe who fell it 
cheapcft. The propofition is fo very manifeft, 
that it feems ridiculous to take any pains to prove 
it; nor could it ever have been called in queftion, 
had not the interefted fophiftry of merchants and 
manufafturers confounded the common fenfe of 
mankind. Their intereft is, in this refpeft, 
direftly oppofite to that of the great body of the 
people. As it is the intereft of the freemen 
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of a corporation to hinder the reft of the inha- ^ 
bitants from employing any workmen but them- 
lelves, fo it is the interefl of the merchants and 
manufafturers of every country to fecure to 
themfelves the monopoly of the home market. 
Hence in Great Britain, and in moft other Eiu- 
ropean countries, the extraordinary duties upon 
almoft all goods imported by alien merchants. 
Hence the high duties and prohibitions upon all 
thofe foreign manufaftures which can come into 
competition with our, own. Hence too the ex- 
traordinary reftraints upon the importation of 
almoft: all forts of goods from thofe countries 
with which the balance of trade is fuppofed to be 
difad vantageousj that is, from thofe againft 
whom national animofity happens to be moft 
violently inflamed. 

The wealth of a neighbouring nation, how- 
ever, though dangerous in war and politicks, is 
certainly advantageous in trade. In a ftate of 
hoftility it may enable our enemies to maintain 
fleets and armies fuperior to our own; but in a 
ftate of peace and commerce it muft likewife 
enable them to exchange with us to a greater 
value, and to afford a better market, either for 
th’e immediate produce of our own induftry, or 
for whatever is purchafed with that produce. 
As a rich man is likely to be a better cuftomer 
to the induftrious people in his neighbourhood, 
than a poor, fo is likewife a rich nation. A rich 
man, indeed, who is himfelf a manufafturcr, is 
a very dangerous neighbour to all thofe who 
deal in the fame way. All the reft of the neigh- 
R 3 bourhood. 
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® K. bourhood, however^ by far the greateffc n-umbcr, 
profit by the good market -which his expencc 
affords them. They even profit by his under- 
felling the poorer workmen who deal in the fame 
way with him. The manufafturers of a rich 
nation, in the fame manner, may no doubt be 
very dangerous rivals to 'thofe of their neigh- 
bours. This very competition, however, is ad- 
vantageous to the great body of the people, who, 
profit greatly befides by the good market which 
the great expencc of fuch a nation affords them 
in every other way. Private people who want to 
make a fortune, never think of retiring to the 
remote and poor provinces of the country, but 
refort either to the capital or to fome of the great 
commercial towns. They know, that, where 
little wealth circulates, there is little to be got, 
but that where a great deal is in motion, fome 
lliare of it may fall to them. The fome maxims 
which would in this manner dire<ff the common 
fenfe of one, or ten, or twenty individuals, fhould 
regulate the judgment of one, or ten, or twenty 
millions, and fhould make a whole nation regard 
the riches of its neighbours, as a probable caufe 
and occafion for itfelf to acquire riches. A na- 
tion that would enrich itfelf by foreign trade fo 
certainly moft likely to do fo when its neighbours, 
are all rich, induftrious, and commercial na- 
tions. A great nation furrounded on all fides by 
wandering favages and poor barbarians might, 
no doubt, acquire riches by the cultivation of its 
own lands, and by its own interior commerce, 
but not by foreign trade. It feems to ha-ye been 
4 in, 
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in this manner that the anticnt Egyptians and ^ 
the modern Chinefe acquired their great wealth. 
The antient Egyptians, it is faid, neglected fo- 
reign commerce, and the modern Chinefe, it is 
known, hold it in the utmoft contempt, and 
fcarce deign to afford it the decent proteftion 
of the laws. The modern maxims of foreign 
commerce, by aiming at the impoverifhment of 
all our neighbours, fo far as they are capable of 
producing their intended effeft, tend to ren- 
der that very commerce infignificant and con- 
temptible. 

It is in confequence of thefe maxims that the 
commerce between France and England has in 
both countries been fubjedted to fo many dif- 
couragements and reftraints. If thofc two coun- 
tries, however, were to confider their real in- 
tereft, without either mercantile jealoufy or na- 
tional animofity, the commerce of France might 
be more advantageous to Great Britain than that 
of any other country, and for the fame rcafon 
that of Great Britain to France. F'rance is th(.' 
neareft neighbour to Great Britain. In the trade 
between the fovithcrn coaft of England and the 
northern and north-wcllern coafts of France, the 
returns might be expedted, in the fame manner 
as in the inland trade, four, five, or fix times in 
the year. The capital, therefore, employed in 
this trade, could in each of the two countries 
keep in motion four, five, or fix times the quan- 
tity of induftry, and afford employment and fub- 
fiftence to four, five, or fix times the number of 
people, which an equal capital could do in the 
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BOOK greater part of the other branches of foreign 
trade. Between the parts of France and Great 
Britain moft remote from one another, the re- 
turns might be expefted, at leaft, once in the 
year, and even this trade would lb far be at leaft 
equally advantageous as the greater part of the 
other branches of our foreign European trade. 
It would be, at leaft, three times more advan- 
tageous, than the boafted trade with our North 
American colonies, in which the returns were 
feldom made in lefs than three years, frequently 
not in lefs than four or five years. France, be* 
fides, is fuppofed to contain twenty-four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Our North American co- 
lonies were never fuppofed to contain more than 
three millions: And France is a much richer 
country than North America; though, on account 
of the more unequal diftribution of riches, there 
is much more poverty and beggary in the one 
country, than in the other. France, therefore, 
could afford a market at leaft eight times more 
extenfive, and, on account of the fuperior fre- 
quency of the returns, four and twenty times 
more advantageous, than that which our North 
American colonies ever afforded. The trade of 
Great Britain would be juft as advantageous to 
France, and, in proportion to the wealth, popu- 
lation and proximity of the refpeftive countries, 
would have the fame fuperiority over that which 
France carries on with her own colonics. Such 
is the very great difference between that trade 
livhich the wifdom, of both nations has thought 

proper 
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proper to difcourage, and that which it has 
favoured the moft. 

But the very fame circumftances which would 
have rendered an open and free commerce be- 
tween the two countries fo advantageous to both> 
have occafioned the principal obftruftions to 
that commerce. Being neighbours, they are 
neceffarily enemies, and the wealth and power 
of each becomes, upon that account, more for- 
midable to the other; and what would increafe 
the advantage of national friendfliip, ferves only 
to inflame the violence of national animofity. 
They are both rich and induftrious nations; and 
the merchants and manufafturers of each, dread 
the competition of the fkill and activity of thofe 
of the other. Mercantile jealoufy is excited, 
and both inflames, and is itfelf inflamed, by the 
violence of national animofity: And the traders 
of both countries have announced, with all the 
pafTionate confidence of interefted falfehood, the 
certain ruin of each, in confequence of that un- 
favourable balance of trade, which, they pre- 
tend, would be the infallible effe6t of an unre- 
ftrained commerce with the other. 

There is no commercial country in Europe 
of which the approaching ruin has not frequently 
been foretold by the pretended doflors of this 
fyftem, from an unfavourable balance of trade. 
After all the anxiety, however, which they have 
excited about this, after all the vain attempts of 
almoft all trading nations to turn that balance in 
their own favour and againft their neighbours, 
it does not appear that any one nation in Europe 

has 
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BOOK has been in any relpeft impoverifhed by this 
caufc. Every town and country, on the con- 
trary, in proportion as they have opened their 
ports to all nations; inftead of being ruined by 
this free trade, as the principles of the com- 
mercial fyftem would lead us to expeft, have 
been enriched by it. Though there are in Eu- 
rope, indeed, a few towns which in forne refpefts 
deferve the name of free ports, there is no coun- 
try which does fo. Holland, perhaps, ap- 
proaches the neareft to this charafter of any, 
though ftill very remote from it; and Holland, 
it is acknosvledged, not only derives its whole 
wealth, but a great part of its neceffary fublill- 
ence, from foreign trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has 
already been explained, very different from the 
balance of trade, and v'hich, according as it hap- 
pens to be either favourable or unfavourable, 
neceffarlly occafions the profperity or decay of 
every nation. This is the' balance of the annual 
produce and confumption. If the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce, it has already been 
obferved, exceeds that of the annual confump- 
tion, the capital of the focicty muft annually 
increafe in proportion to this excefs. The fo- 
cicty in this cafe lives within its revenue, and 
what is annually faved out of its revenue, is na- 
turally added to its capital, and employed fo as 
to increafe ftill further the annual produce. If 
the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
on the contrary, fail fhort of the annual con- 
fumpticn, the capital of the fociety muft an- 
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j decay in proportion to this deficiency. 
The expence of the fociety in this cafe exceeds 
its revenucj and neccffarily encroaches upon its 
capital. Its capital, therefore, miift nccelTarily 
decay, and, together with it, the exchangeable 
value of the annual produce of its indultry. 

This balance of produce and confumption is 
entirely different from, what is called, the ba- 
lance of trade. It might take place in a nation 
which had no foreign trade, but which was en- 
tirely feparated from all the world. It may take 
place in the whole globe of the earth, of which 
the wealth, population, and improvement may 
be either gradually increafing or gradually de- 
caying. 

The balance of produce and confumption 
may be conftantly in favour of a nation, though 
what is called the balance of trade be generally 
againft it. A nation may import to a greater 
value than it exports for half a century, perhaps, 
together} the gold and filver which comes into 
it during all this time may be all immediately 
fent out of it} its circulating coin may gradually 
decay, different forts of paper money being fub- 
ftituted in its place, and even the debts too which 
k contrafts in the principal nations with whom 
it deals, may be gradually increafing} and yet 
its real, wealth, the exchangeable value of the 
annual produce of its lands and labour, may, 
during the fatrie period, have been increafing in 
a much greater proportion. The ftate of our 
North American colonies, and of the trade 
■^"hich they carri^'d on with Great Britain, before 
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the commencement of the prefent diilurbances*, 
may ferve as a proof that this is by no means an 
impofiible fuppofition. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of Drawbacks. 

M erchants and manufafturers arc 
not contented with the monopoly of the 
home market, but defire likewife the moft ex- 
tenfive foreign fale for their goods. Their 
country has no jurifdidfion in foreign nations, 
and therefore can feidom procure them any mo- 
nopoly there. They are generally obliged, 
therefore, to content themfelves with petitioning 
for certain encouragements to exportation. 

Of thefe encouragements what are called 
Drawbacks feem to be the moft reafonable. To 
allow the merchant to draw back upon exporta- 
tion, either the whole or a part of whatever ex- 
cife or inland duty is impofed upon domeftick 
induftry, can never bccafion the exportation of 
a greater quantity of goods than what would have 
been exported had no duty been impofed. Such 
encouragements do not tend to turn towards any 
particular employment a greater ftiare of the ca- 
pital of the country, than what would go to th^t 
employment of its own accord, but only to 
hinder the duty from driving away any part of 

•» This paragr.-.ph was written in the year 1775. 
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that lhare to other employments. They tend 
not to overturn that balance which naturally 
eftablifhes itfelf among all the various employ- 
ments of the focietys but to hinder it from being 
overturned by the duty. They tend not to de- 
ftroy, but to preferve, what it is in moft cafes 
advantageous to preferve, tlie natural divifion 
and diftribution of labour in the fociety. 

The fame thing may be faid of the drawbacks 
upon the re-exportation of foreign goods im- 
ported; which in Great Britain generally amount 
to by much the largcft part of the duty upon 
importation. By the fecond of the rules, an- 
nexed to the aft of parliament, which impofed, 
what is now called, the old fubfidy, every mer- 
chant, whether Englilh or alien, was allowed to 
draw back half that duty upon exportation; the 
Englifh merchant, provided the exportation took 
place within twelve months; the alien, provided 
it took place within nine months. Wines, cur- 
rants, and wrought filks were the only goods 
which did not fall within this rule, having other 
and more advantageous allowances. The duties 
impofed by this aft of parliament were, at that 
time, the only duties upon the importation of 
foreign goods. The term within which this, 
and all other drawbacks, could be claimed, was 
afterwards (by 7 Geo. I. chap. ai. feft. 10.) 
extended to three years. 

The duties which have been impofed fince 
the old fubfidy, are, the greater part of them, 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. This ge- 
neral rule, however, is liable to a great number 
5 of 
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book of exceptions, and the doftrine of drawbacks has 
become a much lefs fimple matter, than it was 
at their firft inftitution. 

Upon the exportation of fome foreign goods, 
of which it was expeded that the importation 
would greatly exceed what was nccelTary for the 
home confumption, the whole duties are drawn 
back, without retaining even half the old fubfidy. 
Before the revolt of our North American colo- 
nies, we had the monopoly of the tobacco of 
Maryland and Virginia. We imported about 
ninety-fix thoufand liogfheads, and the home 
confumption was not fuppofed to exceed fourteen 
thoufand. To facilitate the great exportation 
which was neceflary, in order to rid us of the 
reft, the whole duties were drawn back, pro- 
vided the exportation took place within three 
years. 

We ftill have, though not altogether, yet 
very nearly, the monopoly of the fugars of our 
Weft Indian Wands. If fugars are exported 
within a ycra-, therefore, all the duties upon im- 
portation are drawn back, and if exported with- 
in three years, all the duties, except half the old 
fubfidy, which ftill continues to be retained upon 
the exportation of the greater part of goods. 
Though the importation of fugar exceetls, a 
good deal, what is necelfary for the home con- 
fumption, the excefs is inconfidcrable, in com- 
parifon of what it ufed to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular objefts of the 
jealoufy of our own manufacturers, are prohibited 
to be imported for home confumption. They 

may. 
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may, however, upon paying certain duties, be 
imported and warehoufed for exportation. But 
\ipon fuch exportation, no part of thefe duties 
are drawn back. Our manufacturers are un- 
willing, it feems, that even this refcridled im- 
portation Ihould be encouraged, and are afraid 
left fome part of thefe goods Ihould be ftolen 
out of the warehoufe, and thus come into com- 
petition with their own. It is under thefe regu- 
lations only that we can import wrought filks, 
French cambricks and lawns, callicoes painted, 
printed, ftained, or dyed, &c. 

We are unwilling even to be the carriers of 
French goods, and choofe rather to forego a 
profit to ourfelves, than to fuffer thofe, whom 
we confider as our enemies, to make any profit 
by our means. Not only half the old I’ubfidy, 
but the fecond twenty-five per cent., is retained 
upon the exportation of all French goods. 

By the fourth of the rules annexed to the old 
fubfidy, the drawback allowed upon the export- 
ation of all wines amounted to a great deal more 
than half the duties which were, at that time, 
paid upon their importation; and it feems, at 
that time, to have been the objeCb of the legi- 
flaturc to give fomewhat more than ordinary en- 
couragement to the carrying trade in wine. 
Several of the other duties too, which were im- 
pofed, either at the fame time, or fubfequent ta 
the old fubfidy; what is called the additional 
duty, the new fubfidy, the one-third and two- 
thirds fubfidies, the impoft 1692, the coinage 
on wine, were allovred to be w'holly drawn back 
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upon exportation. All thofe duties, howeyer, 
except the additional duty and impoft 1692, 
being paid down in ready money, upon import- 
ation, the intereft of fo large a fum occafioned 
an expence, which made it unreafonqble to ex- 
pert any profitable carrying trade in this article. 
Only a part, therefoie, of the duty called tlie 
impoft on wine, and no part of the twenty-five 
pounds the ton upon French wines, or of the 
duties impofed in 1745, in 1763, and in 1778, 
were allowed to be drawn back upon exporta- 
tion. The two impofts of five per cent., im- 
pofed in 1779 and 1781, upon all the -former 
duties of cuftoms, being allowed to be wholly 
drawn back upon the exportation of all other 
goods, were iikewife allowed to be drawn back 
upon that of wine. The laft duty that has been 
particularly impofed upon wine, that of 1780, 
is allowed to be wholly drawn back, an indul- 
gence, which, when fo many heawy duties are 
retained, moil probably could never occafion 
the exportation of a fingle ton of wine. Thefc 
rules take place with regard to all places of law- 
ful exportation, except the Britifh colonics in 
America. 

The 15th Charles II. chap. 7. called an 
afl: for the encouragement of trade, had given 
Great Britain the monopoly of fupplying the 
colonies with all the commodities of the growth 
or manufadlure of Europe; and confequently 
with wines. In a country of fo extenfivc a coaft 
as our North American and Weft Indian colo- 
nies, where our authority was always fo very 

flender. 
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fieoder, and where the inhabitants were allowed ^ 
to carry out, in their ov/n (hips, their non- 
enumcrated commodities, at firflr, to all parts of 
Europe, and afterwards, to all parts of Europe 
South of Cape Finifterre, it is not very pro- 
bable that this monopoly could ever be nnu h 
refpei^ed; and they probably, at all times, found 
means of bringing back fome cargo from the 
countries to which they were allowed to carry 
out one. They feem, however, to have found 
fome difficulty in importing European wines 
from the places of their growth, and tliey could 
not well import them from Great Britain, where 
they were loaded with many heavy duties, of 
which a confiderablc part was not dravrn back 
upon exportation. Madeira wine, nor being a 
European commodity, could be imported di- 
rcftly into America and the Weft Indies, coun - 
tries which, in ail their non-enumerated com- 
modities, enjoyed a free trade to the ifland of 
Madeira. Thefe circumftances had probably 
introduced that general tafte for Madeira wine, 
which our officers found eftablifhed in all our 
colonies at the commencement of the war, whicii 
began in 1755, and which they brought bacit 
with them to the mother country, where that 
wine had not been much in fafhion before. 

Upon the conclufion of that war, in 1763 (by 
tKe 4th Geo. III. Chap. 15. Seft. 12.), all 
the duties, except 3/. los. were allowed to be 
drawn back, upon the exportation to tlje co- • 

Ionics of all wines, except French wines, to 
the commerce and confumption of wlf.ch, na- 
VoL. II, S tional 
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tional prejudice would allow no fort of en- 
couragement. Tlie period between the granting 
of this indulgence and the revolt of our North 
American colonies was probably too fhort to 
admit of any confiderable change in the cuftoms 
of thofe countries. 

The fame aft, whi :h, in the drawback upon 
all wines, except French wines, thus favoured 
the colonies fo much more than other countries j 
in thofe, upon the greater part of other com- 
modities, favoured them much lefs. Upon the 
exportation of the greater part of commodities 
to other countries, half the old fubfidy was 
drawn back. But this law enafted, that no part 
of that duty ihould be drawn back upon the ex- 
portation to the colonies of any commodities, of 
the growth or manufafture either of Europe or 
the Eaft Indies, except wines, white callicoes 
and muflins. 

Drawbacks were, perhaps, originally grant-< 
ed for the encouragement of the carrying trade, 
which, as the freight of the fhips is frequently 
paid by foreigners in money, was fuppofed to be 
peculiarly fitted for bringing gold and filver into 
the country. But though the carrying trade 
certainly deferves no peculiar encouragement, 
though the motive of the inftitution was, per- 
haps abundantly foolifh, the ihftil'ution itfclf 
feems reafonablc enough. Such drawbacks can- 
not force into this trade a greater fliare of the 
capital of the country than what would have 
gone to it of its own accord, Iiad there been no 
duties upon importation. They only prevent 
I its 
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its being excluded altogether by thofe duties. 
The carrying trade, though it deferves no pre- 
ference, ought not to be precluded, but to be 
left free like all other trades. It is a neceflary 
refource for thofe capitals which cannot find em- 
ployment either in the agriculture or in the ma- 
nufaftures of the country, either in its home 
trade or in its foreign trade of confumptioru 

The revenue of the cuftoms, inftead of fuffer- 
ing, profits from fuch drawbacks, by that part 
of the duty which is retained. If the whole 
duties had been retained, the foreign goods 
upon which they are paid, could fcldom have 
been exported, nor confequently imported, for 
want of a market. The duties, therefore, of 
which a part is retained, would never have been 
paid. 

These reafons leem fufficiently to juftify 
drawbacks, and would juftify them, though tlie 
whole duties, whether upon the produce of do- 
rhcftick induftry, or upon foreign goods, were 
always drawn back upon exportation. The re- 
venue ofexcife would in this cafe, indeed, fuffer 
a little, and that of the cuftoms a good deal 
ntorej but the natural balance of induftry, the 
natural divifion and diftribution of labour, which 
is always more or Icfs difturbed by fuch duties, 
would be more nearly re-eftablilhed by fuch a 
regulation. 

These reafons, however, will juftify draw- 
backs only upon exporting goods to thofe coun- 
tries which are altogether foreign and inde- 
pendent, not to thofe in which our merchants 

S 2 and 
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® °y? ^ and manufacturers enjoy a monopoly. A draw- 

«ii— i i»i/ back, for example, upon the exportation of Eu- 
ropean goods to our '^A.naeiiKM colonies, will 
not always occaGon a greater exportation than 
what would have taken place without it. By 
means of the monopoly which our merchants and 
inanufaflurers enjoy tnerc, the fame ’ qirai^^ 
might fiequcntly, pethaps, be fent fhitkel, 
though the w'hole duties were retained. Th^ 
drawback, therefore, may frequently be pure 
lofs to the revenue of excife and cuftoms, with- 
out altering the date .of the trade, or rendering 
it in any f elpe£t more extenfive. How far fuch 
drawbacks can be juftified, as a proper encou- 
ragement to the induftry of our colomes, or bow 
far it is advantageous to the mother country, 
that they fhould be exempted from taxes which 
are paid by all the reft of their fellow-fubje^, 
will appear hereafter #hen I come to treat of 
colonies. ' 

Djta WRACKS, however, it muft always be un- 
derdood, arc ufeful only in thofe cales in which 
the goods for the exportation of which they M'e 
given, are really exported to fomc fbfeign coun- 
try; and not clandeffihely 're-inriporteidlnto-opr 
own. That fome drawbacks, particulafly thofe 
upon fbhacco, have- frequently 'been abufifd in 
this m^her,' and have- given occafiian to m&ny 
frauds equally hurtful both to the revenue andto 
the fiur‘ trader, is, wdi known. ' >■ n 


CHAP. 
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Of Bounties, 

B 0UNXX;ES upon, exportation arc, in Great 
Britain* frequently petitioned for, and 
Sometimes granted tp the produce of particular 
branches of : domeftick induftry. By means of 
them our- merchants and manufacturefs, it is 
jM’ctended, will be enabled to fell thgir goods as 
eheap, or cheaper than their rivals in the foreign 
market. A greater jquantity, it is faid, will 
thus be exported, ^d the. balance pf trade con- 
sequently turned more ijj favour of our own 
country.. .Wp cannot giye our workj||en a mo- 
nopoly in the foreign, as wc have done in the 
home market. We cannot force foreigners to 
buy their goods, as we have done our own coun- 
trymen..' The-next beft . expedient, it has been 
thought, therefore, is to pay them for buying. 
It is, in, this manner that the mercantile fyftem 
propofes to enrich the whole country, and to 
put money into a}l opr pockets by means of the 
balance, of trade, 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given to 
thofe branches of trade only . which cannot be 
carried on without them. But every branch of 
trade in which the merchant can fell his goods 
for a price which replaces to him, with the ordi- 
nary profits of ftock, the whole capital employed 
in preparing and fending them to market, can be 
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carried on wichout a bounty. Every fuch branch 
is evidently upon a level with all the other 
branches of trade which are carried on without 
bounties, and cannot therefore require one more 
than they. Thofe trades only require bounties 
in which the merchant is obliged to fell his 
goods for a price which docs not replace to him 
his capital,, together with the ordinary profit} 
or in which he is obliged to fell them for lefs 
than it really cofts him to fend them to market. 
The bounty is given in order to make up this 
lofs, and tQ.:encourage him to continue, or per-^ 
haps to begin, a trade of which the expence is 
fupppftd to be greater than the returns, of which 
every operation eats up a part of the capital em- 
ployed in and which is of fuch a nature, that, 
if ail ochqll^ades reftmbled it, there would foon 
be no capital left in the country. ■ 

The trades, it is to be obferved, which* are 
carried on by means of bounties, are the only 
ones wduch can be carried on between two na- 
tions for any confiderable time together, in fiich 
a manner as that one of them lhall always and, 
regularly iofe, or fell its goods for lefs than it 
really cofts to fend thena to market. But if the 
bounty did not repay to the merchant what he 
would otherwife loie upon the price of his goods, 
his own intereft would foon oblige him to em- 
ploy his ftock in another way, or to find out a 
trade in which the price of the goods would re- 
place to him, with the ordinary profit, the capi-r 
tal employed in fending them to market. The 
of bounties, like that of all the other ex-r- 

pedients 
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pcdients of the mercantile fyftem, can only be to *’• 
force the trade of a country,into a channel much 
Icfs advafttageous than that in which it would 
naturally run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-informed author of* 
the trads upon the corn trade has Ihown very 
clearly, that fincc the bounty upon the exporta- 
tion of corn was firft cftablifhed, the price of the 
corn exported, valued moderately enough, has 
exceeded that of the corn imported, valued very 
high, by a much greater fum than the amount of 
the whole bounties which have been paid during 
that period. This, he imagines, upon the true 
principles of the mercantile I'yllem, is a clear 
proof that this forced corn trade is beneficial to 
the nation ; the value of the exportation exceed- 
ing that of the importation by a much greater 
fum than the whole extraordinary expence which 
the publick has been at in order to get it export- 
ed. He docs not confider that this extraordi- 
nary cxpence, or the bounty, is the fmalleft part 
of the expence which the exportation of corn 
really cofts the fociety. The capital which the 
farmer employed in raifing it muft likewile be 
taken into the account. Unlefs the price of the 
corn when fold in the foreign markets replaces, 
not only the bounty, -but this capital, together 
with the ordinary profits of ftock, the fociety is 
a lofer by the difference, or the national ftock 
is fo much diminifhed. But the very rcafon for 
which it has been thought neceflary to grant a 
bounty, is the fuppofcd infufficiency of the price 
to do this. 

S4 
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of plenty, rauft frequentlys Mnder iwwe aor'Vlcfs 
the plenty of one year from relieving cite fiBU*ctty 
of another. Both, in years of plentyi /and^.ia 
' years of fcarcity, therefore, rfie. bountyVraeceiTa^ 
ri'y tends to raife the money price of.com:foi»&> 
what high®*' than it otherwife woiiid' be in .the 
home market. ' ■ ' " -• ..x r i;' i 

TtiA-r, in the aflual ftate ofc^la^e,' 
bounty muft necellarily have this tenderacy;,'' 
not, I apprehend j be difputed by any 
perlbnV But it has 'been thought by 
pie that it iende to encouratge tillage,., and 
in two different waysi firft, by opening..a 
extenfive foreign -mfirketw che-cbrnTi 
mcr, it rends, they imaging, to ihcrcafeiiHKdrr 
mand- fori send confequently' the produftioa- of 
that commodity } and fecondly, .h(y fecuring to 
him a better price than he could otherwift > 
in the adtual ftate of tillage, it tends, , they-. 1 
pofe, to encourage tillage^- This double en- 
cduragementf nruft, they imagine, in a long 
peribtlof years, occaffoa.£iich an increafe in the 
produ^ion of corn, as may lower its price in the 
home market, much more than the bounty can 
raife it, in the aflual ftatc which tillage may, at 
the end iof ths^ period, happen to be in^ 

I ANSWER, that whateve* extenfion of the fo-r 
reign- marlcet^can be" occafioned by the bonnty,' 
mufti in eveiy particular year, be altogether ac 
the expence x)f the home market; asievery bufhel 
of corn which is exported by means of the boon-: 
ty, andjtwhiph would ; not have been exported • 
ibdunty, ; would^havc remained in the 

home 
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home market to increafe the confiimptiotiji and 
to lower the, price of that commodity. The 
corn bounty,, it is to be obferved, as well as 
every other bounty upon exportation, impofes 
two different taxes upon the people j firtt, the 
tax which they arc obliged to contribute, in order 
to pay the bounty; and fecondly, the tax which 
arifes from tiw: advanced price of the commo- 
dity in the home-market, and which, as the 
whole body of the people are purchafers of corn, 
muft, in this particular commodity, be paid by 
the whole body of the people. In this parti- 
cular commodity, therefore, this fccond tax, is 
by much the heavicll of the two. Let us fup- 
pofe that, taking one year with another, the 
bounty of. five Ihillings upon the exportation of 
the quarter of wheat, raifes the price of that 
commodity in the home-market, only fixpence 
the bufliel, or four ihillings the quarter, higher 
than it otherways would have been in the adluai 
ftate of the crop. Even upon this very mode- 
rate fuppofition, the great body of the people, 
over and above contributing the tax which pays 
the bounty of five ihillings upon every quarter 
of wheat exported, muft pay another of four 
Ihillings upon every quarter which they them-r 
felves confume. But, according to the very well 
informed author of the trails upon the corn- 
tr-ade, the average proportion of the corn ex- 
ported to that conl'umed at home, is not more 
than that of one to thirty-one. for pvery five 
Ihillings, therefore, which they contribute to die 
payment of the ftrft tax, they muft contribute fix 

jwunUs 
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pounds four (hillings to the payment of the 
lecond. So very heavy a tax upon the firff he- 
ceffary of life, muft either reduce the fubliftencc 
of the labouring poor, or it mull: occafion forne 
augmentation in their pecuniary wages, propor- 
tionable to that in the pecuniary price of their 
fubliftencc. So far as it operates in the one * 
way, it muft reduce the ab|hty of the labouring 
poor to educate and bring up their children, and 
muft, fo far, tend to reftrain the population of 
the country. So far as it operates in the other, 
it muft reduce the ability of the employers of 
the poor, to employ fo great a number as they 
otherwife might do, and muft, fo far, tend to 
reftrain the induftry of the country. The ex- 
traordinary exportation of corn, therefore, oc- 
cafioned by the bounty, not only, in every par- 
ticular year, diminifties the home, juft ks much 
as it extends the foreign market and confump-? 
tion, but, by reftraining the population and in- 
duftry of the country, its final tendency is to 
ftunt and reftrain the gradual excenfion of the 
home-market;' and thereby, in the long run, 
rather to diminifh, than to augment, the whole 
market and confiitnption of corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of 
co.^'n, however, it has been thought, by render- 
ing that commodity more profitable to rhe far- 
mer, muft neceffarily encourage its produtftion, 

I ANSWER, that this might be the cafe if tlie 
effcift of the bounty was to raife the re.al price 
of corn, or to enable the farmer, with an equal 
quantity of it, to maintain a greater .number 

of 
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? of labourers in the, fame manner^ whether liberal, 

u-v — moderate, or fcanty, that other labourers arc 
commonly maintained in his neighbourhood. 
But neither the bounty, it is evident, nor any 
other hximan inftitution, can have any fuch 
elTedt. It is not the real, but the nominal price 
' of corn, which can in any confiderable degree 
be affefted by the bo|^ty. And though the tax 
which that inftitution impofes upon the whole 
body of the people, may be very burdenfome to 
thofe who pay it, it is of very little advantage 
to thofe who receive it, 

T HE real effed of tlie bounty is not fo much 
to raife the real value of corn, as to degrade the 
real value of filver.; or to make an equal quan- 
tity of it exchange for a fmaller quantity, not 
only of corn, but of all other home-made com- 
modities : for the money price of corn regulates 
that of all other home-made commodities. 

It regulates the money price of labour, which 
muft always be fuch as to enable the labourer to 
purchafe a quantity of corn fulficient to main- 
tain him and his family either in the liberal, 
moderate, or fcanty manner in which the advan-: 
cing, ftationary or declining circumftaftccs of the 
fociety oblige his employers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price of all the other 
parts of the rude produce of land, which, in, 
every period of improvement, muft bear a cer- 
tain proportion to that of corn, though this 
proportion is different in different periods. It 
regulates, for example, the money price of 
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and hay, of butcher’s meat, of horfes, and the c h^a p. 
maintenance of hOrfes, of land cafriag'e'tohrc^: ^ — — _r 
quently, or of the greater part of the inland cbm- ' 

merce of the country. . ■ : > o' 

By regulating the money price of all the'oth^b 
parts of the rude produce of land, it regiilates 
that of the materials of almoft all manufafturesi 
By regulating the money price of labour, it re- 
gulates that of manufacturing art and induftry. 

And by regulating both, it regulates that of the 
compleat manufafture. The money price of la- 
bour, and of every thing that is the produce 
either of land or labour, muft neceflarily either 
rife or fall in proporeion to the money price of 
corn. 

Though in confequence of the bounty, there- 
fore, the farmerfliould be enabled to fell his corn 
for four fliilliftgs the biilhel inltcad of three and 
fixperice, and to pay his landlord a money rent 
proportionable to this rife in the money price of 
his produce j yet if, in confequence of this rife 
in the. price of corn, four llrillings will purchafe 
no more home-made goods of any ocher kind 
than three and fixpence would have done before, 
neither the chcumllances of the fanner, nor thofe 
of the landlofd, will be much mended by this 
change.-. The farmer will not be able tp culti- 
vate mueb. better ; the landlord will not be able 
to live much better. In the purchafe of foreign 
commodities this enhancement in the price of 
corn may give them fome little advantage. In 
that of home-made commodities it can give them 
cCone at all. And almoft the whole cxpcnce of 

. t 
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* ^ the farmer, and the far greater part, even of that 

t ^ of the landlord, is in home-made commodities. 

That degradation in the value of filver which 
is the effect of the fertility of the mines, and 
•which operates equally. Or very near equally, 
through the greater part of the commercial world, 
is a matter of very little confequence to any par- 
ticular country. 'I'he confequent rife of all mo- 
ney prices, though it does not make thole who 
receive them really richer, does not make them 
really poorer. A fervice of plate becomes really 
cheaper, and every thing elfe remains precifely 
of the fame real value as before. 

But that degradation ih the value of filver 
■which, being the efFeifl either of the peculiar 
fituation, or of the political inftitutions of a par- 
ticular Country, takes place only in that country, 
is a matter of very great confequence, which, 
fer from tending to make any body really richer, 
tends to make every body really poorer. The 
rife in the money price of all commodities, which 
is in this cafe peculiar to that country, tends to 
difeourage more or lefs every fort of induftryv. 
which is carried on ■within it, and to enable fo- 
reign nations, by furnifhing almoft all forts of 
goods for a fmaller quantity of filver than its 
owi workmen can afford to do, to undcrfcll 
them, not only in the foreign, but even in the 
home market. 

It is the peculiar fituation of Spain and Por- 
tugal as proprietors of the mines, to be the di- 

ftributors of pold and I'lv'u- to all tlie other 

*-■' 

countries of Ku.'-ot.'c. Th'jfe niciais ought im- 
i rurally. 
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turally, therefore, to be fomewhat cheaper in ^ 

Spain and Portugal than in any other part of 
purope. The difference, however, fhould be 
no more than the amount of the freight and in - 
furance; and, on aciQOunt of the great value and 
fmall bulk of thofc metals, their freight is no 
great matter, and their infnrance is the faine as 
that of any other goods of equal value. Spain 
and Portugal, therefore, could fuffer very littla 
from theiP' peculiar fituation, if they did not 
aggravate its difadvantages by t'leir political in-- 
ftitutions. 

Spain by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting 
the exportation of gold and filver, load that ex- 
portation with the expence of fmuggling, and 
raife the value of thofe metals in otlicr countries 
fo much more above what it is in their own, by 
the whole amount of this expence. When you 
dam up a ftream of water, as foon as the dam 
is full, as much water muft run over the dam- 
head as if there was no dam at all. The pro- 
hibition of exportation cannot detain a greater 
quantity of gold and filver in Spain and Portu- 
gal than what they can afford to employ, tlun 
what the annual produce of their land and 
labour will allow them to employ, in coin, 
plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and 
filver. When they have got this quantity the 
dam is full, and the whole ftream which flovrs 
in afterwards muft run over. The annual ex- 
portation of gold and filver from Spain and 
Portugal accordingly is, by all accounts, not- 
withftandtng thefe reftraints, very near equal to 

the 
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whole annual importation. As the water, 
ht^ever, muft always be deeper behind the 
dam>head than before it, fo the quantity of gdid 
and filver which thefe refiraints detain in Spain 
and Portugal muft, in pcoportion to the annual 
produce of their land and labour, be greater 
than what is to be found in other countries. 
The higher and ftronger the dam-head, the 
greater muH: be the difference in t^ depth of 
water behind and before it. The hi§^r the tax, 
the higher the penalties with which the pro- 
hibition is guarded, the more vigilant and fevere 
the police which looks after the execution of the 
law, the greater muft be the difference in the 
proportion of gold and lilver to the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of Spain and Portu- 
gal, and to that of other countries. It is faid 
accordingly to be very conliderable, and that 
you frequently find there a profulion of plate in 
houfes, where there is nothing eife which would, 
in other countries, be thought fuitablc or cor- 
refpondent to this fort of magnificence. The 
cheapnefs of gold and filvcr, or what is the fame 
thing, the dearnefs of all commodities, which is 
the neccffary cffe<3: of this redundancy of the 
precious metals, difcourages both the agriculture 
and manufaftures of Spain and Portugal, and 
enables foreign nations to fupply them with many 
forts of rude, and with almoft all forts of manu- 
faftured produce, for a fmaller quantity of gold 
and filver than what they themfelves can either 
raife or make them for at home. The tax and 
prohibition operate in two different ways. They 
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greater quantity before. The gold and filrcf 
which would go abroad would not go abroad for 
nothing, but would bring back an equal value 
of goods of fome kind or another. Thofe goods 
too would not be all matters of mere luxury and 
cxpence, to be confumed by idle people who 
produce nothing in retvvrn for their confumption. 
As the real wealth and revenue of idle people 
would not be augmented by this extraordinary 
exportation of gold and filver, fo neither would 
their confumption be much augmented by it. 
Thofe goods would, probably, the greater part 
of them, and certainly fome part of them, con- 
fift in materials, tools, and provilions, for the 
employment and maintenance of induftrious peo- 
ple, who would reproduce, with a profit, the 
full value of their confumption. A part of the 
dead ftock of the fociety would thus be turned 
into a<5live ftock, and would put into motion a 
greater quantity of induftry than had been em- 
ployed before. The annual produce of their 
land and labour would immediately be aug- 
mented a little, and in a few years would, pro- 
bably, be augmented a great deal } their induftry 
being thus relieved from one of the anoft op- 
preffivc burdens which it at prelent labours 
under. 

The bounty upon the exportation of corn 
neceflarily operates exactly in the fame way as 
this abfurd policy of Spain and FortugaL 
Whatever be the adlual ftate of tillage, it renders 
our eorn fomewhat dearer in the home market 
than it otherwife Would be in that ftate, and 
4 fomewhat 
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fomewhat fcheaper in the foreighj ahd as tTie ^ *'•> 

average money price of corn regulates more or 
lefs that of all other commodities, it lovrers the 
value of filver confiderably in the one, and tends 
to raife it a little in the other. It erilfeles fo- 
reigners, the Dutch in particular, not only td 
eat oiir corn cheaper than they otherwife could 
do, but fometimes to cat it cheaper than even 
our own people can do upon the fame occafions ; 
as we are affured by an excellent authority, that 
of Sir Matthew Decker; It hinders our own 
workmen from furnifhing their goods for fo fmall 
a quantity of filver as they otherwife might doj 
and enables the Dutch to furnifh their’s for a 
fmaller. It tends to render our manufaftures 
fomewhat dearer in every market, and their’s 
fomewhat cheaper than they otherwife wbuld be, 
and confequently to give their induftry a double 
advantage over our own; 

The bounty, as it raifes in the home market, 
not fo much the real, as the nominal price of our 
corn, as it augments, not the quantity of labour 
which a certain quantity of corn can maintain 
and employ, but only the quantity of filver 
which it will exchange for, it difeourages our 
manufaftures, without rendering any confiderable 
fervice either to our farmers or country gentle- 
men. It puts,- indeed, a little , more money 
into the pockets of both, ahd it will perhaps be 
fomewhat difficult to perfuade the greater part 
of them that this is not rendering them a very 
confiderable fervice. But if this money finks in 
its value, in the quantity of labour, provifions, 
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^ ^ home-made commodities of all diffcreiic 

<■.— y— ^ kinds which it is capable of purchaAng, as 
much as it rifes in its quantity, the fervice will 
be little more than nominal and imaginary. 

Tuilla is, perhaps, but one fct of men in the 
whole commonwealth to whom the bounty either 
was or could be eflen..ially ferviceable. Thcfe 
were the corn merchants, the exporters and im- 
porters of corn. In years of plenty the bounty 
neceflarily occafioned a greater exportation than 
would othenvife have taken place; and by hin- 
dering the plenty of one year from relieving the 
fcarcity of another, it occafioned in years of 
fcarcity a greater importation than would other- 
wife have been neceffary. It increafed the bu- 
finel's of the corn merchant in both; and in years 
of fcarcity, it not only enabled him to import a 
greater quantity, but to fell it for a better price, 
and confequently with a greater profit than he 
could otherwife have made, if the plenty of one 
year had not been more or lefs hindered from 
relieving the fcarcity of another. It is in this 
fet of men, accordingly, that I have obferved 
die greateft zeal for the continuance or renewal 
of the bounty. . 

Our country gentlemen, ■vmen they impofed 
the high duties upon the importation of foreign- 
corn, which in times of moderate plenty amount 
to a prohibition, and when they efiablifhed the 
bounty, feem to have imitated the conduft of 
our manufafturers. By the one inftitution, they 
fecured to thcmfelves the monopoly of the home- 
market, and by the other they endeavoured 
7 to 
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to prevent that market from ever being over- ^ 
ftocked with their commodity. By both they 
efideavoured to raife its real value, in the fame 
manner as our manufadturers had, by the like 
inftitutions, raifcd the real value of many dif- 
ferent forts of manufailured goods. They did 
not perhaps attend to the great and effential 
difference which nature has eftablilhed between 
corn and almoft every other fort of goods. 
When either by the monopoly of the home- 
market, or by a bounty upon exportation, you 
enable our woollen or linen manufacturers to fell 
their goods for fomewhat a better price than they 
otherwife could get for them, you raife, not only 
the nominal, but the real price of thofe goods. 
You render them equivalent to a greater quan- 
tity of labour and fubfiftcnce, you encreafe not 
only the nominal, but the real profit, the real 
wealth and revenue of thofe manufacturers, and 
you enable them either to live better themfelves, 
or tp employ a greater quantity of labotir in 
thofe particular manufactures. You really en- 
courage thofe manufactures, and direCt towards 
them a greater quantity of the induftry of the 
country, than what would probably go to them 
of its own accofrd. But when by the like infti- 
tutions you raife the nonninal or money-price of 
corn, you do not raife its real value. You do 
not incrcafe the real wealth, the real revenue 
cither of our farmers or country gentlemen. 
You do not encourage the growth of corn, be- 
caufe you do not enable them to maintain and 
employ more labourers in raifing it. The nature 
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ftamped upon corn a real value 
which- cannot be altered by naerely altering it5 
money price. No bounty upon exportation, no, 
monopoly of the home market, can raife that 
value. The freeft competition cannot lower it. 
Through the world in general that value is equal 
to the quantity of labo.ar which it can maintain, 
and in every particular place it is equal to the 
quantity of labour which it carj maintain in the 
way, whether liberal, moderate, or fcanty, in 
which labour is commonly maintained in that 
place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the re- 
gulating commodities by which the real value of 
all other commodities muft be finally meafured 
and determined. Cprn is. The real value of 
every other commodity is finally meafured and 
determined by the proportion which its average 
money price bears to the average money price of 
corn. The real value of corn does not vary, 
with thofe variations in its average money price, 
which fo.nietimes occur from one century to ano- 
ther. It is the real value of filver which varies 
with them. , 

Bounties upon the exportation of any home- 
made commodity are liable, firft, to that general 
objedlion which may be made to ^11 the different 
expedients of the mercantile fyftemj the ob- 
jection of forcing fame part of the induftry of the 
country into a channel lefs advantageous than 
that in which it would run of its own accord; 
and, fecondly, to the particular objection of 
forcing it, not only into a channel that is lef^, 
advantageous, but into one .that is actually dif-; 

advantageous i 
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advantageous j the trade which cannot be carried c h^a p. 
on but by means of a bounty being necefTarily a 
lofing trade. The bounty Aipon the exportation 
of corn is liable to this further obje^iion, that it 
can in no refpedt promote the raifing of that 
particular commodity of which it was meant to 
encourage the produdlion. When our country 
gentlemen, therefore, demanded the eftablifh- 
ment of the bounty, though they afted in imi- 
tation of our merchants and manufadturers, they 
did not adt with that compleat comprehenfion of 
their own intcreft which commonly diredts the 
conduct of thofe wo other orders of people. 

They loaded the pxiblick revenue with a very 
confiderable expence ; they impofed a very heavy 
tax upon the whole body of the people; but they 
did not, in any fenfible degree, increafe the real 
value of their own commodity; and by lowering 
fomewhat the real value of filver, they dif- 
couraged, in fome degree, the general induftry 
of the county, and, inftead of advancing, re- 
tarded more or lefs the improvement of their 
own lands, which neceflarily depends upon the 
general induftry of the country. 

To encourage the produdtion of any commo- 
dity, a bounty upon produdtion, one Ihould 
imagine, would have a more direft operation, 
than one upon exportation. It wou’d, befides, 
impofe only one tax upon the people, that which 
they muft contribute in order to pay the bounty, 

Inftead of railing, it would tend to lower the 
price of the commodity in the home market; 
and thereby, inftead of impofing a fccond tax 

T4 
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BOOK upon the people, it might, at leaft, In part, re- 
pay them for what they had contributed to the 
firft. Bounties upon produftion, however, have 
been very rarely granted. The prejudices efta- 
bliflied by the commercial fyftem have taught 
us to believe, that national wealth arifes more 
immediately from CAportation than from pro- 
duftion. It has been more favoured according- 
ly, as the more immedi:ttc means of bringing 
money into the country. Bounties upon pro- 
duftion, it has been faid too, have been found 
by experience more liable to frauds than thofe 
upon exportation. Hov/ far this is true, I know 
not. That bounties upon exportation have been 
abufed to many fraudulent purpofes, is very 
well knov/n. But it is not the intereft of mer- 
chants and manufafturers, the great inventors 
of all thefe expedients, that the home market 
Ihould be overftocked with their goods, an event 
which a bounty upon produftion might fome- 
times occafion. A bounty upon exportation, by 
enabling them to fend abroad the furplus part, 
and to, keep up the price of v/hat remains in the 
home market, efiectualiy prevents this. Of all 
the expedients of the mcrcantiie fyllem, accord- 
ingly, it is the one of wliich they arc die fondelh 
I have known the different unde.rtakers of fomc 
particular works agree privately aiiiOiig them- 
felves to give a bounty out of their own pockets 
upon the exportation of a certain proportion of 
the goods which they dealt in. This expedient 
fucceeded fo well, that it more than doubled the 
price of theit goods in the home market, not- 

withftanding 
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withflanding a veiy confiderable increafc in the ^ 
produce. The operation of the bounty upon 
corn muft have been yronderfully different, if it 
has lowered the money price of that commodity. 

Something like a bounty upon produdtion, 
however, has been granted upon feme particular 
occaiions. The tonnage bounties given to the 
white-herring and whale 'fifheries may, perhaps, 
be confidcred as fomewhat of this nature. They 
tend dircftly, it may be fuppofed, to render die 
goods cheaper in the home market than they 
otherwife would be. In other refpeits their 
effedts, it muft be acknowledged, arc the fame ns 
thofc of bounties upon exportation. By means 
of them a part of the capital of the country is 
employed in bringing goods to market, of which 
the price does not repay the cofl, together wntli 
tlie ordinary profits of flock. 

But though the tonnage bounties to thofc 
fifheries do not contribute to the opulence of the 
nation, it may perhaps be thought^ that they 
contribute to its defence, by augmenting the 
number of its failors and fhipping. This, it 
may be alleged, may fometimes be done by 
means of fuch bounties at a much fmaller ex- 
pence, than by keeping up a great ftanding 
navy, if I may ufe fuch an exprefflon, in the 
fame way as a ftanding army. 

Notwithstanding thefe favourable allega- 
tions, however, the following confiderations dif- 
pofe me to believe, that in granting at leaft one 
of thefe bounties, the legiflature has been ve.y 
grofsly impofed upon. 

First, the herring bufs bounty feems too large. 

From 
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P'rom the commencement of the winter filhing 
1771 to the end of the winter fiihing 1781, the 
tonnage bounty upon the herring bufs fifliery has 
been at thirty {hillings the ton. During thefe 
eleven years the whole number of barrels caught 
by the herring bufs fiihery of Scotland amounted 
to 378,347. The herrings caught and cured 
at fea, are called fea fticks. In order to render 
them what are called merchantable herrings, it 
]s neceffary to repack them with an additional 
quantity of fait; and in this cafe, it is reckoned, 
that three barrels of fea fticks, are ufually re- 
packed into two barrels of merchantable her- 
rings. The number of barrels of merchantable 
herrings, therefore, caught during thefe eleven 
years, will amount only, according to this ac- 
count, to 252,231^. During thefe eleven 
years the tonnage bounties paid amounted to 
155,463/. jij. or to 8j, 2j</. upon every barrel 
of fea fticks, and to 12s, 3 ’ ^. upon every barrel 
of merchantable herrings. 

The fait with which thefe herrings are cured, 
is fometiincs Scotch, and fometimes foreign 
fait; both which are delivered free of all cxcife 
duty to the fifli-curers. The excife duty upon 
Scotch fait is at prefent is. 6 d. that upon 
foreign fait 10s. the bulhel. A barrel of her- 
rings is fuppofed to require about one byftiel and 
one-fourth of a bulhel foreign fait. Two bufhels 
are the fuppofed average of Scotch fait. If the 
herrings are entered for exportation, no. part 
of this duty is paid up; if entered for homccon- 
fumption, whether the -herrings were cured with 
foreign or with Scotch fait, only one {billing the 

barrel 
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Ijarrel is paid up. It was the old Scotch duty ° 
upon a bulhel of fait, the quantity which, at a 
low eftimation, had been fuppofed neceffaiy for 
curing a barrel of herrings. In Scotland, foreign 
fait is very little ufed for any other purpofe but 
the curing of filh. But from the 5th April 1771, 
to the 5th April 178a, the quantity of foreign fait 
imported amounted to 936,974 bufliels, at eighty- 
four pounds the bulhel; the quantity of Scotch 
fait, delivered from the works- to the fifh-curers, 
to no more than 168,226, at fifty-fix pounds the 
bulhel only. It would appear, therefore, that 
it is principally foreign fait that is ufed in the 
filheries. Upon every barrel of herrings ex- 
ported there is, befides, a bounty of 2J-. %d. and 
more than two-thirds of the bufs caught herrings 
are exported. Put all thefe things together and 
you will find, that, during thefe eleven years, 
every barrel of bufs caught herrings, cured with 
Scotch fait when exported, has coft government 
l~js. Hid-, and when entered for home con- 
fumption 14J. 3 and that every barrel cured 
with foreign fait, when exported, has coft go- 
vernment i/. 7J. 5|</j and when entered for 
home ebnfomption 1/. 3 j. 9|(/. The price of a 
barrel of good merchantable herrings runs from 
feventeen and eighteen to four and five and 
twenty IhillingS} about a guinea at an average*. 

Secondly, the bounty to the white herring 
filhery is a tonnage bounty} and is proportioned 
to the burden of the Ihip, not to her diligence 

f See the accoun ts at the end of the roluine. 
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or Aiccefs in the fifhery; and it has, I am afraid, 
been too common for veflels to fit out for the 
foie purpofe of catching, not the fifli, but the 
bounty. In the year 1759, when the bounty was 
at fifty {hillings the ton, the whole bufs fifiiery 
of Scotland brought in only four barrels of fea 
fticks. In that year each barrel of fea fcicks 
Coft: government in bounties^ alone 113/. i fr. ; 
each barrel of merchantable herrings 1 59/. -js. 6 d, 
Thirdly, the mode of fifiiing for which this 
tonnage bounty in the white herring fifhery has 
been given (by bufles or decked veflels from 
twenty to eighty tons burthen), feems not fo well 
adapted to the fituation of Scotland as to that of 
Holland} from the pradlice of which country it 
appears to have been borro'.ved. Holland lies 
at a great diftance from the leas to which her- 
rings are knorvn principally to refortj and can, 
therefore, carry on that fifhery only in decked 
vcfTels, which can carry water and provifions 
fufficient for a voyage to a difrant fea. But the 
Hebrides or wefeern iflands, the iflands of Shet- 
land, and the northern and north-weftern coafts 
of Scotland, the countries in whofe neighbour- 
hood the herring fiflieiy is principally carried 
on, are every where interfeftecl by arms of the 
fea which run up a confiderable way into the 
land, and which, in the language of the country, 
are called fea-lochs. It is to thefe fea-lochs that 
the herrings principally reftrrt, during the fea- 
fons in which they vifit thofe feas; for the vifits 
of this, and, I am alTured, of many other forts 
of filh, are not quite regular and conftant. A 
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boat fifliery, therefore, feems to be the mod£ of ^ 
filhing beft adapted to the peculiar htuation of 
Scotland j the fifhers carrying the herrings on 
Ihore, as faft as they are taken, to be either 
cured or confumed frelh. But the great en- 
couragement, which a bounty of thirty fhillings 
the ton gives to the bufs filhery, is neceffarily a 
difcouragement to the boat fifheryj which, 
having no fuch bounty, cannot bring its cured 
fifli to market upon the fame terms as the bufs 
filhery. The boat-filhery, accordingly, Which, 
before the eftablilhment of the bufs bounty, was 
very confiderable, and is faid to have employed 
a number of feamen, not inferior to what the 
bufs fifhery employs at preient, is now gone 
almoft entirely to decay. Of the former extent, 
however, of this now ruined and abandoned 
fifhery, I muft acknowledge, t.Hat I cannot pre- 
tend to Ipcak with much precifion. As no 
bounty was paid upon the outfit of the boat- 
flfliery, no account was takeji of it by the officers 
of the cuftoms or fait duties. 

Fourthly, in many parts of Scotland, during 
certain feafons of the year, herrings make no 
inconfiderable part of the food of the common 
people. A bounty, which tended to lower their 
price in the home marker, might contribute ai 
good deal to the relief of a great nifmber of our 
fellow-fubjefts, wdiofe circumftanccs are by no 
means affluent. But the herring bufs bounty 
contributes to no fuch good purpofe. It has 
ruined the boat fifhery, which is, by far, the 
beft adapted for the fupply of the home market, 

and 
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the additional bounty of 2S. id. the barrel 
upon exportatioHi carries the greater part, more 
than two thirds, of ahe produce of the bufs 
filhery abroad. Between thirty and forty years 
ago, before the eftablifcment of the bufs bo’untyj 
fixteen fhillings the barrel, I have been affuredj 
was the common price of white herrings. Be- 
tween ten and fifteen years ago, before the boat 
fiihery was entirely ruined, the price is faid to 
have run from feventcen to twenty fhillings the 
barrels For thefe laft five years, it has, at an 
average, been at twenty-five lliillihgs the barrel. 
This high price, however, may have been owing 
to the real fcarcity of the herrings upon the 
coaft of Scotland. I muft obferve too, that the 
cafle or barrel, which is ufually fold with the 
herrings, and of which the price is included in 
all the foregoing prices, has, fince the com- 
nfericement of the American war, rifen to about, 
double, its former price, or from about tliree 
'fhillings, to about fix' fhillings. I muft like- 
wife obferv^ that the accounts I have received 
of the prices of former times, have been by no 
means quite uniform and confiftentj and an old 
man of great accuracy and experience has 
alTured me, that more than fifty years ago, a 
guinea was the ufual price of a barrel of good 
merchantable herrings j and this, I imagine, 
may ftill be looked upon as the average price; 
All accounts, however, I think, ^ree, that 
the price has not been lowered in the home mar- 
ket, in confequence of tlie bufs bounty. 

». 
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When the undertakers of fifheries, after fuch 
liberal bounties have been beftowed upon them, 
continue to fell their commodity at the fame, or 
even at a higher price than they were ac- 
cuftomed to do before, it might be expe<fted 
that their profits fhould be very great? and it is 
not improbable that thofe of fome individuals 
may have been fo. In general, however, I have 
every reafon to believe, they have been quite 
otherwife. The ufual effeft of fuch bounties is 
to encourage ralh undertakers to adventure in a 
bufinefs, which they do ftot undcrftand, and what 
they lofe by their own negligence and ignorance, 
more than eompenfates all that they can gain 
by the utmoft liberality of government. In 
1750, by the fame aft, which firft gave the 
bounty of thirty fliillings the ton for the en- 
couragement of the white herring fifhery, (the 
23 Geo. II. chap. 24.) a joint ftock company 
was erefted, with a capital of five hundred 
thoufand pounds, to which the fubfcribers 
(over and above all other encouragements, the 
tonnage bounty juft now mentioned, the export- 
ation bounty of two fhillings and eight pence the 
barrel, the delivery of both Brit ilh and foreign 
fait duty free) were, during the fpace of fourteen 
years, for every hundred pouiWs which they 
fubferibed and paid in to the ftock of the fo- 
ciety, entitled to three pounds a year, to be 
paid by the receiver-general of the cuftoms in 
equal half yearly payments. Befides this great 
company, the refidence of whofc governor and 
direftors was to be in London, Jt was declared 

lawful 
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lawful to cred different fiflving-chambers, in all 
the different out-ports of the kingdom, provided 
a fum not lefs than ten thoufand pounds was fub- 
fcribed into the capital of each, to be managed 
at its own rifle, and for its own profit and iofs. 
The fame- annuity, and the fame encourage- 
ments of all kinds, were given to the tra<le of 
thofe inferior chambers, as** to that of the great 
company. The fubferiptioh of the great com- 
pany was foon filled up, and Icveral different 
fifhing-chambers were erected in the different 
out-ports of the kingdom. In fpite of all thefe 
encouragements, almoft ail thofe different com- 
panies, both great and fmall, loft either the 
whole, or the greater part of their capitals; 
fcarce a veftige now remains of any of them, 
and the v,’hite herring fifhery is now entirely, 
or almofl: entirely, carried on by private ad- 
venturers. 

If any particular manufadure was neceffary, 
indeed, for the defence of the fociety, it might 
not always be prudent to depend upon our 
neighbours for the fupplv; and if fuch manu- 
fadure could not otherways be fupported at 
home, it might nqjt be unreafonable that all the 
other branches of induftry fhould be taxed in 
order to fuppdrt it. The bounties upon the 
exportation of Britilh-made fail-cloth, and 
Britifh-made gun-powder, may, perhaps, both 
be vindicated upon this principle. 

But though it can very feldom be reafonablc 
to tax tlie indufliy of the great body of the 
people, in ordq- to fupport that of fome par- 
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ticular clafs of manufadurers; yet in the wan- ® p. 
tonncfs of great profperity, when the publick 
enjoys a greater revenue tlian it knows well what 
to do with, to give (uch bounties to favourite 
manufadurcs, mayj perhapSj be as natural, as to 
incur any other idle expence. In publick, as 
Well as in private cxpences, great wealth may, 
perhaps, frequently be admitted as an apology 
for great folly. But there muft furely be fomc- 
thing more than ordinary abfurdity, in con- 
tinuing fuch profufion in times of general dif- 
ficulty and dittrefs. 

What is called a bounty is fometimes no 
more than a drawback, and confequently is not 
liable to the fame objedions as what is properly 
a bounty. The bountyj for example, upon re- 
fined fugar exported, may be confidered as a 
drawback of the duties upon the brown and 
mufcovado fugars, from which it is made. The 
bounty upon wrought filk exported, a drawback 
of the duties upon raw; and thrown filk im- 
ported. The bounty upon gunpowder exported, 
a drawback of the duties upon brimftone and 
faltpetre imported. In the language of the 
cufioms thofe allowances only are called draw- 
backs, which are given upon goods exported in 
the fame form in which they are imported. When 
that form has been fo altered by manufadure 
of any kind, as to come under a new denomina- 
tion, they are called bounties. 

Premiums given by the publick to artifts and 
manufadurers who excel in their particular oc- 
cupations, are not liable to the fame objedions. 

VoL. II. U as 
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as bounties^ By encouraging extraordinary dex- 
terity and ingenuity, they ferve to keep up the 
emulation of the workmen adtually employed in 
thole refpeftive occupations, and are not con- 
fiderable enough to turn towards any one of 
them a greater lhare of the capital of the country 
than what would go to it of its own accord. 
Their tendency is not toi overturn the natural 
balance of employments, but to render the work 
which is dC)ne in each as perfect and compleat as 
poflibic. The expence of premiums, befides. 
Is very trifling; that of bounties very great. 
The bounty upon corn alone has fometimes coft 
the publick in one year, more than three hundred 
thoufand pounds. 

Bounties are fometimes called premiums, as 
drawbacks are fometimes called bounties. But 
we mufi: in all cafes attend to the nature of the 
thing, without paying any regard to the word. 


DigreJJioH concerning the Corn Trade and Corn 

LwiVSi 

Cannot conclude this chapter concerning 
bounties, withdbt obferving that the praifes' 
which have been bellowed upon the law which 
eflabliflies the bounty upon the exportation of 
corn, and upon that fyftem of regulations which 
is connecled with it, are altogether unmerited. 
A particular exarniriation of the nature of the 
corn trade, and of the principal Britilh laws 
■^hich relate to it, will fuflicicntly demonftrate 

the 
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the truth of this aflertion. The great importance ^ 
of this fubjeft mvtft juftify the length of the di- 
greflion. 

The trade of the corn merchant is compoled 
of four different branches, which, though they 
may fometimes- be all carried on by the fame 
perfon, are in their ov/n nature four feparate and 
diftinft trades. Thefe are, firft, the trade of 
the inland dealer} fecohdly, that of the mer- 
chant importer for home Confumption ; thirdly^ 
that of the merchant exporter of home produce 
for foreign confumption ; and, fourthly, that of 
the merchant carrier, or of the importer of corn 
in order to export it again; 

I. The intereft of the inland dealer, and that 
of the great body of the people; how oppofite 
foever they may at firft fight appear, are, even 
in years of the greateft fcarcity, exadlly the fame. 

It is his intereft to raife the price of his corn as 
high as the real fcarcity of the feafon requires, 
and it can never be his intereft to raife it higheri 
By raifing the price he difeourages the confump- 
tion, and puts every body more or lefs, but 
particularly the inferior ranks of people, upon 
thrift and good managementi, If, by raifing it 
too high, he difeourages the confumption fo 
much that the fupply.of the feafon is likely to 
go beyond the confumption of the feafon, and 
to laft for fome time after the next crop begins 
tb come in, he runs the hazard, not only of 
lofing a confiderable part of his corn by natural 
caufes, but of being obliged to fell what remains 
cf it for much lefs than what he might have had, 
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B ‘jy” feveral months before. If by not railing 

w-yl— » the price high enough he difeourages the con- 
fumption fo little, that the fupply of the feafon 
is likely to fall Ihort of the confumption of the 
feafon, he not only lofes a part of the profit 
which he might otherwife have made, but he 
expofes the people to fuffer before the end of the 
feafon, inftead of the hardlhips of a dearth, the 
dreadful horrors of a famine. It is. the intereft 
of the people that their daily, weekly, and 
monthly confumption, Ihould be proportioned 
as exactly as jwffible to the fupply of the feafon. 
The intereft of the inland corn dealer is the 
fame. By fupplying them, as nearly as he can 
judge, in this proportion, he is likely to fell all 
his corn for the higheft price, and with the 
greateft profit; and his knowledge of the ftate of 
the crop, and of his daily, weekly, and monthly 
laics,, enable him to judge, with more or lefs 
accuracy,*‘lK)w far they really arefupplied in this 
manner. Without intending the intereft of the 
people, he is neceftarily led, by a regard to his 
own intereft, to treat them, even in years of 
fcarcity, pretty much in the fame manner as the 
prudent mafter of % veffel is fometimes obliged 
to treat his crew^. When he forefees that pro- 
vifiuns are likely to run ftiort, he puts them 
upon lliort allowance. Though from excefs o€ 
caution he Ihould fometimes do this without any 
real neceflity, yet all the inconveniencies which- 
his crew can thereby fuffer are inconfiderable in. 
corhparifon of the danger, mifery, and ruin, to 
which they might fometimes be expofed by a lefa. 

provident 
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provident conduft. Though from excefs of ^ 
avarice, in the fame manner, the inland corn 
merchant fhould fometimes raifc the price of his 
corn fomewhat higher than the fcarcity of the 
feafon requires, yet all the inconveniencies v/hich 
the people can fuffer from this conduft, which 
cffeftually fecures them from a famine in the end 
of the feafon, are inconfiderable in comparifon 
of what they might have been expofed to by a 
more liberal way of dealing in the beginning of 
it. The corn merchant himfelf is likely to fuffer 
the moft by this excefs of avarice j not only from 
the indignation which it generally excites againft 
him, but, though he Ihould efcape the effects 
of this indignation, from the quantity of corn 
which it necelfarily leaves upon his hands in the 
end of the feafon, and which, if the next feafon 
happens to prove favourable, he muft always 
fell for a much lower price than he might other- 
wife have had. 

Were it pofllble, indeed, for one great com- 
pany of merchants to poflefs themfclves of the 
whole crop of an extenfive country, it might, 
perhaps, be their intereft to deal with it as the 
Dutch are faid to do with %he fpiceries of the 
Molluccas, to deftroy or throw away a confider- 
able part of it, in order to keep up the price of 
the reft. But it is fcarce poflible, even by the 
violence of law, to eftablifh fuch an extenfive 
monopoly with regard to corn; and, wherever 
the law leaves the trade free, it is of all commo- 
dities the leaft liable to be engrofied oj- mono-» 
polized by the force of a few large capitals, 
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* ^ which buy up the greater part of it. Not only 

its value far exceeds what the capitals of a few 
private men are capable of purchafing, but, fup- 
pofing they were capable of purchafing it, die 
manner in which it is produced renders this 
purchafe altogether >mprafticable. As in every 
civilized country it is the commodity of which 
the annual confumption is the greateft, fo a 
greater quantity of induftry is annually employed 
in producing corn than in producing any other 
commodity. When it firft comes from the 
ground too, it is necelTarily divided among a 
greater number of owners than any other com- 
modity v and thefe owners can never be collefted 
into one place like a number of independent 
manufacturers, but are neceflarily fcattered 
through all the different corners of the country. 
Thefe firft owners either immediately fupply the 
confumers in their own neighbourhood, or they 
fupply other inland dealers who fupply thofe 
confumers. The inland dealers in corn, there- 
fore, including both the farmer and the baker, 
are neceflarily more numerous than the dealers 
in any other commodity, and their difperfed 
fituation renders it altogether irnpoflible for them 
to enter into any general combination. If in a 
year of fcarcity therefore, any of them fhould 
find that he had a good deal more corn upon 
hand than, at the current price, he could hope 
to difpofe of before the end of the feafon, he 
would never think of keeping up this price to 
jiis own lofs, and to the foie benefit of his rivals 
and competitors, but would immediately lower, 
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ir, in order to get rid of his corn before the new 
crop began to come in. The fame motives, the 
fime intcrefts, which would thus regulate the 
conduft of any one dealer, would regulate that of 
every other, and oblige them all in general to fell 
their corn at the price which, according to the 
beft of their judgment, was moft fuitable to the 
fcarcity or plenty of the feafon. 

Whoever examines, with attention, the hiftory 
of the dearths and famines which have afflifted 
any part of Europe, during either the courfe of 
the prefent pr that of the two preceding cen- 
turies, of feveral of which we have pretty exadt 
accounts, will find, 1 believe, that a dearth 
never has arifen from any combination among 
the inland dealers in corn, nor from any other 
caufe but a real fcarcity, occafioned fometimes, 
perhaps, and in fome particular places, by the 
wafte of war, but in by far tlie greatert number 
of cafes, by the fault of the feafons j and that a 
famine has never arifen from any other caufe 
but the yiolence of government attempting, by 
improper meaps, to remedy the inconveniencies 
of a dearth. 

In an extenfive corn counfrv, between all the 
different parts pf which there is a free commerce 
and communicaticn, the fcarcity occafioned by 
the mofl: unfavoiu'able feafons can never be fb 
great as to produce a famine ; and the jeantieft 
crop, if managed with frugality and oeconomy, 
will maintain, through the year, the fame num- 
ber of people that are commonly fed in a more 
affluent manner by one of moderate plenty. 
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moft unfavourable to the crop are 
thofe of exceflive drought or excelfive rain. But^ 
as corn grows equally upon high and low lands, 
upon grounds that are difpofed to be too wet, 
and upon thofe that are difpofed to be too dry, 
cither the drought or the fain which is hurtful 
to one part of the country is favourable to 
another i and though both in the wet and in 
the dry feafon the crop is a good deal lefs than 
in one more properly tempered, yet in both 
what is loft in one part of the country is in fome 
meafure compenfated by what is gained in the 
otlier. In rice countries, where the crop not 
only requires a very moift foil, but where in a 
certain period of its growing it muft be laid 
under water, the effeds of a drought are much 
more difmal. Even in fuch countries, however, 
the drought is, perhaps, fcarce ever fo univerfal 
as neceflafily to occafion a famine, if the govern- 
ment v/ould allow a free trade. The drought 
in Bengal, a few years ago, might probably have 
occafioned a very great dearth. Some improper 
regulations, fume injudicious reftraints impofed 
by the iervants of the Eaft India Company upon 
the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to turn that 
dearth into a famine. 

When the government, in order to remedy 
the inconveniencies of a dearth, orders all the 
dealers to fell their corn at what it fuppofes a 
reafonable price, it either hinders them from 
bringing it to market, which may fometimes 
produce a famine even in the beginning of the 
feafon > or if tlicy bring it thither, it enabk-ii 

the 
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the people, and thereby encourages them to ^ 
confume it fo faft, as muft neceflarily produce a 
famine before the end of the feafon. The un- 
limited, unreftrained freedom of the corn trade, 
as it is the only effciStual preventative of the 
miferies of a famine, fo it is the beft palliative 
of the inconveniencies of a dearth j for the in- 
convenicncies of a real fcarcity cannot be re- 
medied} they can only be palliated. No trade 
deferves more the full protection of the law, and 
no trade requires it fo much } becaufe no trade 
is fo much cxpofed to popular odium. 

In years of fcarcity the inferior ranks of people 
impute their diftrefs to the avarice of the corn 
merchant, who becomes the objedl of their 
hatred and indignation, Inftead of making 
profit upon fuch occafions, therefore, he is often 
in danger of being utterly ruined, and of having 
his magazines plundered and deftroyed by their 
violence. It is in years of fcarcity, however, 
when prices are high, that the corn merchant 
expefts to make his principal profit. He is ge- 
nerally in contraft with fome farmers to furnilh 
him for a certain number of years with a certaiq 
quantity of corn at a certain price. This con^ 
traft price is fettled according to what is fup- 
pofed to be the moderate and reafonable, that is, 
the ordinary or average price, which, before the 
late years of fcarcity, was commonly about eight- 
and-twenty-fhillings for the quarter of wheat, 
and for that of other grain in proportion. In 
years of fcarcity, therefore, the corn merchant 
bqys a great part of his corn for the ordinary 

price. 
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°jv ^ price, and fells it for a much higher. That" 
this extraordinary profit, however, is no more- 
than fufficient to put his tr^de vpon a fair level 
•with other trades, and tp cornpenfate the many 
Ioffes which he fuftains uppn other pccafions, 
both from the perifhable .nature pf the commodi- 
ty itfelf, and frpm the frequent and Mpforefeen 
fludtuations of its price, feems evident enough, 
from this fingle circumftance, that great fortunes 
are as feldorp made in this as in any other trade. 
The popular odium, however, v/hich attends it 
in years of fcarcity, the only years in ■w'hich it 
can be very profitable, renders people of charac- 
ter and fortune averfe to enter into it. It is 
abandoned to an inferior fet of dealers; and 
millers, bakersi mealmen, and meal fadlors, to- 
gether with a number of wretclied huckllers, are 
almoft the only middle people that, in the home 
market, come between the grower and the con- 
fumer. 

The ancient policy of Europe, infiead of dif-. 
countenancing this popular odium againft a trade 
fp beneficial to the publick, feems, on the con- 
trary, to have authonfed and encoyraged it. 

Bv the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. cap. 14. it 
•was enafted. That whoever fhoyld tjuy any corn 
or grain with intent to fell it again, Ihould be 
reputed an unlawful engroffer, and ihould, for 
the firft fault, fuller two months imprifonment, 
and forfeit**the value of the corn ; for the fecond, 
fuffer fix months imprifonment, and forfeit 
double the value; and for the third, be fet in 
the pillory, fuffer imprifonment during the 

king’s 
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Ring’s pleafure, and forfeit all his goods and 
chjattefi. The ancient policy of moft other parts 
of Europe was no better than that of England. 

Our anceftors feem to have imagined that the 
people would buy their corn cheaper of the 
farmer than of the corn merchant, who, they 
were afraid, would require, over and above the 
price which he paid tp the farmer, an exorbitant 
profit to himfelf. They endeavoured, therefore, 
to annihilate his trade altogether. They even 
endeavoured to hinder as much as poflible any 
middle man of any kind from coming in be- 
tween the grower and the confumer j and this 
was the meaning of the mariy reftraints which 
they impofed upon the trade of thofe whom they 
called kiddcrs or carriers of corn, a trade which 
nobody was allowed to exercife without a licence 
afeertaining his qualifications as a man of pro- 
bity and fair dealing. The authority of three 
juftices of the peace was, by the ftatute of Ed- 
ward VI. necelTary, in order to grant this li- 
cence. But even this reftraint was afterwards 
thought infufficient, ap.d by a llatute of Eliza- 
beth, the privilege of granting it was confined to 
the quarter-fcllions. 

The antient policy of Europe endeavoured in 
•this manner to regulate agriculture, the great 
trade of the cotintiyj by maxims quite difterent 
from thofe which it eflablilhed with regard to 
manufaftures, the great trade of the tSwns. By 
leaving the farmer no other cuftomers but epher 
the confumers or their immediate faibors, the 
bidders and carriers of porn, it endeavoured to 

force 
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force him to cxerciic the trade, not only o? a 
farmer, but of a corn merchant or corn retailer. 
On the contrary, it in many cafes prohibited the 
manufafturer from cxerciiing the trade of a fhop- 
keeper, or from felling his own goods by retail. 
It meant by the one ’aw to promote the general 
intereft of the. country, pr to reiser ^orn cheap, 
without, perha|)s, its being well und^iSfood hoJW 
this was to be done. By the other ft meant to 
promote that of a particular order of men, the 
lliopkeepers, who would be fo much underfold 
by the manufacturer, it was fuppofed, that their 
trade would be ruined if he was allowed to retail 
^ all. , 

manufacturer, however, though he had 
been allowed to keep a fhop, and to fell his own 
goods by retail, could not have underfold the 
common ftiopkeeper. Whatever part of his ca- 
pital he might have placed in his fhop, he mufh 
have withdrawn it from his manufacture. In 
order to carry on his bufinefs on a level with 
that of other people, as he muft have had tlie 
profit of a manufacturer on the one part, fo he 
muft have had that of a fhopkeepcr tipon the 
other. Let us fuppofe, for example, that in the 
particular town where he lived, ten per cent, was 
the ordinary profit both of manufacturing and 
Ihopkeeping ftockj he miift in this cafe have 
charged upon every piece of his own goods, 
which he ftild in his fliop, a profit of twenty per 
cent. When he c.T.'ricd them from his wofk- 
houfe to his fhop, he muft have valued them at 
the price for wliich he could have fold them to a 

dealer 
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dealer or fliopkeeper, who would have bought ® 
them by wholefale. If he valued them lower, 
he loft a part of the profit of his manufaifturing 
capital. When again he fold them from his 
ihop, unlefs he got the fame price at wliich a 
Ihopkeeper would have fold them, he loft a pai’C 
of the profit of iis fliopkeeping capital. Though 
he might**appear, therefore, to make a double 
profit upon the fame piece of goods, yet as thefe 
goods made fucceflively a part of two diftinft 
capitals, he made but a fingle profit upon the 
whole capital employed about them and if he 
made lefs than this profit, he was a lofer, or did 
not employ his whole capital with the fame ad- 
vantage as the greater part of his neighbours^ 
What the manufacturer w'as prohibited to do, 
the farmer was in fome meafui'e enjoined to do; 
to divide his capital between tw'o different em- 
ployments j to keep one part of it in his grana- 
ries and ftack yard, for fupplying the occafional 
demands of the market ; and to employ the 
other in the cultivation of his land. But as he 
could not afford to employ the latter for lefs 
than the ordinary profits of farming ftock, I'o 
he could as little afford to employ the former for 
lefs than the ordinary profits of mercantile ftock. 
Whether the ftock which really carried on the 
bufinefs of the corn merchant belonged to the- 
perfon who was called a farmer, or to the perfort 
who was called a corn merchant, an ei|ual profit 
was in both cafes requifite, in order to indemnify 
its owner for employing it in this manner ; in 
qrder to put his bufinefs upon a level with other 

trades. 
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* trades, and in order to hinder hint) froifi having 

an intereft td change it as foon as pofllble foi* 
fome other. The farmer, therefore, who was 
thus forced to exerciffc the trade of a corn mer- 
chant, could not afford to fell his corn cheaper 
than any othe/ corn lAerchant would have beeri 
obliged to do in the cafe of a free compe- 
tition. 

The dealer whb tafi etinploy his whole ftock 
in one firigle branch of bufinefs, has an advan- 
tage of the fame kind with the workman whd 
can employ his whole labour iri on6 firigle ope- 
ration. As the latter acquires a dexterity which 
enables him^ with the fame two hands, to per- 
form a much gre.-itcr quantity of work ; fo th6 
former acquires fo eafy and ready a method of 
tranfafting his bufinefs, of buying and difpofxng 
of his goods, that with the fame capital he can 
tranfaft a much greater quantity of bufinefs. As 
the one can commonly afford his work a good 
deal cheaper, fo the other can commonly afford 
his goods fomewhat cheaper than if his ftock and 
attention were both employed about a greater 
variety of objeds; The gi cater part of manu- 
fafturers could not afford to retail their own 
goods fo cheap as a vigilant and aftivc Ihop- 
keeper^ whoft foie bufinefs it was to buy them 
by wholefale, and to retail them again. The 
greater part of farmers could ftill lefs afford 
to retail theii* own corn, or to fupply the inha- 
bitants of a town, at perhaps four or five miles 
diftance from the greater part of them, fb cheap 
as a vigilant and active corn merchant^ whofe' 

ibie 
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fple bufinefs it was to purchafe corn by whole- ^ 
fale, to colledt it into a great magazine, and to 
retail it again. 

The law which prohibited the manufaAurer 
from exercifing the trade of a fhopkeeper, endea- 
voured to force this divifion in the employment 
of ftock to go on fafter than it might otherwife 
have done. The law which obliged the farmer 
to exercife the trade of a corn merchant, endea- 
voured to hinder it from going on fo faft. Both 
laws were evident violations of natural liberty, 
and therefore unjuft ; and they were both too as 
impolitick as they were unjuft. It is the intereft 
of every fociety, that things of this kind Ihould 
never either be forced or obftruded. The man 
who employs either his labour or his ftock in a 
greater variety of ways than his fituation renders 
neceftary, can never luirt his neighbour by un- 
derfelling him. He may hurt himfclf, and he 
generally does fo. Jack of all trades will never 
be rich, fays the proverb. But the law ought 
always to truft people with the care of their owj\ 
intereft, as in their local fituations they n.uft ge- 
nerally be able to judge better of it than the 
legiflator can do. The law, however, whicli 
obliged the farmer to exercife the trade of a 
corn merchant, was by far the moft pernicious of 
the two. 

It obftruifted, not only that divifion in the 
employment of ftock which is fo advantageous 
to every fociety, but it obftru<ftcd likewife the 
improvement and cultivation of the land. By 
obliging the farmer to oarry on two trades in-. 
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s ^ ftead of one, k forced him to divide his capital 
into two parts, of which one only could be em- 
ployed in cultivation. But if he had been at 
liberty to fell his whole crop to a corn merchant 
as faft as he could threlh it out, bis whole capi- 
tal might have returned immediately to the land, 
and have been employed in buying more cattle, 
and hiring more fervants, in order to improve 
and cultivate it better. But by being obliged 
to fell his corn by retail, he was obliged to keep 
a great part of his capital in his granaries and 
flack yard through the year, and could not, 
therefore, cultivate fo well as with the fame ca- 
pital he might otherwife have done. This law, 
therefore, neceffarily obftrufted the improve- 
ment of the land, and, inftead of tending to ren-j 
der corn cheaper, mull have tended to render it 
fcarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would 
Otherwife have beers. 

After, the bufinefs of the farmer, that of the 
corn hterchant is in reality the trade which, if 
properly protefted and encouraged, would con- 
tribute the moll to the raifing of corn. It would 
fupport the trade of the farmer in the fame man- 
ner as the trade of the wholcfale dealer ftipports 
that of the manufadlurer. 

The wholefale dealer, by affording a ready 
market to the rhanufadlurer, by taking his goods 
off hia hand ^ fail as he can make them, and by 
fometimes even advancing their price to him be- 
fore he has made them, enables hint to keep his 
whble Capital, and fometimes even more than" 
,his whole cajpital, conftantly employed in manu- 
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fafburing, and confcquently to manufafture a ^ 
much greater quantity of goods than if he was 
obliged to difpofe of them himfelf to the inune- 
diate confumers, or even to the retailers. As the 
capital of the wholefale merchant too is generally 
fufficient to replace fliat of many manufafturers, 
this intercourfe between him and them interefts 
the owner of a large capital to fupport the own- 
ers of a great number of fmall ones, and to afllft 
them in thofe Ioffes and misfortunes which might 
otherwife prove ruinous to them. 

An intercourfe of the fame kind univerfally 
eftablilhed between the farmers and the corn 
merchants, would be attended with effects equally 
beneficial to the farmers. They would be en- 
abled to keep their whole capitals, and even 
more than their whole capitals, conftantly em- 
ployed in cultivation. In cafe of any of thofe 
accidents, to which no trade is more liable than 
theirs, they would find in their ordinary cuf- 
tomer, the wealthy corn merchant, a perfon who 
had both an intereft to fupport them, and the 
ability to do it, and they would not, as at pre- 
fent, be entirely dependent upon tlie forbearance 
of their landlord, or the mercy of his fieward. 

Were it poffible, as perhaps it is not, to eftablilli 
this intercourfe univerfally, and all at once, were 
it poffible to turn all at once the whole farming 
ftock of the kingdom to its proper bufinefs, the 
cultivation of land, withdrawing it from every 
other employment into which any part of it may 
be at prefent diverted, and were it poffible, in 
order to fupport and affift upon occafion the 

Vot. il. X operations 
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® ^ operations of this great ftock, to provide all at 

once another ftock almoft equally great, it is not 
perhaps very eafy to imagine how great, how ex- 
tcnfive, and how fudden would be the improve- 
ment which this change of^ circumftances w'ould 
alone produce upon the whole face of the coun- 
try. 

The ftatute of Edward VI., therefore, by pro- 
hibiting as much as poffible any middle man 
from coming in between the grower and the 
confumer, endeavoured to annihilate a trade, of 
which the free exercife is not only the beft pal- 
liative of the inconveniencies of a deartli, but 
the beft preventative of that calamity : after the 
trade of the farmer, no trade contributing fo 
much to the growing of corn as that of the corn 
merchant. 

The rigour of this law w'as afterwards foftened 
by feveral fubfequent ftatutes, which fuccefllvely 
permitted the engro/Ting of corn when the price 
of wheat Ihould nor exceed twenty, twenty-four, 
thirty-two, and forty Ihillings the quarter. At 
iaft, by the 15th of Charles II. c. 7. the engrolT- 
ing or buying of corn in order to fell it again, as 
long as the price of v/heat did not exceed forty- 
eight Ihillings the quarter, and that of other 
grain in proportion, was declared lawful to all 
perfons not being foreftallers, that is, not felling 
again in the fame market within three months. 
All the freedom which the trade of the inland 
corn dealer has ever yet enjoyed, was bellowed 
upon it by this ftatute. The ftatute of the 
twelfth of the prefent king, which repeals almoft 

all 
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all the other ancient laws againft engroflers and ® 
foreftallers, does not repeal the reftridlions of this 
particular ftatute, which therefore Drill continue 
in force. 

This DratiitCj however, authonTes in fome 
meafure two very abfurd popular prejudices. 

First, it fuppofes that when the price of 
wheat has rifen fo high as forty-eight Ihillings 
the quarter, and that of other grain in propor- 
tion, corn is likely to be fo engrofTcd as to hurt 
the people. But from what has been already 
faid, it feems evident enough that corn can at no 
price be fo engrofled by the inland dealers as to 
hurt the people : and forty-eight Ihillings the 
quarter bcfides, though it may be confidered as 
a very high price, yet in years of fcarcity it is a 
price which frequently takes place immediately 
after harveft, when fcarce any part of the new 
crop can be fold off, and when it is impofllblc 
even for ignorance to fuppofe that any part of it 
can be fo engroDTod as to hurt the people. 

Secondly, it fuppofes that there is a certain 
price at which corn is likely to be foreftalled, 
that is, bought up in order to be fold again foon 
after in the fame market, fo as to hurt the 
people. But if a merchant ever buys up corn, 
either going to a particular market or in a parti- 
cular market, in order to fell it again foon after 
in the fame market, it mull be becaufe he judges 
that the market cannot be fo liberally fupplied 
through the whole feafon as upon that particular 
occafion, and that the price, therefore, mull 
X 2 foon 
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® foon rife. If he judges wrong in this, and if the 

o— V — * price does not rife, he not only lofes the whole 
profit of the ftock which he employs in this 
manner, but a part of the ftock itfelf, by the ex- 
pence and lofs which neceffarily attend the 
ftoring and keeping of corn. He hurts himfelf, 
therefore, much more effentially than he can hurt 
even the particular people whom he may hinder 
from fupplying themfelves upon that particular 
market day, becaufe they may afterwards fupply 
themfelves juft as cheap upon any other market 
day. If he judges right, inftead of hurting the 
great body of the people, he renders them a moft 
important fendce. By making them feel the in- 
conveniencies of a dearth fomewhat earlier than 
they otherwife might do, he prevents their feel- 
ing them afterwards fo feverely as they certainly 
would do, if the cheapnefs of price encouraged 
them to confume fafter than fuited the real fcar- 
city of the feafon. When the fcarcity is real, 
the belt thing that can be’ done for the people is 
to divide the inconveniencies of it as equally as 
poffible through all the different months, and 
weeks, and days of the year. The intereft of the 
corn merchant makes him ftudy to do this as 
exaftly as he can : and as no other perfon can 
have either the fame intereft, or the fame know- 
ledge, or the fame abilities to do it fo exaSly as 
he, this moft important operation of commerce 
ought to be trufted entirely to him j or, in other 
words, the corn trade, fo far at leaft as concerns 
the fupply of the home-market, ought to be left 
pcrfeitly free. 


The 
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The popular fear of engrofling and forc- 
ftallipg may be compared to the popular terrors 
and fufpicions of witchcraft. The unfortunate 
wretches accufed of this latter crime were not 
more innocent of the misfortunes imputed to 
them, than thofe who have been accufcd of the 
former. The law which put an end to all pro- 
fecutions againft witchcraft, which put it out of 
any man’s power to gratify his own malice by 
accufing his neighbour of that imaginary crime, 
feems effedtually to have put an end to thofe 
fears and fufpicions, by taking away the great 
caufe which encouraged and fupported them. 
The law which fliould reftore entire freedom to 
the inland trade of corn, would probably prove 
as effeftual to put an end to the popular fears of 
engroffing and foreftalling. 

The 15th of Charles II. c. 7. however, with 
all its imperfedlions, has perhaps contributed 
more both to the plentiful fupply of the home 
market, and,to the increafe of tillage, than any 
other law in the ftatute book. It is from this 
law that the inland corn trade has derived all the 
liberty and proteftion which it has ever yet 
enjoyed j and both the fupply of the home mar- 
ket, and the intereft of tillage, are much more 
effeftually promoted by the inland, than either 
by the importation or exportation trade. 

The proportion of the average quantity of all 
forts of grain imported into Great Britain to that 
of all forts of grain confumed, it has been com- 
puted by the author of the trafts upon the corn 
trade, does not exceed that of one to five hun- 
X 3 dred 
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® ^ dred and fcvcnty. For fnpplying the -home 

. , 1 ,. market, therefore, the importance of the inland 
trade muft be to that of the importation trade ag 
five hundred and feventy to one. 

The average quantity of all forts of grain ex- 
ported from Great Britain does not, according to 
the fame author, exceed the one-and-thirticth 
part of the annual produce. For the encourage- 
ment of tillage, therefore, by providing a market 
for the home produce, the importance of the in- 
land trade muft be to that of the exportation 
trade as thirty to one. 

I HAVE no great faith in political arithmetick, 
and I mean not to warrant the exadnefs of 
either of thefe computations. I mention them 
only in order to fhow of how much lefs confe- 
quence, in the opinion of the moft judicious and 
experienced perfons, the foreign trade of corn is 
than the home trade. The great cheapnefs of 
(Corn in the years immediately preceding the efta- 
blifltment of the bounty^ may perhaps, with rea- 
fon, be afcribed in fome meafure to the operation 
of this ftatute of Charles II., which had been en- 
aded about fivc-and-twenty years before, and 
which had therefore full time to produce its 

A VERY few words will fufficiently explain all 
that I have to fay concerning the other three 
branches of the corn trade. 

II. The trade of the merchant importer of 
foreign corn for home confumption, evidently 
pontributes to the immediate fupply of the home 
i and muft fo far be immediately bene- 
ficial 
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facial to the great body of the people. It tends, ^ 
indeed, to lower fomewhat the average money 
price of corn, but not to diminifli its real value, 
or the quantity of labour which it is capable of 
maintaining. If importation was at all times 
free, our farmers and country gentlemen would, 
probably, one year with another, get lefs money 
for their corn than they do at prefent, when im- 
portation is at mofl; times in effedl prohibited; 
but the money which they got would be of more 
value, w'oulu buy more goods of all otlier kinds, 
and would employ moie labour. T'heir real 
wealth, their real revenuej^ therefore, w'ould be 
the fame as at prefent, though it might be cx- 
preiTed by a finailer quantity of filver ; and they 
would neither be di fabled nor difeouraged from 
cultivating corn as much as they do at prefent. 

On the contrary, as the rife in the real value of 
filver, in confequence of lowering the money 
price of corn, lowers fomewhat the money price 
of all other commodities, it gives the indiiftry 
of the country, where it takes place, fome advan- 
tage in all foreign markets, and thereby tends 
to encourage and increafe tliat induftry. But 
the extent of the home market for corn muft be 
in proporrion to the general induftry of the 
country where it grows, or to the number of 
thofe who produce fomething elfe, and there- 
fore have fomething elfe, or what comes to the 
fame thing, the price of fomething elfe, to give 
in exchange for corn. But in every country the 
home marker, as it is the neareft and moft con- 
venient, fo is it likewife the greateft and molt: 
important market for corn. That rife in the 
X 4 real 
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BOOK xeal value of filver, therefore, which is the effedt 

IV, 

of lowering the average money price of corn, 
tends to enlarge the greateft and moft important 
market for corn, and thereby to encourage, in- 
ftead of difeouraging, its growth* 

Ey the 22d of Charles II. c. 13. the importa- 
tion of wheat, whenever the price in the home 
market did not exceed fifty-three fhillings and 
four pence the quarter, was fubjefted to a duty 
of fixteen fhillings the quarter ; and to a duty of 
eight fhillings whenever the price did not exceed 
y four pounds. The former of thefe two prices 
has, for more than \ century paft, taken place 
only in times of very great fcarcity 5 and the 
latter has, fo far as I know, not taken place at 
all. Yet, till wheat had rifen above this latter 
price, it was by this ftatute lubjedted to a very 
high duty 5 and, till it had rifen above the for- 
mer, to a duty which amounted to a prohibition. 
The importation of other forts of grain was re- 
ftrained at rates, and by duties, in proportion to 
tlie value of the grain, almoft equally high 


* Before the 13th of the prefent king, the follnwlng’werc the duties poy- 
alk' upon the injporiatkn of the dilTcfent lorts of grain : 


Grain, 

Du lies. 

Duties. 

Duties* 

Beans to 28 s. per qr. 

19 6. 10 d. after till 40 s. - 

163 8 d. 

then 12 d. 

Barky to 28s. 198. lod, 32s. - 

is prohibited by the annual Malt-tax Bill. 

iGs. 

42 d. 

Oafs to 16s. 

5 s. lod. after 



Tcufe to 40 s. 

iC s. 0 d. after 


9 . 1 ^* 

Ivve to 36 6, 

19s. lod rill 405. • 

163. S d. 

thfn 12 d. 

Wh^ 2 tio 44 S. 

2»8. gd. till 538. 4d. 

- 17 s. 

then S 8, 


and after that about i s. 4.d. 


Buck wheat to 32 f, per qr, to pay 16 s, 

Thefe different IttifS were impofed, partly by the 2ad of Charles IT. in 
pi:^cc of the Old Subfi jy, partly by the New Subfidy, by the One*third wnd 
'i wu-lljirds Subfidy, and by the bubfidy 1747, 


Subfequeqt 
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Subfequent laws ftill further increafed thofe ^ 
duties. 

The diftrefs which, in years of fcarcity, the 
ftrift execution of thofe laws might have brought 
upon the people, would probably have been very 
great. But, upon fuch occafions, its execution 
was generally fufpended by temporary ftatutes, 
which permitted, for a limited time, the import- 
ation of foreign corn. The ncceffity of thefc 
temporary ftatutes fufficiently demonftrates the 
impropriety of this general one. 

These reftraints upon importation, though 
prior to the eftablilhment of tl\e bounty, were 
dictated by the fame fpirit, by the fame prin- 
ciples, which afterwards enafted that regulation. 
How hurtful foever in themfelves, thefe or fomc 
other reftraints upon importation became necef- 
fary in confequence of that regulation. If, when 
wheat w’as either below forty-eight fliii lings the 
quarter, or not much above it, foreign corn 
could have been imported either duty free, or 
upon paying only a fmall duty, it might iiave 
been exported again, with the heneht of tlie 
bounty, to the great lofs of the publick revenue, 
and to the entire pervcrfion of the inftitutiori, 
of which the objeft was to extend the market 
for the home growth, not that for the growth of 
foreign countries. 

III. The trade of the merchant exporter of 
corn for foreign confumption, ccitainly does not 4 
contribute dircftly to the plentiful fiipply of the 
home marker. It does fo, however, indire^fiy. 
whatever fource this fupply may be iifualiy 

drawn. 
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® ^ drawn, whether %om home growth or from fo- 

reign importation, tmlefs more corn is either 
ufually grown, or ufiially imported into the 
country, than what is ufually confumed in it, 
the fupply of the home market can never be very 
plentiful. But, unlefs the furplus can, in all 
ordinary cafes, be exported, the growers will be 
careful never to grow more, and the importers 
never to import more, than what the bare con- 
fumption of the home market requires. That 
market will very fcldom be tn^erftocked ; but it 
will generally be underftocked, the people, whofe 
bufinefs it is to fupply it, being generally afraid 
left their goods Ihould be left upon their hands. 
The prohibition of exportation limits the im- 
provement and cultivation of the country to what 
the fupply of its ov/n inhabitants requires. The 
freedom of exportation enables it to extend cul- 
tivation for the fupply of foreign nations. 

By the lath of Charles II. c. 4. the exporta- 
tion of corn was permitted whenever the price of 
v/heat did not exceed forty (hillings the quarter, 
and that of other grain in proportion. By the 
1 5th of the fame prince, this liberty was extended 
till tlic price of wheat exceeded forty-eight Ihil- 
lings the quarter; and by the aad, to all higher 
prices. A poundage, indeed, was to be paid to 
the king upon fuch exportation. But all grain 
was rated fo low in the book of races, that this 
poundage amounted only upon wheat to a fhil- 
♦ ling, upon oats to four-pence, and upon all other 
grain to fix-pcnce the quarter. By the ift of 
William and Mary, the aft which eftabliflied 

the 
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the bounty, this fmall duty was virtually taken 
off whenever the price of wheat did not exceed 
forty-eight {hillings the quarter; and by the i ith 
and I2th of "William ill. c. 20. it was exprefsly 
taken ofF at all higher prices. 

The trade of the merchant exporter was, in 
this manner, not only encouraged by a bounty, 
but rendered much more free than that of tlie in- 
land dealer. By the laft of thefe ftatutes, corn 
could be engrofled at any price for exportation ; 
but it could not be engroffed for inland fale, 
except when the price did not exceed forty-eight 
(hillings the quarter. The interell of the in- 
land dealer, hov/ever, it has already been fliown, 
can never be oppofite to that of the great body 
of the people. That of the merchant exporter 
may, and in fa£t fometimes is. If, while his 
own country labours under a dearth, a neighbour- 
ing country fliould be afflicted with a famine, it 
might be his intereft to carry corn to the latter 
country in fuch quantities as might very much 
aggravate the calamities of the dearth. The 
plentiful fupply of the home market was not the 
direft objed: of thofe ftatutes ; but, under the 
pretence of encouraging agriculture, to raife the 
money price of corn as high as pofflble, and 
thereby to occafion, as much as poffiblc, a con- 
ftant dearth in the home market. By the dii- 
couragement of importation, the fupply of that 
market, even in times of great fcarcity, was 
confined to the home growth; and by the en- 
couragement of exportation, when the price was 
fo high as forty-eight (hillings the quarter, that 
3 market 
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market was not, even in times of conliderabic 
fcarcity, allowed to enjoy the whole of that 
growth. The temporary laws, prohibiting for a 
limited time the exportation of corn, and taking 
off for a limited time the duties upon its import- 
ation, expedients to which Great Britain has 
been obliged fo frequently to have recourfe, 
fufficiently demonftratc the impropriety of her 
general fyftem. Had that fyftcm been good, 
Ihe would not fo frequently have been reduced to 
the neceffity of departing from it. 

Were all nations to follow the liberal fyftem 
of free exportation and free importation, the 
different ftates into which a great continent was 
divided would fo far refcmble the different pro- 
vinces of a great empire. As among the dif- 
ferent provinces of a great empire the freedom 
of the inland trade appears, both from reafon 
and experience, not only the beft palliative of a 
dearth, but the moft effeftual preventative of a 
famine} fo would the freedorri of the exporta- 
tion and importirtiion trade be among the dif- 
ferent ftates into which a great continent was 
divided. The larger the continent, the eafier 
the communication through all the different 
parts of it, both by land and by water, the lefs 
would any one particular part of it ever be ex- 
pofed to either of thefe calamities, the fcarcity 
of any one country being more likely to be re- 
lieved by the plenty of fome other. But very 
few countries have entirely adopted this liberal 
fyftem. The freedom of the corn trade is al- 
moft every where more or lefs reftrained, and, 

in 
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in many countries, is confined by fuch abfurd 
regulations, as frequently aggravate the unavoid- 
able misfortune of a dearth, into the dreadful 
calamity of a famine. The demand of fuch 
countries for corn may frequently become fo 
great and fo urgent, that a fmall ftate in their 
neighbourhood, which happened at the fame 
time to be labouring under fome degree of 
dearth, could not venture to fupply them with- 
out expofing itfelf to the like dreadful calamity. 
The very bad policy of one country may thus 
render it in fome meafure dangerous and impru- 
dent to eftablilh what would otherwife be the befl: 
policy in another. The unlimited freedom of ex- 
portation, however, would be much lefs danger- 
ous in great ftates, in which the growth being 
much greater, the fupply could fekiom be much 
affected by any quantity of corn that was likely 
to be exported. In a Swifs canton, or in fome 
of the little ftates of Italy, it may, perhaps, 
fometimes be neceffary to reftrain the exportation 
of corn. In fuch great countries as France or 
England it fcarce ever can. To hinder, befides, 
the farmer from fending his goods at all times 
to the beft marker, is evidently to facrifice the 
ordinary laws of juftice to an idea of publick 
utility, to a fort of reafons of ftate j an a<51: of 
legiflative authority which ought to be exercifed 
only, which can be pardoned only in cafes of 
the moft urgent necefllty. The price at which 
the exportation of corn is prohibited, if it is 
ever to be prohibited, ought always to be a very 
high price. 


HAP. 
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The laws concerning corn may every whereS 
be compared to the laws concerning religion. 
The people feel themfelves fo much interelled ire 
what relates cither to their fu'ofittence in this life, 
or to their happinefs in a life to come, that go- 
vernment mutl yield to their prejudices, and, 
in order to preferve the publick tranquillity, 
eftablilh that fyftem which they approve of. It 
is upon this account, perhaps, that we fo fcldom 
find a reafonable fyftem eftablifticd with regard 
to either of thole two capital objedts. 

IV. The trade ot the merchant carrier, or of 
the importer of foreign corn in order to export it 
again, contributes to the plentiful fupply of the 
home market. It is not indeed the diredt pur- 
pole of his trade to fell his corn there. But he 
will generally be willing to do lb, and even for 
a good deal lefs money than he might expedt in 
a foreign market ; becaufe he faves in this man- 
ner the expence of loading and unloading, of 
freight and infurance. The inhabitants of the 
country which, by means of the carrying trade, 
becomes the magazine and ftorehoufe for the 
fuppiy of other countries, can very feldom be in 
want themfelves. T.'hough the carrying trade 
might thus contribute to reduce the average 
money price of corn in the home market, it 
would not thereby lower its real value. It 
would only raife fomewhat the real value of 
filver. 

The carrying trade was in effedt prohibited in 
Great Britain, upon all ordinary occafions, by 
the high duties upon the importation of foreign 

, corn. 
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corn, of the greater part of which there was no ^ 
drawback ; and upon extraordinary occafions, 
when a fcarcity made it neceffar/ to llifpend thofe 
duties by temporary ftatutes, exportation was al- 
ways prohibited. By this fyftem of laws, there- 
fore, the carrying trade was in CfTcdt: prohibited 
upon all occafions. 

That fyftem of laws, therefore, which is con- 
nefted with the eftabliHiment of the bounty, 
feems to deferve no part of the praife which has 
been beftowed upon it. The improvement and 
profperity of Great Britain, which has been fa 
often aferibed to thofe laws, may very eafily be 
accounted for by other caufes. That fecurity 
which the laws in Great Britain give to every 
man that he lhall enjoy the fruits of his own la- 
bour, is alone fufficient to make any country 
flourifli, notwithftanding thefe and twenty other 
abfurd regulations of commerce; and this fecu- 
rity was perfefted by the revolution, much about 
the fame time that the bounty was cftabliftied. 
The natural effort of every individual to better 
his own condition, when fufrered to exert itfelf 
with freedom and fecurity, is fo powerful a prin- 
ciple, that it is alone, and without any affift^tncc, 
not t)nly capable of carrying on the focicty to 
wealth and profperity, but of furmounting a 
hundred impertinent obftniflions witii w’-hich the 
folly of human laws too often incumbers its ope- 
rations ; though the efFeft of thefe obftruCtions 
is always more or lefs either to encroach upon its 
freedom, or to diminifti its fecurity. In Great 
Britain induftry is perfectly iccurc ; and though 

it 
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• ^ it is far from being perfcftly free, it is as free br 

frfeer than in any other part of Europe. 

Though the period of the greatcft proiperity 
and improvement of Great Britain, has been 
pofterior to that fyftem of laws which is con- 
ne6ted with the bounty, we muft not upon that 
account impute it to thole laws. It has been 
pofterior likewife to the national debt. But the 
national debt has moft affuredly not been the 
caufeofit. 

Though the fyftem of laws which is connedl- 
ed with the bounty, has exactly the fame ten- 
dency with the police of Spain and Portugal; 
to lower fomewhat the value of the precious 
metals in the country where it takes place ; yet 
Great Britain is certainly one of the richeft 
countries in Europe, while Spain and Portugal 
are perhaps among the moft beggarly. This dif- 
ference of fituation, however, may eafily be ac- 
counted for from two different caufes. Firft, the 
tax in Spain, the prohibition in Portugal of ex- 
porting gold and filver, and the vigilant police 
which watches over the execution of thofe laws, 
muft, in two very poor countries, which between 
them import annually upwards of fix millions 
fterling, operate, not only more dircftly,# but 
much more forcibly in reducing the value of 
thofe metals there, than the corn laws can do in 
Great Britain. And, fccondly, this bad policy 
is not in thofe countries counter-balanced by the 
general liberty and fccurity of the people. In- 
is there ngjther free nor fecure, and the 
4 nd cccleiiaftical governments of both Spain 

and 
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fthd Portagalj are fuch as would alone be 
cient to perpetuate their prefent ftatc of poverty, 
even though their regulations of commerce were 
as wile as the greater part of them are abfurd 
and foolilh. 

The 15th of the prefent king* c. 43, feems 
to have eftabliftved a new fyftem with regard to 
the corn laws, in many refpeds better than the 
ancient one, but in one or two refpedts perhaps 
not quite fo good. 

By this ftatute the high duties Upon imputa- 
tion for home confumption are t^cn off fo foon 
as the price of middling wheat rifes to forty- 
eight feiliings the quarter j that of middling 
rye, peafe or beans, to thirty-two (hillings j that 
of barley to twenty-four killings ; and that of 
oats to fixteen (hillings •, and inftead of them a 
fmall duty is impofed of only fix- pence upon the 
quarter of wheat, and upon that of other grain in 
proportion. With regard to all thefe different 
forts of grain, but particularly with regard to 
wheat, the home market is thus opened to fo- 
reign fupplies at prices conliderably lower than 
before. 

By the fame ftatute the old bounty of five 
(hillings upon the exportation of wheat ceafes fo 
(bon as the price rifes to forty-four (hillings the 
quarter, inftead of forty-eight, the price at which 
it ccafed before j that of two (hillings and fix- 
pence upon the exportation of barley ceafes fo 
foon as the price rifes to twenty-two (hillings, 
infl-ead of twenty-four, the price at which it 
Vot.II. Y ceafed 
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® ceafed before j that of two fliillings and fixpence 

upon the exportation of oatmeal ceafes fo foon 
as the price rifes to fourteen (hillings, inftead of 
fifteen, the price at which it ceafed before. The 
bounty upon rye is reduced from three Ihillings 
and fixpence to three {hillings, and it ceafes 
fo foon as the price rifes to twenty-eight {hil - 
lings, inftead of thirty-two, the price at which 
it ceafed before. If bounties are as improper as 
I have endeavoured to prove them to be, the 
fobner they ceafe, and the lower they are, fo 
much the better. 

The fame ftatute permits, at the loweft prices, 
the importation of corn, in order to be exported 
again, duty free, provided it is in the mean time 
lodged in a warehoufe under the joint locks of 
the king and the importer. This liberty, in- 
deed, extends to no more than twenty-five of 
the different ports of Great Britain. They are, 
however, the principal ones, and there may nor, 
perhaps, be warehoufes proper for this purpofe 
in the greater part of the others. 

So far this law feems evidently an improve- 
ment upon the antient fyftem. 

But by the fame law a bounty of two (hillings 
the quarter is given for the exportation of oats 
whenever the price docs not exceed fourteen 
(hillings. No bounty had ever been given be- 
fore for the exportation of this grain, no more 
than for that of peas or beans» 

By the fame law too, the exportation of wheat 
U prohibited fo foon as the price rifes to forty- 

four 
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four lliillings the quarters that of rye fo foon as 
it rifes to twenty-eight fliillings j that of barley fo 
foon as it rifes to twenty-two Ihillings ; and that 
of oats fo foon as they rife to fourteen Ihillings. 
Thofe fcveral prices feem all of them a good 
deal too low, and there feems to be an impro- 
priety, befides, in prohibiting exportation alto- 
gether at thofe precife prices at which that boun- 
ty, which was given in order to force it, is 
withdrawn. The bounty ought certainly either 
to have been withdrawn at a much lower price, 
or exportation ought to have been allowed at a 
much higher. 

So far, therefore, this law feems to be inferior 
to the antient fyftem. With all its imperfedtions, 
however, we may perhaps fay of it what was faid 
of the laws of Solon, that, though not the beft 
in itfelf, it is the beft which the interefts, preju- 
dices, and temper of the times would admit of. 
It may perhaps in due time prepare the way for 
a better. 


C H A P. VI. 

Of ‘treaties of Commerce. 

W HEN a nation binds itfelf by treaty 
either to permit the entry of certain 
goods from one foreign country which it prohi- 
bits from all others, or to exempt the goods of 
one country from duties to which it fubjefts thofe 
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of all others, the country, or at leaft the mer-“ 
chants and manufafturers of the country, whofe 
commerce is fo favoured, muft nccelTarily derive 
great advantage from the treaty. Thofe mer- 
chants and manufaflrurers enjoy a fort of mono- 
poly in the country which is fo indulgent to 
them. That country becomes a market both 
more extenfive and more advantageous for their 
goods : mjore extenfive, becaufe the goods of 
other nations being either excluded or fubjedted 
to heavier duties, it takes off a greater quantity 
of theirs : more advantageous, becaufe the mer- 
chants of the favoured country, enjoying a fort 
of monopoly there, will often fell their goods 
for a better price than if expofed to the free com- 
petition of all other nations. 

Such treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the favoured, are neceflarily difadvan- 
tageous to thofe of the favouring country. A 
monopoly is thus granted againft them to a fo- 
reign nation j and they muft frequently buy the 
foreign goods they have occafion for, dearer than 
if the free competition of other nations was ad- 
mitted. That part of its own produce with 
which fuch a nation purchafes foreign goods, 
muft confequently be fold cheaper, becaufe when 
two things arc exchanged for one another, the 
cheapnefs of the one is a neceflary confequence, 
or rather is the fame thing with the dearnefs of 
the other. The exchangeable value of its annual 
produce, therefore, is likely to be diminilhed by 
every fuch treaty. This diminution, however, 

can 
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can fcarcc amount to any pofitive lofs, but only ^ 
to a leflening of the gain which it might other- 
wife make. Though it fells its goods cheaper 
than it otherwilc might do, it will not probably 
fell them for lefs than they coftj nor, as in the 
cafe of bounties, for a price which will not re- 
place the capital employed in bringing them to 
market, together with the ordinary profits of 
ftock. The trade could not go on long if it did. 
Even the favouring country, therefore, may ftill 
gain by the trade, though left than if there was 
a free competition. 

Some treaties of commerce, however, have 
been fuppofed advantageous upon principles very 
different from thefej and a commercial country 
has fometimes granted a monopoly of this kind 
againft itfelf to certain goods of a foreign nation, 
becaufe it expected that in the whole commerce 
between them, it would annually fell more than 
it would buy, and that a balance in gold and 
filver would be annually returned to it. It is 
upon this principle that the treaty of commerce 
between England and Portugal, concluded in 
1703 by Mr. Methuen, has been fo much 
commended. The following is a literal tranfia- 
tion of that treaty, which confifU of three arti- 
cles only. 


ART. I. 

His facred royal majefty of Portugal promifes, 
both in his own name, and that of his fucceffors, 
to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the 
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woollen cloths, and the reft of the woollen ma- 
nufaftures of the Britilh, as was accuftomcd, till 
they were prohibited by the law; neverthelefs 
upon this condition ; 

-ART. If. 

That is to fay, that her facred royal. majefty 
of Great BcitauT'Iball, in her own name, and 
that of her fucceffors, -be obliged, for ever here- 
after, to admit the wines of the growth of Portu- 
gal into Britain j * fo' that at no time, whether 
there fliall be peace or. war between the king- 
doms of Britain and France, any thing more 
lhall be demanded for thefe wines by the name 
of cuftom or duty, or by whatfoever other title, 
direflly or indireftly, whether they fhall be im- 
ported into Great Britain in pipes or hoglheads, 
or other cafks, than what fhall be demanded for 
the like quantity or meafure of French wine, 
dedufting or abating a third part of the cuftom 
or duty. But if at any time this deduftion or 
abatement of cuftoms, which is to be made as 
aforefaid, fhall in any manner be attempted and 
prejudiced, it fhall be juft and lawful for his 
facred royal majefty of Portugal, again to pro- 
hibit the woollen cloths, and the reft of the 
Britifh woollen manufatftures. 

ART. III. 

The moft excellent lords the plenipotentiaries 
promife and take upon themfelvcs, that their 
above-narhed mafters fhall ratify this treaty; and 

within 
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■wUhln the fpace of two months the ratifications ^ 
fhail be exchanged. 

By this treaty the crowp of Portugal becomes 
bound to admit the Englilh "woollens upon the 
fame footing as before the prohibition, that is, 
not to raile the duties which hathheen paid be- 
fore that time. But it does rmt Jbecome bound 
to admit them upon any better temrs than thofe- 
of any other nation, of France or Holland, for 
example. The crown of Great Britain, on the 
contrary, becomes bouftd to admit the wines of 
Portugal, upon paying only two-thirds of the 
duty, which is paid for thofe of France, the 
wines moft likely to come into competition with 
them. So far this treaty, therefi)re, is evidently 
advantageous to Portugal, and difadvantageous 
to Great Britain. 

It has been celebrated, however, as a maftcr- 
piece of the commercial policy of England. 
Portugal receives annually from the Brazils a 
greater quantity of gold than can be employed 
in its domcftick commerce, whether in the lliape 
of coin or of plate. The furplus is too trainable 
to be allowed to lie idle and locked up in coffers, 
and as it can find no advantagcotis market at 
home, it muft, notwithftanding any prohibition, 
be fent abroad, and exchanged for fomething for 
which there is a more advantageous market at 
home, A large fhare of it comes annually to 
England, in return either for Englilh goods, or 
for thofe of other European nations that receive 
their returns through England. Mr. Baretti 
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* infiwmed that the weekly packet l>oat from 

Liibon brings, one week with another, njore 
than fifty thoufand pounds in gold to.JEiagland, 
The fum had pmbably been exaggerated. It 
would amount to more than tworimllions fix 
hundred thoufand pounds a year, whisjh is more 
than the Brazils are fuppofed to afford.’ : ; 

Our merchants were fome years ago out of 
humour with the crown of Portugal. Some pri- 
vileges which had been granted them, not by 
treaty, but by the free grace of that crown, at 
the folicitationi indeed, it is probable, and in 
return for much greater favours, defence and 
protection, from the crown of Great Britain, had 
been either infringed or revoked. The people, 
therefore, ufually moft interefted in celebrating 
the Portugal trade, were then rather difpofed to 
reprefent it as Icfs advantageous than it had com- 
monly been irhagined. The far greater part, 
almoft the whole, they pretended, of this annual 
importation of gold, was not on account of Great 
Britain, but of other European nations; the 
fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported 
ihto Great Britain nearly compenfating the value 
of the Britifh goods fent thither. 

Let us fuppofe, , however, that the whole was 
on accouht of Great Britain, and that it 
amotinted to a ftill greater fum than Mr. Baretti 
feems to imagine: this trade would not, upbn 
that account, be more advantageous than any 
othef in which, for the 'fime value Iwt out, we 
rece^d an equal value of confuniable goods in 

It 
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It Is but a very fmall part of this importation ^ * 

which, it can be fuppofcdi is employed as ^ 

. annual addition either to the plate or to the coin 
of the kingdptn. The reft muft all be fent 
abroad and exchanged for confumable goods of 
fome kind or other. But if thofe confumable 
goods were purchafed direftly with the produce 
of Englifh induftry, it would be more for the 
advantage of England, than firft to purchafe with 
that produce the gold of Portugal, and after- 
wards to purchafe with that gold thoie con- 
fumable goods. A diredl foreign trade of con- 
fumption is always more advantageous than a 
round-about one i and to bring the fame value 
of foreign goods to the home market, requires a 
much fmalier capital in the one way than in the 
other. If a fmalier ftiare of its induftry, there- 
fore, had been employed in producing goods fk 
for the Portugal market, and a greater in pro- 
ducing thofe fit for the other markets, where thole 
confumable goods for which there is a demand 
in Great Britain are to be had, it would have 
been more for the advantage of England. To 
procure both the gold, which it wants for its 
own ufe, and the confumable goods, would, in 
this way,, employ a much fmalier capital than at 
prefent. There would be a fpare capital, there- 
fore, to be employed for other purpoles, in ex- 
citing an additional quantity of induftry, and in 
railing a greater annual produce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from 
the Portugal trade, it could find very little diffi- 
culty in procuring all the annual fupplies of gold 

which 
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^ which it wants, eitK« for the purpofes of plate, 
or of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, like every' 
other commodity, is always fomewhere or ano-r 
ther to be got for its value by.thofe who have 
that value to give dor it. The annual furplus of 
gold in Portugal, bcfides, .would ftill be fent 
abroad, and though , not carried away by Great 
Britain, would he carried away by fome other 
nation, which would be glad to fell it again for 
its price, in the fame manner as Great Britain 
does at prefent. ' In buying gold of Portugal, 
indeed, we buy it at .the firft hand j whereas, in 
buying it of any other nation, except Spain, we 
ihould buy it at the fecond, and might pay fome- 
what dearer. This difference, however, would 
furely be too infignificant to deferve the publick 
attention. 

Almost all our gold, it is faid, comes from 
Portugal. With other nations the balance of 
trade is either againft us, or not much in our 
favour. But we fhould remember, that the 
more gold we import from one country, the lefs 
we muft neceflfarily import from all others. The 
effedtual demand for gold, like that for every 
other commodity, is in every country limited to 
a certain quantity. , If nine-tenths of this quan- 
tity are imported from one country, there re- 
mains a tenth only to be imported from all 
others. The-more gold -befides that is annually 
imported from fome particular countries, over 
and above what is requifite for plate and for 
coin, the more mufl: neceffarily be exported to 
fosne others j and the more, that mqft infignifi- 
cant 
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cant objed of modern the balance of ® 

trade, appears to be in our favour with fome 
p^ticular countries, the more it mutt neceflarily 
appear to be againft us with many others. 

It was upon this filly notion, however, that 
B'ngland could not- fiabfift without the Portugal 
trade, that, towards the end of the late war, 
France and Spain, without pretending either 
offence or provocation, required the king of 
Portugal to exclude all Britilh fhips from his 
ports, and for the fecurity of this exclufion, to 
receive into them French or Spanilh garrifons. 
Had the king of Portugal fubmitted to thofe ig- 
nominious terms which his brother-in-law the 
king of Spain, propofed to him, Britain would 
have been freed from a much greater incon- 
veniency than the lofs qf the Portugal trade, the 
burden of fuppdrting a very weak ally, fo un- 
provided of every thing for his own defence, 
that the whole power of England, had it been 
direded to that fingle purpofe, could fcarce per- 
haps have defended him for another campaign. 
The lofs of the Portugal trade would, no doubt, 
have occafioned a confiderable embarraffineht to 
the merchants at that time engaged in it, who 
might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year 
or two, any other equally advantageous method 
of employing their capitals; and in this v/ould 
probably have confifted all the inconvcniency 
which England could hav.c fuffered from this 
notable piece of commercial policy. 

The great annual impoKation of gold and 
filyer is neither for the purpofe of plate nor of 
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coin, but of foreign trade. A round-about 
foreign trade of confumption can be carried on 
more advantageoufly by means of thefe metals 
than of almoft any other goods. As they are the 
univerfal inftruments of commerce, they arc 
more readily received in return for all commo- 
dities than any other goods j and on account of 
their fmall bulk and great value, it cofts lefs to 
tranfport them backward and forward from one 
place to another than almoft any other fort of 
merchandize, and they lofe lefs of their value by 
being fo traniported. Of all the commodities, 
therefore, which are bought in one foreign coun- 
try, for no other purpofe but to be fold or ex- 
changed again for fome other goods in another, 
there are none fo convenient as gold and filver. 
In facilitating all the different round-about fo- 
reign trades of confumption which are carried on 
in Great Britain, confifts the principal advan- 
tage of the Portugal trade j and though it is not 
a capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a conftder- 
able one. 

That any annual addition which, it can rea- 
fbnably be fuppofed, is made either to the plate 
or to the coin of the kingdom, could require but 
a very fmall annual importation of gold and 
filver, feems evident enough; and though we 
had no direft trade with Portugal, this fmall 
quantity could always, fomewhere or another, be 
very eafily got. 

, Though the goldfmiths trade be very con- 
iiderablc in Greaf Britain, the far greater part 
6f the nev/ plate which they annually fell, is 

made 
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made from other old plate melted down 5 fo that 
the addition annually made to the whole plate 
of the kingdom cannot be very great, and could 
require but a very fmall annual importation. 

It is the fame cafe with the coin. Nobody 
imagines, I believe, that even the greater part of 
the annual coinage, amounting, for ten years to- 
gether, before the late reformation of the gold 
coin, to upwards of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds a year in gold, was an annual addition to 
the money before current in the kingdom. In 
a country where the expence of the coinage is 
defrayed by the government, the value of the 
Coin, even when it contains ‘its full ftandard 
weight of gold and filver, can never be much 
greater than that of an equal quantity of thofe 
metals uncoined; becaufe it requires only the 
trouble of going to the mint, and the delay per- 
haps of a few weeks, to procure for any quantity 
of uncoined gold and filver an equal quantity of 
thofe metals in coin. But, in every country, 
the greater part of the current coin is almofl: 
always more or lefs worn, or otherwife degene- 
rated from its ftandard. In Great Britain it 
was, before the late reformation, a good deal fo, 
the gold being more than two per cent, and the 
filver more than eight per cent, below its ftand- 
ard weight. But if forty-four guineas and a 
half, containing their full ftandard weight, a 
pound weight of gold, could purchafe very little 
more than a pound weight of uncoined gold, 
forty-four guineas and a half wanting a part of 
^eir weight could not purchafe a pound weight, 

and 
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® ^ and fomething was to be added in order to make 

up the deficiency. The current price of gofd 
bullion at market, therefore, inftead of being 
the fame with the mint price, or 46/. 14^^, 6d. 
was then about 47/. 14/. and fometimes about 
forty-eight pounds. When the greater part of 
the coin, however, was in this degenerate con- 
dition, forty-four guineas and a half, frelh from 
the mint, would purchafe no more goods in the 
market than any other ordinary guineas, becaufe 
when they came into the coffers of the merchant, 
being confounded with other money, they could 
not afterwards be diftinguilhed without more 
trouble than th« difference was worth. Like 
other guineas they were worth no more than 
46/, 14J. 6d. If thrown into the melting pot, 
however, they produced, without any fenfiblc 
lofs, a pound weight of ftandard gold, which 
could be fold at any time for between 47/. 14J. 
and 48/. either in gold or filver, as fit for all 
the purpofes of coin as >that which had been 
melted down. There was an evident profit, 
therefore, in melting down new coined money, 
and it was done fo inftantaneoufly, that no pre- 
caution of government could prevent it. The 
operations of the mint were, upon this account, 
fomewhat like the web of Penelope j the work that 
was done in the day was undone in the night. The 
mint was employed, not fo much in making 
daily additions to the coin, as in replacing the 
very befl: part of it which was daily melted down. 

Were the private people, who carry their 
gold and filver to the mint, to pay themfelves 

for 
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for the coinage, it would add to the value of 
thofe metals in the fame manner as the faftiion 
does to that of plate. Coined gold and filver 
would be more valuable than uncoined. The 
feignoragCj if it was not exorbitant, would add 
to the bullion the whole value of the duty; be- 
caufc, the government having every where the 
cxclufive privilege of coining, no coin can come 
to market cheaper than they think proper to 
afford it. If the duty was exorbitant indeed, 
that is, if it was very much above the real value 
of the labour and expence requifite for coinage, 
falfe coiners, both at home and abroad, might 
be encouraged, by the great difference between 
the value of bullion and that of coin, to pour in 
fo great a quantity of counterfeit money as might 
reduce the value of the government money. In 
France, however, though the feignorage is eight 
per cent, no fenfible inconveniency of this kind 
is found to arife from it. The dangers to which 
a falfe coiner is every where expofedi, if he lives 
in the country of which he counterfeits the coiny 
and to which his agents or correfpondents are 
expofed if he lives in a foreign country, are by 
far too great to be incurred for the fake of a profit 
of fix or feven per cent. 

The feignorage in France raifes the value 
of the coin higher than in proportion to the 
quantity of pure gold which it contains. Thus 
by the edift of January, 1726, the * mint price 

♦ See Di^Honaire des Mcinnoies, torn. ii. article Seig- 
neurage, p. 489. par M. Abot dc Bazinghen, Confeiller- 
Comiflairc en la Cour dcs Monnoies a Paris. 
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o o ic of fuio gold of twenty-four Carats •wfas fixed a€ 
feven hundred and forty livres nine fous and 
one denier one-eleventh, the mark of eight 
Paris ounces. The gold coin of France, making 
an allowance for the remedy of the mint, con- 
tains twenty-one carats and three-fourths of fine 
gold, and two carats one-fourth of alloy. The 
mark of ftandard gold, therefore, is worth no 
more than about fix hundred and feventy-one 
livres ten deniers. But in France this mark of 
ftandard gold is coined into thirty Louis-d’ors 
of twenty-four livres each, or into feven hun- 
dred and twenty livres. The coinage, therefore, 
incrcafes the value of a mark of ftandard gold 
bullion, by the difference between fix hundred 
and feventy-one livres ten deniers, and feven 
hundred and twenty livres; or by forty-eight 
livres nineteen fous and two deniers. 

A SEIGNORAGE will, in many cafes, takeaway 
altogether, and Will, ii> all cafes, diminifh the 
profit of melting down the new coin. This 
profit always arifes from the difference between 
the quantity of bullion which the common cur- 
rency ought to contain, and that which it 
aftually does contain. If this difference is lefs 
than the feignorage, there will be lofs inftead of 
profit. If it is equal to the feignortge, there 
will neither be profit nor lofs. If it is greater 
than the feignorage, there will indeed be fomc 
profit, but lefs than if there was no feignorage. 
If, before the late reformation of the gold coin, 
for example, there had been a feignorage of five 
per cent, opon the coinage, there would have 
4 , been 
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a loft of three per cent; upon the AHting ^ 
dowtt of the gold coin; If the feignoragei- hid 
been two per cent, there would have been heHhcr 
profit nor loft.- If the feignorage had been one 
per cent; there would have been a profit, but of 
tone per cent; *dnly ihftead of two per cent. 
Wherever nribney is received by tale, therefore^ 
and not by weighty a feignorage is the moft 
effeftual preventative of the melting down of the 
coin, andi for the fame reafonj of its exporta- 
tion. It is the beft and heavieft pieces that arO- 
commonly either melted down or exported} bc- 
caufe it is upon fuch that the largeft profits arc 
made; ' 

The la^, for the encouragement of the coin- 
age, by rendering it duty-free, was firft enadled, 
during the reign of Charles 11 . for a limited 
time} and afterwards continued, by different 
prolongations, till 1769, when it was rendered 
perpetual; The bank of England, in order to 
repleniih their coffers with money, are frequently 
obliged to carry bullion to the mint} and it was 
more for their intereft, they probably imagined, 
that the coinage fhould be at the expence of the 
government, than at their own. It was, pro- 
bably, out of Conhplaifance to this great com- 
pany that the government agreed to render this 
law perpetual* Should the'cuftom of weighing 
gold, however, come to be difufed, as it is very 
likely to be on account bf its inconveniehey; 

&ouid the gold coin of England come to be re- 
ceived by : tale, as it was before the late fe-*- 
Coinage, -this j^at company may,7^perhipSj' fifid 
VoL. II. Z. that 
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occafions, miftaken their own intercft not a 
little. 

Before the late re-coinage, when the gold 
currency of England was two per cent, below its 
ftandard weight, as there was no feignorage, it 
was two per cent, below the value of that quan- 
tity of ftandard gold bullion which it ought to 
have contained. When this great company, 
therefore, bought gold bullion in order to have 
it coined, they were obliged to pay for it two 
per cent, more than it was worth after the coin- 
age. But if there had been a feignorage of two 
per cent, upon the coinage, the common gold 
currency, though two per cent, below its ftand- 
ard weight; would notwithftanding have been 
equal in value to the quantity of ftandard gold 
which it ought to have contained ; the value of 
the faftiion compenfating in this cafe the dimi- 
nution of the weight. They would indeed have 
had the feignorage to pay, which being Wo per 
cent, their lofs upon the whole tranfadiion would 
have been two per cent, exaftly the fame, but no 
greater than it adually was. 

If the feignorage had been five per cent, and 
the gold currency only two per cent, below its 
ftandard weight, the bank would in this cafe 
have gained three per cent, upon the price of 
the bullion ; but as they would have had a 
feignorage of five per cent, to pay upon the 
coinage, their lofs upon the whole tranfafHon 
wbuld, in the fame manner, have been 
twoper.centi ” * 
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If the feignorage had been only one per cent, 
and the gold currency two per cent, below its 
ilandard weight, the bank would in this cafe 
•have loft only one per cent, upon the price of 
the bullion j but as they would likewife have 
had a feignorage of one per cent, to pay, their 
lofs upon the whole tranfa£tion would have been 
exaftly two per cent, in the fame manner as in 
all other cafes. 

If there was a reafonable feignorage, while at 
the fame time the coin contained its full ftandard 
weight, as it has done very nearly fince the late 
re-coinage, whatever the bank might lofe by the 
feignorage, they would gain upon the price of 
the bullion j and whatever they might gain upon 
the price of the bullion, they would lofe by the 
feignorage. They would neither lofe nor gain, 
therefore, upon the whole tranfadtion, and they 
would in this, as in ail the foregoing cafes, be 
exadtly in the fame fituation as if there was no 
feignorage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is fo mode- 
rate as not to encourage fmuggling, the mer- 
chant who deals in it, though he advances, does 
not properly pay the tax, as he gets it back in 
the price of the commodity. The tax is finally 
paid by the laft purchafer or confumer. But 
money is a commodity with regard to which 
every man is a merchant. Nobody buys it but 
in order to fell it again j and with regard to it 
there is in ordinary cafes no laft purchafer or 
confumer. When the t^ upon, coinage, there- 
fore, is fo moderate as not t0i encourage falfe 
Z 2 coining. 
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coining, though every body advances the 
nobody finally pays it becaufe every body gets 
it back in the advanced value of the coin. 

A MODERATE feignorage,- therefore, would nor 
in any cafe augment the expence of the bank, or 
of any other private perfons who carry their bul- 
lion tO' the mint in order to be coined,, and the 
want of a moderate feigitorage does not in any 
cafe diminifh- it. Whether there is or is not a 
fergnorage, if the currency contains its full 
ftandard weight, the coinage cofts nothing to any 
body, and if it is ftiort of that weight, the coin- 
age muft always coft the difference between the 
quantity of bullion which ought to be contained 
in it, and that which aftualiy is contained in it. 

The government,, therefore, when it defrays 
the cxpence of coinage, not only incurs fome 
fniall expence, but lofes fome fmall revenue 
which it might get by a proper duty j and nei- 
ther the bank nor any other private perfons are 
in the fmalleft degree benefited by this ufelefs 
piece of publick generofity. 

The diredors of the bank, however, would, 
probably be unwilling to agree to the impofition 
of a feignorage upon the authority of a Ipccula- 
tion which promifes them no gain, but only pre- 
tends to infure them from any lofs. In the pre- 
fent Hate of the gold coin, and as long as it oon-r 
tinucs to be received by weight, they certainly 
would gain nothing by fuch a change. But if 
-the cuftom of weighing the gold coin Ihould ever 
go into difufe, as it is very likely to do, and if 
the gold coin (hould ever fall into the famedate of 
4 degradation/ 
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degradation in which it was before the late re- 
coinage, the gain, or more properly the favings 
of the bank, in confequence of the impofition of 
of a feignorage, wo-uld probably be very con- 
fiderable. The bank of England is the only 
company which fends any confiderable quantity 
of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, or alnrtoft entirely, 
upon it. If this annual coinage had nothing to 
do but to repair the unavoidable Ioffes and ne- 
ceffary wear and tear of the coin, it could feldom 
excee4 fifty thoufand or at moft a hundred thou- 
fand pounds. But when the coin is degraded 
below its ftandard weight, the annual coinage 
muft, befides this, fill up the large vacuities 
which exportation and the melting pot are con- 
tinually making in the current coin. It was 
upon this account that during the ten or twelve 
years immediately preceding the late reforma- 
tion of the gold coin, .the annual coinage 
amounted at an average to more than eight hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds. But if there 
had been a feignorage of four or five per cent, 
upon the gold coin, it would probably, even in 
the ftate in which things then were, have put an 
effectual ftop to the bufinefs both of exportation 
and of the melting pot. The bank, inftead of 
lofing every year about two and a half per cent, 
upon the bullion which was to be coined into 
more than eight hundred and thoufand 
pounds, or incurring an annual lofs^f more than 
twenty-one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
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pounds, would not probably have incurred the 
tenth part of that lofs. 

The revenue allotted by parliament for de- 
fraying the expence of the coinage is but four- 
teen thoufand pounds a year, and the real ex- 
pence which it colls the government, or the fees 
of the officers of the mint, do not upon ordinary 
occafions, I am affured, exceed the half of that 
fum. The faving of fo very fmall a fum, or 
even the gaining of another which could not 
well be much larger, are objedbs too inconfider- 
able, it may be thought, to deferve the ferious 
attention of government. But the faving of 
eighteen or twenty thoufand pounds a year in 
cafe of an event which is not improbable, which 
has frequently happened before, and which is 
very likely to happen again, is furely an obje£t 
which well deferves the ferious attention even of 
fo great a company as the bank of England. 

Some of the foregoing reafonings and obferva- 
tions might perhaps have been more properly 
placed in thofe chapters of the firft book which 
treat of the origin and ufe of money, and of the 
difference between the real and the nominal 
price of commodities. But as the law for the 
encouragement of coinage derives its origin 
from thofe vulgar prejudices which have been 
introduced by the mercantile fyftem ; I judged 
it more proper to refferve them for this chapter. 
Nothing cjHd be more agreeable to the fpirit of 
that fyftem Than a fort of bounty upon the pro-r 
dudliori of nioney, the very thing which, it fup- 
7 pofes. 
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pofes, conftitutes the wealth of every nation. It 
is one of its many admirable expedients for en- 
riching the country. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Colonies. 

Part First. 

Of the motives for eftablijhing nevj Colonies. 

T H E intereft which occafioned the firft fet- 
tlement of the different European colonies 
in America and the Weft Indies, was not alto- 
gether fo plain and diftindt as that which di- 
refted the eftabliftiment of thofe of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

All the different ftates of aii^ient Greece 
polTeffed, each of them, but a very fmall terri- 
tory, and when the people in any one of them 
multiplied beyond what that territory could 
eafily maintain, a part of them were fent in queft 
of a new habitation in fome remote and diftant 
part of the world j the warlike neighbours who 
furrounded them on all fides, rendering it diffi- 
cult for any of them to enlarge very much its 
territory at home. , The colonies of the Dorians 
refbrted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which in the 
times preceding the foundation of Rome, were 
inhabited by barbarous and uncivilized nations : 
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thole of the lonians and Eolians, the two 
great tribes of the Greeks, to Afia Wfinor and 
the illands of the Egean Sea, of which the inha- 
bitants feem at that time to have been pretty 
rnuqh in the fame Hate as tliofe of Sicily and 
Italy. The mother city, though Ihe confidercd 
the colony as a child, at all times entitled to 
great favour and affiftance, and owing in return 
much gratitude and refpecl:, yet confidered it as 
an emancipated child, over whom ^e pretended 
to claim no diredl authority or jurifdidfion. The 
colony fettled its own form of government, en- 
adted its own laws, eledled its own magiftrates, 
and made peace or war with its neighbours as an 
independent Hate, which had no occafion to wait 
for the approbation or confent of the mother 
city. Nothing can be more plain and diftindt 
than the intereft which diredted every fuch efta- 
blilhment. 

Rome, like moll of the other ancient repub- 
licks, was originally founded upon an Agrarian 
law, which divided the publick territory in a cer- 
tain proportion among the different citizens who 
compofed the ftate. The courfe of human af- 
fairs, by marriage, by fucceflion, and by alien- 
ation, necelTarily deranged this original divifion, 
and frequently ^rew the lands^ which had been 
allotted for the maintenance of many different 
families into the pofleflion of a ffngle perfon. 
To remedy this diforder, for fuch it was fup- 
pofed to be, a law was made, reftridting the 
quantity, of land which any citi?en could polfefs 
to five hundred jugera, about three hundred an,d 
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fifty Englifh acres. This law, howeyef, though ^ 
we read of its having been executed upon one 
or two occafions, was either neglefted or evaded, 
and the inequality of fortunes went on con- 
tinually increafmg, The greater part of the 
citizens had no land, and without it the manners 
and cuftoms of thqfe times rendered it difficult 
for a freeman to maintain his independency. In 
the prefent times, though a poor man has no 
land of his own, if he has a little ftock, he may 
either farm the lands of another, or he rnay carry 
on fome little retail trade j and if he has no 
ftock, he may find employment either as a coun- 
try labourer, or as an artificer. But, among the 
ancient Romans, the lands of the rich were all 
cultivated by flaves, who wrought under an 
pverfeer, who was likewife a fiave ; fo that a 
poor freeman had little chance of being em- 
ployed cither as a farmer or as a labourer. All 
trades ?ind manufactures too, even the retail 
trade, were carried on by the flayes of the rich 
for the benefit of their mafters, whofe wealth, 
authority, and protection made it difficult for a 
poor fteeman to mainuin the competition againft 
them. The citizens, therefore, who had no. 
land, had fcarce any other means of fubfiftence 
but the bounties of the candWates at the annual 
elections. The tribunes, when they had a mind 
to animate the people againft the rich and the 
great, put them in mind of the antient divifion 
of lands, and reprefented that law which re- 
ftriCted this fort of private property as the funda- 
law of the republick. The people be- 
came 
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came clamorous to land, and the rich and 
the great, we may believe, were perfcftly deter- 
mined not to give them any part of theirs. To 
fatisfy them in fome meafurc, therefore, they 
frequently propofed to fend out a new colony. 
But conquering Rome was, even upon fych oc- 
cafions, under no neceflity of turning out her 
citizens to feek their fortune, if one may fay fo, 
through the wide world, without knowing where 
they were to fettle. She afligned them lands 
generally In the conquered provinces of Italy, 
where, being within the, dominions of the re- 
publick, they could never form any independent 
Rate j but were at beft but a fort of corporation, 
which, though it had the power of enadting bye- 
laws for its own government, was at all times 
fubjedt to the corredtion, jurifdidtion, and le- 
giflative authority of the mother city. The fend- 
ing out a colony of this kind, not only gave 
fome fatisfadlion to the people, but often efta- 
blifhed a fort of garrifon too in a newly con- 
quered province, of which the obedience might 
otherwife have been doubtful. A Roman colony, 
therefore, whether we confider the nature of the 
eftablilhment itfelf, or the motives for making 
it, was altogether different from a Greek one. 
The words accordingly, which in the original 
languages denote thofe different eftablifhments, 
have very different meanings. The Latin word 
( Colonia ) fignifies Amply a plantation. The 
Greek word (airotxj*), on the contrary, fignifies a 
reparation of dwelling, a departure from home, 
a going out., of the houfe. But, though the 

Roman 
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Roman coldriies were in many relptfts difFereht 
from the Greek ones, the intereft which prtMi^- 
cd to eftablifli them was equally plain and dif- 
tindt. Both inftitutions derived their origin 
either from irrefiftible neceffity, or from clear 
and evident utility. 

The eftablifhment of the European colonies 
in America and the Weft Indies arofe from no 
neceffity : and though the utility which has re- 
fulted from them has been very great, it is not 
altogether fo clear and evident. It was not un- 
derftood at their firft eftablifhment, and was not 
the motive either of that eftablifhment or of the 
difcoveries which gave occafion to it, and the 
nature, extent, and limits of that utility are not, 
perhaps, well underftood at this day.* 

The Venetians, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, carried on a very advantage- 
ous commerce in fpiceries, and other Eaft India 
goods, which they diftributed among the other 
nations of Europe. They purchafed them chiefly 
in Egypt, at that time under the dominion of 
the Mammeluks, the enemies of the Turks, of 
whom the Venetians were thb enemies j and this 
union of intereft, affifted by the money of Venice, 
formed fuch a connedlion as gave the Vene- 
tians almoft a monopoly of the trade. 

The great profits of the Venetians tempted 
the avidity of the Portuguefe. They had been 
endeavouring, during the courfe of the fifteenth 
century, to find out by fea away to the countries 
from which the Moors brought them ivory and 
^old duft acroft the Pefart. They difcQvered 

the 
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® ^ tlie Madeiras, the Canaries, the Azores, the Cape 

de Verd idands, the coaft of Guinea, that of Loan- 
go, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, and, finally, 
the Cape of Good Hope. They had long wilhed 
to lhare in the profitable traffick of the Venetians, 
and this laft difcovery opened to them a probable 
profpedl: of doing fo. In 1497, Vafco de Gama 
failed from the port of Lilbon with a fleet of 
four ihips, and, after a navigation of eleven 
months, arrived upon the coaft of Indoftan, and 
thus compleated a courfe of difcoveries which 
had been purfued with great fteadinefs, and with 
very little interruption, for near a century to- 
gether. 

Some years before this, while the expectations 
of Europe were in fufpence about the projects of 
the Portuguefe, of which the fuccefs appeared yet 
to be doubtful, a Genoefe pilot formed the yet 
more daring projeCt of failing to the Eaft Indies 
by the Weft. The fit’uation of thofe countries 
was at that time very imperfeCtly known in Piu- 
rope. The few European travellers who had 
been there had magnified the diftance ; perhaps 
through fimplicity and ignorance, what was really 
very great, appearing almoft infinite to thofe who 
could not meafure it ; or, perhaps, in order to 
increafe fomewhat more the marvellous of their 
own adventures in vifiting regions fo immenfely 
remote from Europe. The longer the way was 
by the Eaft, Columbus very juftly concluded, the 
fliorter it would be by the Weft. He propofed, 
thereforci to take that way, as both the fhorteft ancl 
die, fureft, ajid he had the good fortune to con- 
vince 
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rince Ifabclla of Caftile of the probability of his ® * 

projcft. He failed from the port of Palos in 
Auguft 1492, near five years before the expedi- 
tion of Vafco de Gama fet out from Portugal, 
and, after a voyage of between two and three 
months, difcovered firft: fome of the fmall Ba- 
hama or I^ucayan iflands, and afterwards the 
great ifland of St. Domingo. 

But the countries which Columbus difcover- 
ed, either in this or in any of his fubfequent 
voyages, had no refemblance to thofe which he 
had gone in qiiefl: of. Inftead of the wealtii, 
cultivation, and populoufnefs of China and In- 
doftan, he found, in St. Domingo, and in all the 
other parts of tlie new world which he ever vi- 
fited, nothing but a country quite cpvered with 
wood, uncultivated, and inhabited only by fonie 
tribes of naked and miferable favages. He was 
not very willing, however, to believe that they 
were not the fame with fome of the countries de- 
IR-ibed by Marco Polo, the firft European who 
had vifited, or at leaft had left behind him, any 
defcription of China or the Eaft Indies ; and a 
very flight refemblance, fuch as that which he 
found between the name of Cibao, a mountain 
in St. Domingo, and that of Cipango, mentioh- 
ed by Marco Polo, was frequently fufficient to 
make him return to this favourite prepolTellion, 
though contrary to tlie cleareft evidence. In 
his letters to Ferdinand and Ifabella he called 
the countries which he had difcovered, the Indies. 

He entertained no doubt but that they were the 
extremity of thofe which had been deferibed by- 
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'Marco Polo, and that they were not very diftanC 
from the Ganges, or from the countries which 
had been conquered by Alexander. Even when 
at laft convinced that they were different, he fHll , 
flattered himfelf that thofe rich countries were a* 
no great diftance, and, in a fubfequent voyage* 
accordingly, went in queft of then^ along the 
coaft of Terra Firma, and towards the ifthmua 
of Darien. 

In confequence of this miftake of Columbus, 
the name of the Indies has ftuck to thofe unfor- 
tunate countries ever fince j and when it was at 
laft clearly difeovered that the new were altoge- 
ther different from the old Indies, the former 
were called the Weft, in contradiftinftion to the 
latter, which were called the Eaft Indies. 

It was of importance to Columbus, however, 
that the countries which he had difeovered, 
whatever they were, Ihould be reprefented to the 
court of Spain as of very great confequence j and, 
in what conftitutes the real riches of every coun- 
try, the animal and vegetable produftions of 
the foil, there v/as at that time nothing which 
could well juftify fuch a reprefentation of them. 

T HE Cori, fomething between a rat and a rab- 
bit, and fuppofed by Mr. Buffon to be the fame 
with the Aperea of Brazil, was the largeft vivipa- 
rous quadruped in St. Domingo. This fpecies 
feems never to have been very numerous, and the 
dogs and cats of the Spaniards are faid to have 
long ago almoft entirely extirpated it, as well as 
fome other tribes of a ftill fmaller fize. Thefe, 
however, together with a pretty large lizard, called 

the 
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the Ivana or Iguana, conftituted the principal ^ 
part of the animal food which the land afforded. 
The vegetable food of the inhabitants, 
though from their want of induftry not very 
abundant, was not altogether fo fcanty. It con- 
fifted in Indian corn, yams, potatoes, bananes, 
&c. plants which were then altogether unknown 
in Europe, and which have never fince been 
very much efteemed in it, or fuppofed to yield a 
fuftenance equal to what is drawn from the com- 
mon forts of grain and pulfe, which have been 
cultivated in this part of the world time out of 
mind. 

The cotton plant indeed- afforded the material 
of a very important manufacture, and was at that 
time to Europeans undoubtedly the mqft valuable 
of all the vegetable productions of thofe iflands. 
But though in the end of the fifteenth century 
the muflins and other cotton goods of the Eaft 
Indies were much efteemed in every part of Eu- 
rope, the cotton manufacture itfelf was not cul- 
tivated in any part of it. Even this production 
therefore, could not at that time appear in the 
eyes of Europeans to be of very great confe- 
quence. 

Finding nothing either in the animals or ve- 
getables of the newly difeovered countries, which, 
could juftify a very advantageous reprefentation 
of them, Columbus turned his view towards 
their minerals j and in the richnefs of the pro- 
ductions of this third kingdom, he flattered him- 
felf, he had found a full compenfation for tlic 
inHgtiificancy of thofe of the other two. The 

little 
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the inliabitafiti 

qrnamented their drefs, and which, he was h>- 
ibrtncd, they frequently found in the rivulets 
and , torrents that fell, from the tnoumains, yrmc 
Sufficient to fatisfy him that thofe . mountains 
fibounded with the richeft gold flciincsi St. ElQ- 
mingo, therefore, was reprefented^ ^ a country 
abounding with gold, and, upon that account 
(according to the prejudices not orily of the prc- 
fent times, but of thofe times), an inexhauftible 
fource of real wealth to the crown and kingdom 
of Spain. When Columbus, upon his return 
from his firft voyage, was introduced with a fort 
of triumphal honours to the fovereigns of Caftile 
and Arragon, the principal produdtions of the 
countries which he had difcovered were carried 
in folemn proceffion before him. The only va- 
luable part of them confifted in fome little fillets, 
bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, and in 
fome bales of cotton. , The reft were mere ob- 
jedts of vulgar wonder and curiofity ; fome reeds 
of an extraordinary fize, fome birds of a very 
beautiful plumage, and fome ftuffed Ikins of the 
huge alligator and manati ; all of which were 
preceded by fix or fcven of the wretched natives, 
whofe fingular colour and appearance added 
greatly to the novelty of the Ihew. 

- Ik confequence of the reprefentations of Co- 
lumbus, the council of Caftile determined to take 
pofTeffion of countries of which the inhabitants 
were plainly incapable of defending themfeivcs. 
The pious purpofeof converting them to Chriftl- 
anity fanftified the injuftice of the projeft. But 
‘ . the 
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tiw hope of finding treafurcs of gold there, ww ® 
the foie motive ^hich prompted to undertake it j 
and to give this motive the greater weight, it 
was propoftd by Columbus that the half of all 
the gold and fiiver that fhould be found there 
ihould belong to the crown. This propofal 
approved of bp the council. 

As long as the whole or the far greater part of 
the gold, which the firft adventurers imported 
into Europe, was got by fo very eafy a method 
as the plundering of the defencclefs natives, it 
was not perhaps very difficult to pay even this 
heavy tax. But when the natives were once 
fairly ftript of all that they had, which, in St. 
Domingo, and in all the other countries dif. 
covered by Columbus, was done conipleatly in 
fix or eight years, and when in order to find 
more it had become neceffary to dig for it in the 
mines, there was no longer any poffibility of 
paying this tax. The rigorous exadbion of it, 
accordingly, firfl: occafioned, it is faid, the total 
abandoning of the mines of Sc. Domingo, which 
have never been wrought fince. It was foon re- 
duced therefore to a third j then to a fifth { after- 
wards to a tenth; and at laft to a twentieth part 
of the grois produce of the gold mines. The 
tax upon fiiver continued for a long time to be 
a fifth of the grofs produce.; _ It was reduced to 
a tenth only in the courfe of tlic prefent century, 
But .tlie firft adventurers do not appear to have 
been much intcrefted about filyer. Nothing left 
preciotu than gold feemed worthy of their atten- 
tfon. 
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* *iv^ ^ other enterprizes of the Spaniards iii 

u^-y .- — * the new world, fubfequent to thofe of Columbus, 
feem to have been prompted by the fame mo- 
tive. It was the facred thirft of gold that carried 
Oieda, NicuelTa, and Vafco Nugnes de Balboa, 
to the ifthmus of Darien, that carried Cortez to 
Mexico, and Almagro and Pizzarro to Chili 
and Peru. When thofe adventurers arrived upon 
any unknown coaft, their firft enquiry was al- 
ways if there was any gold to be found there j 
and according to the information which they 
received concerning this particular, they deter- 
mined cither to quit the country or to fettle 
in it. 

Or all thofe expenfive and uncertain projedls, 
however, which bring bankruptcy upon the 
greater part of the people who engage in them, 
there is none perhaps more pcrfeftly ruinous 
than the fearch after new filver and gold mines. 
It is perhaps the moft difadvantageous lottery in 
the world, or the one in which the gain of thofe 
who draw the prizes bears the leaft proportion to 
the lofs of thofe who draw the blanks : for 
though the prizes are few and the blanks many, 
the . common price of a ticket is the whdlc for- 
tune of a very rich riian. Projects of ntirning, 
inftead of replacing the capital employed in 
them, together with the ordinary profits of ftock, 
commonly abforb both capital and profit. 'They 
are the projects, therefore, to which of all others 
a prudent law-giver, who defired to increafe the 
capital of his nation, would leaft thufe to give 
any extraordinary encouragement, or to turh to- 
5 wards 
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.wards them a greater fhare of that capital than ^ 
what would go to them of its own accord. 

Such in reality is the abfurd confidence which 
almoft: all men have in their own good fortune, 
that wherever there is the leaft probability of 
fucccfs, too great a fhare of it is apt to go to 
them of its own accord. 

But though the judgment of fober reafon and 
experience concerning fuch projedts has always 
been extremely unfavourable, that of human 
avidity has commonly been quite otherwife. 

The fame paffion which has fuggefted to fo 
many people the abfurd idea of the phdofopher’s 
ftone, has fuggefted to others the equally abfurd 
one of immenfe rich mines of gold and filver. 

They did not confider that the value of thofe 
metals has, in all ages and nations, arifen chiefly 
from their fcarcity, and that their fcarcity 
has arifen from the very fmall quantities of 
them which nature has any where depofited in 
one place, from the hard and intraftable fub- 
fiances with which fhe has almofl every where 
furrounded thofe fmall quantities, and confe- 
quently from the labour and expence which are 
every where neceffary in order to penetrate to 
and get at them. They flattered themfelves 
that veins of thofe metals might in many places 
be found as large and as abundant as thofe which 
are commonly found of lead, or copper, or tin, 
or irons The dream of Sir.Walter Raleigh con- 
cerning the golden city and country of Eldorado, 
may fatisfy us, that even wife men are not al- 
ways exempt from fuch flrange ,delulion$. More 
A a 2 than 
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than a hundred years after the death of that great 
man, the Jefuit Gumila was Hill convinced of 
the reality of that wonderful country, and ex- 
preffcd with great warmth, and I dare to fay, 
with great fincerity, how happy he Ihould be to 
carry the light of the gofpcl to a people who 
could fo well reward the pious labours of their 
millionary. 

' In the countries firft difeovered by the Spa- 
niards, no gold or filver mines are at prefent 
known which are liippofed to be worth the work- 
ing. The quantities of thole metals which the 
firft adventurers are faid to have found there, 
had probably been very much magnified, as well 
as the fertility of the mines which were wrought 
immediately after the firft difeovery. What thofe 
adventurers were reported to have found, how- 
ever, was fufficient to inflame the avidity of all 
their countrymen. Every Spaniard who failed to 
America expefted to find an Eldorado. Fortune 
too did upon this what fhe has done upon very 
few other occafions. She realized in fome mea- 
fure the extravagant hopes of her votaries, and 
in the difeovery and conqueft of Mexico and 
Peru (of which the one happened about thirty, 
the otKer about forty years after the firft expedi- 
tion of Columbus), Ihe prefented them with fomc- 
thing hot very unlike that profufion of the pre- 
cious metals which they fought for. 

A PROJECT of commerce to the Eaft Indies, 
therefore, gave occalion to the firft difeovery of 
the Weft. A projeftof conqueft gave occalion 
to all the eftabliihments of the Spaniards in thofe 

newly 
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newly difcovercd Countries. The motive which ® 
excited them to this conqueft was a projeft of 
gold and filver mines ; and a courfe of accidents, 
which no human wifdom could forefee, rendered 
this projedk much more fuccefsful than the un- 
dertakers had any reafonable grounds for expeft- 
ing. 

The firft adventurers of all the other nation* 
of Europe, who attempted to make fettlcments 
in America, were animated by the like chimeri- 
cal views ; but they were not equally fuccefsful. 

It was more than a hundred years after the firft 
fe> dement of the Brazils, before any filver, gold, 
or diamond mines were difeovered there. In the 
Englilh, French, Dutch, and Danilh colonies, 
none have ever yet been difeovered j at leaft none 
that are at prefent fuppofed to be worth the work- 
ing. The firft Englilh fettlers in North Ame- 
rica, however, offered a fifth of all the gold and 
filver which fhould be found there to the king, 
as a motive for granting them their patents. In 
the patents to Sir Walter Raleigh, to the Lon- 
don and Plymouth companies, to the council of 
Plymouth, &c. this fifth was a.ccordingly re- 
ferved to the crown. To the expeftation of 
finding gold and filver mines, thpfe firft fettlers 
too joined that of difeovering a north-weft paffage 
to the Eaft Indies. They have hitherto been 
difappointed in both. 
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P A R T Second. 

Caufes of the frojperity of new Colonies. 

colony of a civilized nation which talceS 
poflefllon, either of a wafte country, or of 
one fo thinly inhabited, that the natives eallly 
give place to the new fettlers, advances more ra- 
pidly to wealth and greatncfs than any other 
human fociety. 

The colonifts carry out with them a know- 
ledge of agriculture and qf other ufeful arts, 
fuperior to what can grow up of its own accord 
in the courfe of many centuries among favage 
and barbarous nations. They carry out with 
them too the habit of fubordination, Ibme notion 
of the regular government which takes place in 
their own country, of the fyftem of laws which 
fupport it, and of a r^ular adminiftration of 
jufticej and they naturally eftablilh fomething 
of thfc fame kind in the new fettlement. But 
among favage and barbarous nations, the natural 
progrefs of law and government is ftill flower 
than the natural progrefs of arts, after law and 
government have been fo far eftablifhed, as is 
hccelTary for their proteftibn. Every colonift 
gets more land than he can poflibly ctiltivate. 
He has no rent, and fcarce any tares to pay. No 
landlord fhares with him in its produce, and the 
lhare of the fovereign is commonly but a trifle. 
He has every motive to render as great as pof- 
a produce, which is thus to be almofl: en- 
tirely 
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tirely his own. But his land is commonly fo 
extenfive, that with all his own induftryj and 
with all the induftry of other people whom he 
can get to employ, he can feldom make it pro- 
duce the tenth part of what it is capable of pro- 
ducing. He is eager, therefore, to colled la- 
bourers from all quarters, and to reward them 
with the moft liberal wages. But thofe liberal 
wages, joined to the plenty and cheapnefs of 
land, foon make thofe labourers leave him in 
order to become landlords themfelves, and to 
reward, with equal liberality, other labourers, 
who foon leave them for the fame reafon that 
they^eft their firft rfiafter. The liberal reward 
of labour encourages marriage. The children, 
during the tender years of infancy, are well fed 
and properly taken care of, and when they are 
grown up, the value of their labour greatly over- 
pays their maintenance. When arrived at ma- 
turity, the high price of labour, and the low 
price of land, enable them to eftablifh them- 
felves in the fame manner as their fathers did 
before them. 

In other countries, rent and profit eat up 
wages, and the two fuperior orders of people 
opprefs the inferior one. But in new colonies, 
the interefl: of the two fuperior orders obliges 
them to treat the inferior one with more gene- 
rofity and humanity; at leaft, where that in- 
ferior one is not in a ftate of flavery. Wafte 
lands, of the greateft natural fertility, are to be 
had for a trifle. The increafe of revenue which 
-the proprietor, who is always the undertaker, 
JV. a 4 experts 
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csq>e€ts Tmm^thciriimprofv'cmenti canftitutes hii 
: which in thcfc cifcuniftanoes sis cotn-- 
ragwljr, very great. Blit this great profic cannot 
without employing the l^ouv of other 
people in clearing and cultivating the. land.*, and 
the disproportion between the great extent of the ; 
land and the fmall number of the people, which 
co^ff^only takes place in new colonies, makes 
it 4.ip3eiult for him to get this laboUn He does 
not,i itherefore;. difpute about wages, but is ’ 
willing tp emplt^y labour at any price. The 
high ; wages of labour encourage papulation. 
The cheapnels and plenty of good land encourage 
improvement, and enable the proprietor to pay • 
thofe high wages. In thofe wages conhfts almoft ; 
the whole price of the land} and though they are 
high, confidered as the wages of labour, they 
are low, confidered as the price of what is Ib 
very valuable. What encourages the progrefs 
of population and improvement, encourages that 
of real wealth and greatnefs. 

T HE progrefs of many of the antient Greek 
colonics towards wedth and greatnefs, feems ac- . 
cordingly to have been very rapid. In the 
courfeofa century or two, feveral qf them.ap- r 
pear, to have rivalled^ and even rp have fur-ix 
pafled their mother cities. Syracyfe and Agri- 
geytura in Sicily, Tarentum and Lperi in Italy,. . 
Ephefjs and Miletus in LelTer Alia, .appear by , 
all, accounts to have been at lea^ equal to any of 
thp cities of .antient Greece. Thpttgh.poflaerior > 
in,their cftablilhment, yet all the arts,. of, refine*! 
r‘^,,phiipfophy, poetry, and eloquence».&em > 
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to, nave ■beBn:> cultivated "as early, and ’to- feave 
been irriproved as haghly in them, as iii any |jart; 
of the mother country. The fchools of the two 
oldeft Greek iphilofophcrs, thofe of Thales and 
Pythagoras, were eftabliflied, it is remarkable, 
not in antient Greece, but the one in an 
Afiatick, the other in an Italian colony. All 
thofe colonics had eftablilhed themfelves in couh- 
tries inhabited by favage and barbarous nations, 
who cafily gave place to the new fettlers. They 
had plenty of good land, and a$ they were alto- 
gether independent of the mother city, they 
were at liberty to manage their own affairs in the 
w<^ that they judged was moft fuitablc to their 
own intereft. 

The hiftory of the Roman colonies is by no 
means fo brilliant. Some of them, indeed, 
fuch as Florence, have in the courle of many 
ages, and after the fall of the mother city, grown 
up to be conliderable dates. But the progrefs of 
no one of them feems ever to have been very 
rapid, ? They were all tftablilhed in conquered 
provinces, which in moft cafes had been fully 
inhabited before. The quantity of land affigned 
to each colonift was feldom very confiderablc, 
and as the colony was not independent, they were 
not always at liberty to manage their own affairs 
in the way that they judged was moft fuitablc to 
their awn intereft. 

iN. ^he plenty of good land, the European 
colonies cftabliftied in America and the Weft 
Indies Tcfemble, and even greatly furpafs, thofe 
of ancient Greece. In their- dependency upon 

*> * the 
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® K the hiothex ftate, they refcmble thofc of ancient- 
Rome ; but their great diftance from Europe has iu 
alhof them alleviated more or lefs the cfFcfts of 
this dependency. Their fituation has placed them 
klsinthe view and lefs in the power of their mo- 
ther country- In purfuing their intereft their own 
way, their conduct has, upon many occafions, 
been pver-looked, either becaufe not known or 
not underftood in Europe ; and upon fame oc- 
cafions it has been fairly fuftered and fubmitted 
to, becaufe their diftance rendered it difficult to 
reftrain it. Even the violent and arbitrary go- 
vernment of Spain has, upon many occafions, 
been obliged to recall or foften the orders which 
had been given for the government of her colo- 
nies, for fear of a general infurreflion. The 
progrefs of all the European colonies in wealth, 
population, and improvement, has accordingly 
been very great. 

The crown of Spain, by its Ihare the gold 
and filver, derived fome revenue from its colo- 
nics, from the moment of their firft eftablifti- 
ment. It was a revenue too, of a nature to 
excite in human avidity the moft extravagant ex-- 
peftations of ftill greater riches. The Spanifh 
Colonies, therefore, from the moment of their 
firft cftabiifliment, attraflcd veiy much tlie at- 
tention of their mother country; while thoft of 
the other European nations were for a long time 
in a great meafure heglefled# The forrfter did 
not, perhaps, thrive the better in confticjuence 
of this attention ; nor the latter ,the worfe ii con- 
'fequeiice of this negleft. In proportion to the 

extent 
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Extent of the country which they in fotne mcafure 
poffefs, the Spanifli colonies arc confidercd as 
}efs populous and tiiriving than thole of almoft: 
ariy other FAjropean nation. The progrefs evca 
of the Spariifh colonies, however, in population 
and improvement, has certainly been very rapid 
and very great. The city of Lima, founded 
fince the conqueft, is reprefented by Ulioa, as 
containing fifty thouland inhabitants near thirty 
years ago. Quito, which had been but a mife- 
rable hamlet of Indians, is reprefented by the 
fame author as in his time equally populous. 
Gemelli Carreri, a pretended traveller, it is faid, 
indeed, but who feems every where to have 
written upon extreme good information, repre- 
fents the city of Mexico as. containing a hundred 
thoufand inhabitants} a number which, in Ipite 
of all the exaggerations of the Spanifti writers, 
is, probably, more than five times greater than 
what it contained in the time of Montezuma. 
Thefe numbers exceed greatly thofe of Bofton, 
New York, and Philadelphia, the three greateft 
cities of the Englilh colonics. Before the con- 
queft of the Spaniards there were no cattle fit 
for draught, either in Mexico or Peru. TIte 
lama was their only bcaft of burden, and its 
ttrangth feems to have been a good deal inferior 
to that of a common afs. The plough was un- 
known among them. They were ignorant of 
the u# of iron. They had no coined money, 
nor any eftablilhed inftrument of comnjerce of 
any kind. Their commerce was carried on by 
barter; AToit of wooden fpade wts their prin- 
.. cipal 
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k‘ Gipa] inliriarant <>£ agriculture.^ Shafpi ftonea 
ferved them for knives and liatscheK to; cut with i 
filh bones and tfac hard fmcws of certain animals 
fcrved diem for needles to lew wkh; and tfaefe 
feem-co have been their principal inftruments of 
trade. ■ In this ftatc of things, it fccms impolTi- 
ble, that cither of thofe empires could have been 
fo much improved or fo well cultivated as at 
prefifnt, when they are plentifully furniflied with 
all forts of European cattle, and when the ule 
of iron, of the plough, and of many of the arts 
of Europe, has been introduced among them. 
But the populoufnels of every country mull: be 
in proportion to the degree of its; improvement 
and cultivation. In fpite of the cruel dcftrudtion 
of the natives which followed the conqueft, thefe 
two great empires are, probablyyitnorc pt^u- 
lous now than they ever were before; and the 
people are furely very different} jifor we mull 
acknowlcd^, I apprehend, that the Spanilh 
creoles are in many refpc<5ts foperior to the 
antient Indians. > . 

After the fettlements of the Spaniards, thati 
of tile Portugueze in Brazil is the okleft of any 
European nation in America. But as for a long 
time after the firft difeoveryi nekhcr gold not^ 
filver mines were found in it, and ’as itaffonied, 
upon' that account, little or no •revenue to iMi 
erbWn, it was for a' ‘king time in argreat rneafin^* 
negleftcdi and during' this ftate of 
grew-'Up to be a great and powerfiid ctrioity. 
While' Portugal ivas under the^'domhuoa of; 
Sp^flp Brazil was attacked by tl^e IDutch^vwhou 
’■ got 
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got poflcflion of feven of -dbc. fbui5t»eo pk 
into which it .ia?dividied. T hey ,cxpt<fted; fdmu 
conquer the other feven, .whenr Portugal! 
covered its independency by the elevation of tber 
family of Braganza to the throne^ The Dutch, 
then, as enemies to the Spaniards, bccanw: 
friends to the Portugueze, who were likewifethei 
enemies of the Spaniards. They agreed, there- 
fore, to leave that part of Brazil, which they, 
had not conquered, to the king of Portugal, 
who agreed to leave that part which they had 
conquered to them, as a matter not worth dif- 
puting about with fuch good allies. But the 
Dutch government foon began to opprefs the 
Portugueze colonifts, who, inflead of amufing 
ihemfelves with complaints, took arms againft 
their new matters, and by their own valour and 
refolution, with the connivance, indeed, but 
without any avowed afliftance from the mother 
country, drove them out of Brazil. The Dutch, 
therefore, finding it impoflible to keep any part 
of the country to themfelves, were contented 
that it fhould be entirely reftored to the crown of 
Portugal. In this colony there are faid to be 
more than fix hundred thoufand people, either 
Portugueze or defeended , from Portugueze,. 
creoles, mulattoes, and a mixed race between 
Portugueze and Brazilians. No one colony in 
America is. fupppfed to contain, fo great a number 
of peopte of European extraction. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth, and during 
the greater part of the fixteemh century, Spain 
and Portugal yrerc the two great naval powers 

upon 
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® ® K upon the ocean; for though, the comitierce of 
Venice extended to every part of Europe, its 
fleets had fcarce ever failed beyond the Medi- 
terranean.' The Spaniards, in virtue of the firft 
difeovery, claimed all America as their own; 
and though they could not hinder fo great a 
naval power as that of Portugal from fettling in 
Brazil, fuch was, at that time, the terror of their 
name, that the greater part of the other nations 
of Europe were afraid to ellablilh themfelves in 
any other part of that great continent. The 
French, who attempted to fettle in Florida, were 
all murdered by the Spaniards. Bi|t the dcclen- 
fion of the naval power of this latter nation, in 
confequence of the defeat or mifearriage of, 
what they called, their Invincible Armada, which 
happened towards the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, put it out of their power to obftruft any 
longer the fettlements of the- other European 
nations. In the courfe of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, therefore, the Englilh, French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Swedes, all the great nations who 
had any ports upon the ocean, attempted to make 
Ibme fettlements ii> the new world. 

The Swedes eflablifhed themfelves in New 
Jerfey; and the number of Swedifli families ftill 
to be found there, fufficiently demonfbrates, that 
this colony was' very likely to predper, had it 
been protefted by the mother country. But 
being negledled by Sweden, it v?a,s foon Iwal- 
lowed up by tlie Dutch colony of New Ttprk, 
■which again, in 1674, fell under the doniiaion 
of the Englilh. 


The 
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The fmall iflands of St. Thomas aOd Sahta' ® a p. 
Cruz are the only countries in the hew' w^ofld — y— j 
that have ever been poflVfl’ed by the Dawfes. 

Thefe little fettlements too were under the go- 
vernment of an exclufive company, which had 
the foie right, both, of purchafing the furplus 
produce of the colonifts, and of fupplying them 
with fuch goods of other countries as they 
wanted, and which, therefore, both in its pur- 
chafes and fales, had not only the power cf op- 
preffing them, but the greatelt temptation to do 
fo. The government of an exclufive company 
of merchaSits, is, perhaps, the worfl; of all go- 
vernments for any country whatever. It was 
not, however, able to Hop altogether the pro- 
grefs of thefe colonies, though it rendered it 
more flow and languid. The late king of Den- 
mark diflfolved this company, and fince that 
time the profperity of thefe colonies has been 
very great. 

The Dutch fettlements in the Weft, as well 
as thofe in the Eaft Indies, were originally put 
under the government of an exclufive company. 

The progrefs of fome of them, therefore, though 
it has been cohfiderable, in comparifon with that 
of almoft any country that has been long peopled 
and' eftablifhed, has been languid and flow in 
comparifon with thit of the greater part of new 
colonies. The colon j’' of Surinam, though very 
coriliderable, is ftili inferior to the greater part 
of the' fugaf colonies of the Other European na- 
‘The Colony of Nova Belgia, now divided 
iflto the two provinces of New York and New 

Jerfey, 
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* would probably bate fbbn ‘ beccJBnie cbn- 

fiKkrablC' tw>, even thoi»gh It - bkd ieiT>ained 
under the government of the Dutch! ^ The-plenty 
and cheapneft of good land are l«ch polyerful 
eauiea^of profperity, that the very - worft govern- 
ment is fcarce capable of checking altogether the' 
efficacy of their operation. The great diftance' 
too from the mother country wouki enable the 
colonifts to evade more or lefs, by fmuggling, 
tl^ monopoly which the company enjoyed againft 
them. At prefent the company allows all Butch 
Ihips to trade to Surinam upmi paying two and a 
half per cent, upon the value of theiR/cargo for 
a licence; and only relcrvcs to itfelfexclufively 
the dirc& trade fixim Africa to America, which . 
qonliils almofb entirely in the Qavc trade. This 
relaxation in the exciufive privileges of the com- 
pany, is probably the principal caiale - of that 
degree of profperity which that colony at prefent 
enjoys. Cura^oa and Euftatia, tlie two prin- 
cipal iflands belongings to the Dutch, free 
ports open to the fhips of all nations ; and this 
freedom, in the midft; of better colonies whofe 
ports are open to thofe of one nation only, has 
been the great caufe of the profperity of thole 
two barren iflands^ 

The French colony of Canada was, during 
the greater part, of the laft century, and.ibinc 
part of the prefent, under the government of an 
exciufive company. Under fo unfavfturable an^ 
adininiftration its progrefs was oeceflarMy very 
flow in comparifon with that of oth<^^ JkCw colo- 
but it became much morejrapid Vtben this - 

company 
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company was , diffolved after the fall 
k called the Miffiffippi fcheme. When theJEug- 
lilh got pofleffion of this' country, they foitad in 
it near double the number of inhabitants which 
father Charlevoix had afligned: to it between 
twenty and thirty years before. That jefuit had 
travelled over the whole country, and had no 
inclination to reprelent it as iefs confiderable than 
!t really was. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was efta- 
blilhed by pirates and free-booters. Who, for a 
long time, neither required the protection, nor 
acknowledged the authority of France^ and 
when that race of banditti became fo lar citizens 
as to acknowledge this authority, it was for a 
long time ncceffary to exercife it with very great 
gentlcnefs. During this period the population 
and improvement of this colony increafed very 
fait. Even the oppreflion of the cxclufive com- 
pany, to which it was for fome time fubjeCled, 
with all the other colonies of France, though 
it no doubt retarded, had not been able to ftop 
its progrefs altogether. The courfc of its pro- 
fperity returned as foon as it was relieved from 
that oppreflion. It is now the moil important 
of the fugar colonies of the Weft Indies, and 
its produce is faid to be greater than that of all 
the Englilh fugar colonies put together. The. 
other fugar colonies of France are in general all 
very thriving. 

But there are no colonies of which the pro- 
gre& has been nctore rapid than that of the Eng- 
in North America. 
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Plenty of good land, and libeny to manage 
their own affairs their own way, leem to be the 
two great caufes of the profperity of all new co- 
lonies. 

In the plenty of good land the Englifli colo- 
nies of North America, though, no doubt, very 
abundantly provided, are, however, inferior to 
thofe of the Spaniards and Portugueze, and not 
fuperior to fome of thofe poffeffed by the Frencfi 
before the late war. But the political inftitu- 
tions of the Englilh colonies have been more fa- 
vourable to the improvement and cultivation of 
this land, than thofe of any of the other three 
nations. 

First, the engrofiing of uncultivated land, 
though it has by no means been prevented alto- 
gether, has been more reftrained in the Englilh 
colonies than in any other. The colony law 
whicE impofes upon every proprietor the obliga- 
tion of improving and cultivating, within a li- 
mited time, a certain proportion of his lands, 
and which, in cafe of failure, declares thofe ne- 
gledted lands grantable to any other perfon ; 
though It has not, perhaps, been very ftri^ly 
executed, has, however, had fome effeft. 

Secondly, in Penfylvania there is no ri^t 
of primogeniture, and lands, like nioveables, 
are divided equally among • all the children 
of the family. In three of the provinces of 
Nw England the oldeft has only a double 
fiiare, as in the Mofaical law. Though in 
thofe provinces, therefore, too g^rat a quan- 
tity of land Ihould fometimes be engroffed by a 

: . - : particular 
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particular individual, it is likely, in the courfe 
of a generation or two, to be fufficiently divided 
again. In the other Englilh colonies, indeed, 
the right of primogeniture takes place, as in the 
law of England. But in all the' Englilh colonies 
the tenure of their lands,' which are all held by 
free focage, facilitates alienation, and the grantee 
of any extenlive traft of land generally finds it 
for his intereft to alienate, as fall as he can, the 
greater part of it, referving only a fmall quit- 
rent. In the Spanilh and Portugueze colonies, 
what is called the right of Majorazzo • takes 
place in the fucceflion of all thofe great eftates to 
which any title of honour is annexed. Such 
eftates go all to one perfon, and are in effeft en- 
tailed and ' unalienable. The French colonies, 
indeed, are fubje€b to the cuftom of Paris, which, 
in the inheritance of land, is much more favour- 
able to the younger children than the law of 
England. But, in the French colonies, if any 
part of an eftate, held by the noble tenure of 
chivalry and homage, is alienated, it is, for a li- 
mited time, fubjeft to the right of redemption, 
either by the heir of the fuperior or by the heir 
of the family j and all the largeft eftates of the 
country are held by fuch noble tenures, which 
neceffarily embarrafs alienation. But, in a new 
colony, a great uncultivated eftate is likely to be 
much more fpeedily divided by alienation than 
iby fuccelEon. The plenty and cheapnefs of 
good land, it has already been obferved, are the 
principal caufes of the rapid profperity of new 
• Jus Majoratus. 
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colonies. TJie engrofling of land, in elFcd, de- 
ftroys this plenty and cheapnefs. The engrofilhg 
of uncultivated land, befidcs, is the greateft ob- 
ftrudtion to its improvement. But the labour 
that is employed in the improvement and culti- 
vation of land affords the greateft arid moft valu- 
able produce to the fociety. The produce of la- 
bour, in this cafe, pays not only its own wages, 
and the profit of the ftock which employs it, but 
the rent of the land too upon which it is em- 
ployed. The labour of the Engliih colonifts, 
therefore, being more employed in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, is likely to afford 
a greater and more valuable produce, than that 
of any of the other three nations, vrhich, by .the 
engroffing of land, is more or lefs diverted to- 
wards other employments. 

Thirdly, the labour of the Engliih colonifts 
is not only likely to afford a greater and more 
valuable? produce, out, in confcquence of the 
moderation of their taxes, a greater proportion of 
this produce belongs to themfelves, which they 
may ftore up and employ in putting into mo- 
tion a ftill greater quantity of labour. The 
Engliih colonifts have never yet contributed any 
thing towards, the defence of the mother coun- 
try, or towards tlie fupport of its civil govern- 
ment. They themfelves, on the contrary, have 
hitherto been defended almoft entirely at the 
expence of the mother country. But the ex- 
pence of fleets and armies is out of all propor- 
tion greater than the neceffary expence of civil 
government. The expenCe of their own civil 

government 
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government has always been very moderate. It vu. 
has generalJy been confined to what was necef- * — ii~»J 
fary for paying competeht falaries to the gover- 
nor, to the judges, and to fome other officers of 
police, and for maintaining a few of the mofl: 
ufeful publick works. The expence of the civil 
eftablilhment of Maffachufett’s Bay, before the 
commencement of the prefent difturbances, ufed 
to be but about 18,000/. a year. That of New 
Hamplhire and Rhode Ifland ^,500 /. each. 

That of Connedlicut 4,000/. That of New 
York and Penfylvania 4,500 /I each. That of 
New Jerfey i,aoo/. That of Virginia and South 
Carolina 8,000/. each. The civil eftablilhment 
of Nova Scotia and Georgia are partly fupported 
by an annual grant of parliament. But Nova 
Scotia pays, befides, about 700c/. a year towards 
the publick expences of the colony j and Georgia 
about 2,500/. a year. All the different civil 
eftablifliments in North America, in fhort, ex- 
clufive of fhofe of Maryland and North Caro- 
lina, of which no exaft account has b*een got, 
did not, before the commencement of the prefent 
ditturbances, coft the inhabitants above 64,700/. 
a year ; an ever memorable example at how 
fmall an expence three millions of people may 
not only be governed, but well governed. The 
meff important part of the cxpence of govern- 
ment, indeed, that of defence and proteftion, 
has conftantly fallen upon the mother country. 

The ceremonial too of the civil government in 
the colonies, upon the reception of a new go'ver- 
■, uphn the opening of a new aflembly, &c. 

• B b j though 
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though fufEckntly decent, is not’ accotttpanied 
■with any expenfive poi'njt’ or parade. Their ec- 
ciefiaftidal government is conduced upon a plan 
equally frugal. Tithes are unknown' among 
them i and their clergy, who are far froi-n being 
numerous, are maintained either by moderate 
ftipcnds, or by the voluntary contributions of the 
people. The power of Spain and Portugal, on 
the contrary, derives fomc fupport from the taxes 
levied upon their colonies. France, indeed, has 
never dra'wn any confidcrable revenue from its 
colonies, the taxes which it levies upon thepn 
being generally fpcnt among them. But the 
colony government of all thcfe three nations is 
condudcd upon a much more expenfive plan, and 
is accompanied with a much more expenfive cere- 
monial. The films fpent upon the reception of a 
new viceroy of Perui for example, have fre-j. 
quently been enormous. Such ceremonials are 
not only real taxes paid by the rich coionifts 
upon thofe particular occafions, but they ferve to 
introduce among them the habit of vianky and 
expence upon all other occafions. They are not 
only very grievous occafional taxes, but they 
contribute to ellablifh perpetual taxes of the 
fame kind ftill more grievous the ruinous taxes 
of private luxury and extravagance* In the co^ 
Ionics of all thofe three nations too the ecclefiaf- 
tical government is extremely oppreflive. Tkhes 
take place in all of them, and are levied with the 
ptmoft rigour in thofe of Spain and Portugal, 
All of them bcfides are opprefled with a numcr 
rqus i:afC6 of friars;; who^ 
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being not only licenfed, but confecrated by reli- ® 
gion, is a moft grievous tax upon the 
people, who arc moft carefully taught that Jt is 
a duty to give, and a very great fin to tefufie 
them their charity. Over and above all thiSi 
the clergy are, in all of them, the greateft eo- 
groflers of land. 

Fourthly, in the difpofal of their furplus 
produce, or of what is over and above their own 
confumption, the Englilh colonies have been 
more favoured, and have been allowed a more 
ex ten five market, than thofe of any other Euro- 
pean nation. Every European nation has en^ 
deavoured more or lefs to monopolize to itfelf 
the commerce of its colonies, and, upon that ac- 
count, has prohibited the ftiips of foreign na- 
tions from trading to them', and has prohibited 
them from importing European goods from any 
foreign nation. But the manner in which this 
monopoly has been exercifed in different nations 
has been very different. 

Some nations have given up the whole com- 
merce of their colonics to an cxclufive company, 
of whom the colonifts were obliged to buy all 
fuch European goods as they wanted, and to 
whom they were obliged to fell the whole of 
their own furplus produce. It was the intereft 
of the company, therefore, not only to fell the 
former as dear, and to buy the latter as cheap as 
poflible, but to buy no more of the latter, even 
at this low price, than what they could difpofe of 
for a very high price in Europe. It was their 
iotcreft, not only to degrade in all cafes the va- 
B b 4 lue 
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Ibrplijjs prodt 3 CC)Of; the colony, but iit 
calcs to diloQuragc and keep down the na-> 
turai inoreale of its quantity. . Of aWi the expe-.- 
dients that can well be contrived;, to Hunt the 
natural rgrovpth of a new colony, that of an ex- 
clufive company is undoubtedly .the moft eC- 
feiSbual. This, howevet, has been die policy of 
Holland^ though their company, in the courfc of 
the prefeht cehtuiy, has given up in many re - 
fpefts the exertion, of their exclufxve privilege. 
This too was the policy of Denmark till the 
reign of the late king. It has occafionally been 
the policy of France, and of late, fince 1755, 
after it had been abandoned by all. other nations, 
on account of its abfurdity, it has become the 
policy of Portugal with regard at leaft to two of 
the principal provinces of Brazil, Fernambuco 
and Marannon. 

Other nations, without eftablilhing an exclu- 
five company, have confined the whole com- 
merce of their colonies to a particular port of 
the mother country, from whence no Ihip: was 
allowed to fail, but either in a fleet and at a par- 
ticular fealbn, or, if fingle, in conlequence of a 
particular licence, which in moft cafes was very 
well paid for. This policy opened, indeed, the 
trade of the colonies to all the natives of the 
mother country, provided they traded from the 
proper port, at the proper feafon, and in the 
proper velTels. But as all the different mer- 
chants, who joined their ftocks in order to, fit 
QUt jthofe licenfed velTcls, would find^it for ti^ir 
intereft to ai 5 t in concert, the trade ,which was 
• carried 
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carried cm in this manner ^ould ncceflarily be vit 
conduced very nearly upon the fame principles; » 
as that of an exclufive company. The profit of 
thofe merchants would be almoft equally exorbi^ 
tant and opprcflive. The colonies would be ill 
fupplied,: and would be obliged both to buy very 
dear,- and to fell very cheap. This, however,: 
till within thefe few years, had always been the 
policy of Spain, and the price of all European 
goods, accordingly, is faid to have been enor- 
mous in the Spanilh Weft Indies. At Quito, 
v/e are told by Ulloa, a pound of iron fold for 
about four and fixpence, and a pound of fteel 
for about fix and nine-pence fterling. But it is 
chiefly in order to purchafe European goods, 
that the colonies part with their own produce. 

The more, dicrefore, they pay for the one, the 
lefs they really get for the other, and the dear- 
nefs of the one is the fame thing with the cheap- 
nefs of the other. The policy of Porfugal is in 
this refpcift the fame as the antient policy of 
Spain, with regard to all its colonies, except 
Fernambuco and Marannoni and with regard to 
thefe it has lately adopted a ftill worfe. 

Other nations leave the trade of their colo- 
nies free to all their fubjefts who may carry it on 
from all the different ports of the mother coun- 
try, and who have occafion for no other licence 
than the' common difpatches of the cuftomhoufe. 

In this cafe the number and difperfed fituation 
of the different traders renders it impoflible for 
them to enter into any general combination, and 
their competition is fufficient to hinder them 

from 
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from making very exorbitant profits. Under fo 
liberal a policy the colonies are enabled both to 
fell their own produce and to buy the goods of 
Europe at a reafonable price. But fince the 
diiTolution of the Plymouth company, when our 
colonies were but in their infancy, this has always 
been the policy of England. It has generally 
too been that of France, and has been uniformly 
fo fmee the diiTolution of what, in England, is 
commonly called their Miffifilppi company. The 
profits of the trade, therefore, which France and 
England carry on with their colonies, though no 
doubt fomewhat higher than if the competition 
was free to all other nations, are, however, by no 
means exorbitant ; and the price of European 
goods accordingly is not extravagantly high in 
the greater part of the colonies of either of thofe 
nations. 

In the exportation of their own furplus pro- 
duce too, it is only with regard to certain com- 
modities that the colonies of Great Britain are 
confined to the market of the mother country. 
Thefe commodities having been enumerated in 
the ad of navigation and in fome other fubfe- 
quent ads, have upon that account been called 
enumerated commodities. The reft are called non- 
enumerated ■, and may be exported diredly to 
other countries, provided it is in Britilh or Plant- 
ation Ihips, of which the owners and three- 
fourths of the mariners are Britilh fubjeds. 

Among the non-enumcrated commodities arc 
fpme of the moll: important produdions of Ame- 
5 rica 
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rica>and the^JWeft Indies ; grain of all forts, ^ p. 
lumber, falt^tovifions, fifh, fugar, and rum. 

Graiw is naturally the firft and principal ob- 
jeft of the culture of all new colonies. By al- 
lowing them a very extenfive market for it, the 
law encourages them to extend this culture much 
beyond the confumption of a thinly inhabited 
country, and thus to provide beforehand an am- 
ple fubfiftence for a continually increafing popu- 
lation. 

In a country quite covered with wood, where 
timber confequently is of little or no value, the 
expence of clearing the ground is the principal 
obfbacle to improvement. By allowing the co- 
lonies a very extenfive market for their lumber, 
the law endeavours to facilitate improvement by 
raifing the price of a commodity which 'would 
otherwife be of little value, and there^ enabling 
them to make fome profit of what would other- 
wife be mere expence. 

In a country neither half-peopled nor half- 
cultivated, cattle naturally- multiply beyond the 
confumption of the inhabitants, and are often 
upon that account of little or no value. But it 
is neceffary, it has already been lliewn, that- the 
price of cattle Ihould bear a certain proportion 
to that of corn before the greater part of the 
lands of any country can be. imjiroved. By al- 
lowing to American cattle, in all lhapes, dead 
and alive, a very extenfive market, the law en- 
deavours t-o raiie the value of a commodity of 
which the high price is fo very eflential to im- 
pifovcinent. The good cfFefts of this liberty, 

however. 
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® ^ howcvtTj mutt be fomcwhat dimiiiilhcd* by the 

4th of George III. c. 15. which puft hides and 
(kins among the enumerated cogumodities, and 
thereby tends to reduce, the value of Amcricah 
cattle. 

To increafe the fhipping and naval power of 
Great Britain, by the extenfion of the filheries of 
our colonies, is an objeft which the legiflature 
feenns to have had almoft conftaiuly in view. 
Thofe fifheries, upon this account, have had all 
the encouragement which freedom can give 
them, and they have flourifhed accordingly. 
The New England fifhery in particular was, be- 
fore the late difturbances, one of the mod im- 
portant, perhaps, in the world. The whale- 
fifhery v/hich, notwithftanding an extravagant 
bounty, is in Great Britain carried on to fo little 
purpofe, that in the opinion of many people 
(which I dl 5 ^ not, however, pretend to warrant) 
the v/holc produce does not much exceed the 
value of the bounties which are annually paid for 
it, is in New England carried on without any 
bounty to a very great extent. Fifh is one of 
rhe principal articles with which the North 
Americans . trade to Spain, Portugal, and the 
Mediterranean. 

Sugar was originally an enumerated commo- 
dity which could be exported only to Great Bri- 
tain. But in 1731, upon a reprefentation of the 
fugar-planters, its exportation was permitted to 
air parts of the world. The reftriftions, how- 
evcTj^with which this liberty was graritedV joined 
to the high price of fugar in Great Britain^ have 

rendered 
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fendered it, in a great meafure, ineiFedtual. ^ yjf ** 
Great Britain and her colonies, ftill continue to 
be almoft the foie market for all the fugar prp- 
duced in the Britifn plantations. Their con- 
fumption increafes fo faft that, though in confer 
quence of the increafing improvement of Jamaica 
as well of the Ceded Iflands, the importation of 
fugar has increafed very greatly within thefe 
twenty years, the exportation to foreign countries 
is faid to be not much greater than before. 

Rum is a very important article in the trade 
which the Americans carry on to tJ^e coaft of 
Africa, from which they bring back negroe flaves 
in return. 

Ip the whole furplus produce of America in 
grain of all forts, in fait provifions and in filh, 
had been put into the enumeration, and thereby 
forced into the market of Great Britain, it would 
have interfered too much with the produce of the 
induftry of our own people. It was probably 
not fo much from any regard to the intereft of 
America, as from a jealoufy of this interference, 
that thofe important commodities have not only 
been kept out of the enumeration, but that the 
importation into Great Britain of all grain, ex- 
cept rice, and of fait provifions, has, in the or- 
dinary ftate of the law, been prohibited. 

The non-enumerated commodities could ori- 
ginally be exported to all parts of the world- 
Lumber and rice, having been once put into the 
enumeration, when they were afterwards taken 
out of it, were confined, as to the European 
market, to the countries that lie fouth of Cape 

Finifterre. 
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* ^ Finifterre. By the 6th of Geoi^e HI. c. 52. all 

non-enumerated commodities were fubjcfted to 
the like reftriftion. The parts of Europe -which lie 
A>uth of Cape Finifterre, are not manufa(fturing 
countries, and we were lefs jealous of the colony 
ftiips carrying home from them any manufactures 
which could interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two forts: 
firft, fuch as are cither the peculiar produce of 
America, or as cannot be produced, or at leaft 
are not produced, in the mother country. Of 
this kind are, melaffes, coffee, cacao-nuts, to- 
bacco, pimento, ginger, whale-fins, raw filk, 
cotton-wool, beaver, and other peltry of Ame- 
rica, indigo, fuftick, and other dying woods ; 
fecondly, fuch as are not the peculiar produce of 
America, but which arc and may be produced in 
the mother country, though not in fuch quan- 
tities as to fupply the greater part of her demand, 
which is principally fupplied from foreign coun- 
tries. Of this kind are all naval ftores, mails, 
yards, and bowfprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, 
pig and bar iron, copper ore, hides and ikins, pot 
and pearl afiies. The largeft importation of 
commodities of the firft kind could not difeourage 
the growth or interfere with the fale of any part 
of the produce of the mother country> By con- 
fining them to the home market, our merchants, 
it was expefted, would not only be enabled to 
buy them cheaper in the Plantations, and con- 
iequently to fell them with a better profit at 
borne, but to eftabliih between the Plantations 
and foreign countries an advantageous carrying 

- trade. 
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trade, of which Great Britain was neceflarily to ^ 
be the center or emporium, as the European 
country into which thofe commodities were firft 
to be imported. The importation of commo- 
dities of the fecond kind might be fo managed 
too, it was fuppofed, as to interfere, not with 
the fale of thofe of the fame kind which were 
produced at home, but with that of thofe which 
were imported from foreign countries ■, becaufe, 
by means of proper duties, they might be ren- 
dered always fomewhat dearer than the former, 
and yet a good deal cheaper than the latter. 

By confining fuch commodities to the home 
market, therefore, it was propofed to difeourage 
the produce, not of Great Britain, but of fome 
foreign countries with which the balance of trade 
was believed to be unfavourable to Great Bri- 
tain. 

The prohibition of exporting from the co- 
lonies, to any other country but Great Britain, 
mafts, yards, and bowfprits, tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, naturally tended to lower the price of 
timber in the colonies, and confequcntly to in- 
creafe the cxpence of clearing their lands, the- 
principal obftacle to their improvement. But 
about the beginning of the prefeht century, in 
1703, the pitch and tar company of Sweden 
endeavoured to raife the price of their commodi- 
ties to Great Britain, by prohibiting their ex- 
portation, except in their own (hips, at their 
own price, and in fuch quantities as they thought 
proper. In order to counteraft this notable 
piece of mercantile policy, and to render herfelf 
' as 
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B o o K ^ much as poflible independent, not only of 
Sw'-eden, but of all the other northern powers. 
Great Britain gave a' bounty upon the importa- 
tion of naval ftores from America, and the effeft 
of this bounty was to raife the price of timber in 
America, much more than the confinement to 
the home market could lower itj and as both 
regulations were enafted at the fame time, their 
joint efFe£t was rather to encourage than to dif- 
courage the clearing of land in America. 

Though pig and bar iron too have been put 
among the enumerated commodities, yet as, 
when imported from America, they are exempted 
from confiderable duties to which they are fub- 
je£b when imported §^m any other country, the 
one part of the regulation contributes more to 
encourage the erection of furnaces in America, 
than the other to difeourage it. There is no 
manufafture which occafions fo great a confump- 
tion of wood as a furnace, or which can contri- 
bute fo much to the clearing of a country over- 
grown with it. 

The tendency of fome of thefe .regulations to 
raife the value of timber in America, and there- 
by to facilitate the clearing of the land, was 
neither, perhaps, intended nor underfeood by 
the legiflature. Though their beneficial effefts, 
however, have been in this refp^d: accidental, 
they have not upon that account been lefs real. 

The moft perfect freedom of trade.is permitted 
between the Britifli colonies of America and the 
Weft Indies, both in the enumerated and in the 
non-cnumcrated commodities. Thofe colonies arc 

now 
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how become fo populous and thriving, that each ^ *’• 

of them finds in fome of the others a great and 
extenfive market for every part of its produce. 

All of them taken together, they make a great 
internal market for the produce of one another. 

The liberality of England, however, towards 
the trade of her colonies has been confined chiefly 
to what concerns the market for their produce, 
cither in its rude ftate, or in what may be called 
the very firfl: ftag’e of manufacture. The more 
advanced or more refined manufactures even of 
rhe colony produce, the merchants and manu- 
facturers of Great Britain chufe to referve to 
themfelves, and have prevailed upon the legifla- 
ture to prevent their eflablilliment in the colo- 
nies, fometimes by high duties, and fometimes 
by abfolute prohibitions. 

While, for example, Mufleovado fugars from 
the Britilh plantations, pay upon importation 
only 6 r. the hundredweight, v/hite fugars 
pay \ l. I r. \d.\ and refined, either double or 
fingle, in loaves 4/. is. ^d, When thofe 
high duties were impofed, Great Britain was 
the foie, and fhe ftill continues to be the prin- 
cipal market to which the fugars of the Britilh 
colonies could be exported. They amount- 
ed, therefore, to a prohibition, at firfl; of clay- 
ing or refining fugar for any foreign market,, and 
at prefent of claying or i*efining it lor th.e marker, 
which takes off, perhaps, more than nine-tenths 
of the whole p.voduce'. The manufacture of clay- 
ing or refining fugar accordingly; though it has 
in all the fugar colonies of FratKe, has 
1. C c becri 
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* been little cultivated in any of thofe of England, 

except for the market of the colonics thcmfelves. 
While Grenada was in the hands of the French, 
there was a refinery of fugar, by claying at 
leaft, upon almoft every plantation. Since it fell 
into thofe of the Englilh, almoft all works of 
this kind have been given up, and there are at 
prefent, Oftober 1773, I am afiured, not above 
two Of three remaining in the ifland. At pre- 
fenr, however, by an indulgence of the cuftom- 
houfe, clayed or refined fugar, if reduced from 
loaves into powder, is commonly imported as 
Mufkovado. 

While Great Britain encourages in America 
the manufadures of pig and bar iron, by ex- 
empting them from duties to which the like 
commodities are fubjed when imported from any 
other country, ftie impoles an abfolute prohibi- 
tion upon the eredion of fteel furnaces and flit- 
mills in any of her American plantations. She 
will not fuffer her colonifts to work in thole more 
refined manufadures even for their own con- 
fumptionj but infills upon their purchafing of 
her merchants and manufadurers all goods of 
this kind which they have occafion for. 

She prohibits the exportation from one pro- 
vince to another by water, and even the carriage 
by land upon horleback or in a cart, of hats, of 
wools and woollen goods, of the produce of 
America j a regulation which effedu ally prevents 
the eftablilhment of any manufadurc of fuch 
commodities for diftant fale, and confines the 
induftry of her colonifts in this way to fuch 

coarfe 
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Coarfe and hpufehold manufaftures, as a private ^ ” a p, 
jfanaily commonly makes for its own ufe> or for 
that of fome of its neighbours in the fame pro- 
vince. 

To prohibit a great people, however, from 
making all that they can of every part of their 
own produce, or from employing their flock and 
induftry in the way that they judge moft advan- 
tageous to themfelves, is a manifeft violation of 
the moft facred rights of mankind. Unjuft, 
however, as fuch prohibitions may be, they have 
not hitherto been very hurtful to the colonies. 

Land is ftill fo cheap, and, confequently, labour 
fo dear among them, that they can import fi'om 
the mother country, almoft all the more refined 
or more advanced manufa<Slures cheaper than 
they could make them for themfelves. Though 
they had not, tlierefore, been prohibited from 
eftablilhing fuch manufadlures, yet in their prefent 
ftate of improvement, a regard to their own in- 
tereft would, probably, have prevented them from 
doing fo. In their prefent ftate of improvement, 
thofe prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping 
their induftry, or reftraining it from any employ- 
ment to which it would have gone of its own 
accord, are only impertinent badges of flavery 
impofed upon them, without any fufiicient rea- 
fon, by the groundlefs jealoufy of the merchants 
and manufadturers of the mother country. In a 
more advanced ftate they might be really op- 
preffive and infupportable. 

Great Britain too, as Ihe confines to her own 
market fomc of the moft important produftions 
C c a of 
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■* K of the colonies, fo in compenfation Ihe gives to 
ibvnte of them an advantage in that market ; 
fometimes by impofing higher duties upon the 
like produftions when imported from other coun- 
tries, and fometimes by giving bounties upon 
their importation from the colonies. In the firft 
way £he gives an advantage in the home-market 
to the fugar> tobacco, and iron of her own co- 
lonics, and in the fecond to their raw filk, to 
their hemp and flax, to their indigo, to their 
naval ftores, and to their building-timber. This 
fecond way of encouraging the colony produce 
by bounties upon importation, is, fo far as I 
have been able to learn, peculiar to -Great Bri- 
tain. The firft is not, Portugal does not con- 
tent herfelf with impofing higher duties upon 
the importation of. tobacco from any other 
country, but prohibits it under the fevereft pe- 
nalties. 

W iTH regard to the importation of goods from 
Europe, England has likewile dealt more libe- 
rally with her colonies than any other nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almoft always the 
half, generally a larger portion-, and fometimes 
the whole of the duty which is paid upon the im- 
portation of foreign goods, to. be drawn back 
upon their .exportation to any foreign country. 
No independent foreign country, it was eafy tO' 
forefee, would receive them if they came to it 
loaded with the heavy duties to which almoft all 
foreign goods are fubjedted on their importation 
into Great Britain. Unlefs, therefore, fome 
part of thofe duties was drawn back upon ex- 
I portation,. 
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^ortation, there was an end of the carrying 
trade; a trade fo much favoured by the nncr- 
cantile fyftem. 

Our colonies, however, are by no means 
independent foreign countries; and Great Britain 
having aflumed to herfelf the exclyfivc right of 
fupplying them with all goods from Europe, 
might have forced them (in the fame manner as 
other countries have done their colonies) to re- 
ceive fuch goods, loaded with all the fame 
duties which they paid in the mother country. 
But, on the contrary, till 1763, the fame draw- 
backs were paid upon the exportation of the 
greater part of foreign goods to our colonies 
as to any independent foreign country. In 
1763, indeed, by the 4th of Geo. III. c. 15. 
this indulgence was a good deal abated, and it 
was enafted, That no part of the duty called 
“ the old iubfidy Ihouid be drawn back for any 

goods of the growth, production, or manu- 
“ faCture of Europe or the Eall Indies, which. 

Ihould be exported from this kingdom to aisy 
** Britilh colony or plantation in America; 
** wines, white callicoes and inuflins excepted.” 
Before this law, many different forts of foreign 
goods might have been bought cheaper in the 
plantations than in the mother country; and 
fome may ftill. 

Of the greater part of the regulations con- 
cerning the colony trade, the merchants who 
carry it on, it muft be cbferved, have been the 
principal advifers. We muft not wonder, there- 

C c 3 
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fore, if, in the greater ^art of them, their in- 
tereft has been more confidered than either that 
of the colonies or that of the mother country. 
In their exclufive privilege of fupplying the colo- 
nies with all the goods which they wanted from 
Europe, and of purchafing all fuch parts of their 
furplus produce as could not interfere with any 
of the trades which they themfelves carried on at 
home, the intereft of the colonies was facrificed 
to the intereft of thofe merchants. In allowing 
the fame drawbacks upon the re-exportation of 
the greater part of European and Eaft India 
goods to the colonies, as upon their re-expor- 
tation to any independent country, the in- 
tcreft of the mother country was facrificed to it, 
even according to the mercantile ideas of that 
intereft. It was for the intereft of the merchants 
to pay as little as pofiible for the foreign goods 
which they fent to the colonies, and, conle- 
quently, to get back as niuch as pofiible of the 
duties which they advanced upon their importa- 
tion into Great Britain. They might thereby 
be enabled to fell in the colonies, either the fame 
quantity of goods with a greater profit, or a 
greater quantity with the fame profit, and, con- 
fequently, to gain fomething either in the one 
way or the other. It was, likewife, for the in- 
tereft of the colonies to get all fuch goods as 
cheap and in as great Sundance as pofiible. 
But this might not always be for the intereft of 
the mother country. She might frequently 
fuffer both in her revenue, by giving back a 

great 
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great part of the duties -which had been pai4, upon ^ p. 
the importation of fuch goods j and in her manp- 
fadures, by being underfold in the colony mar- 
ket, in confequence of the eafy terms upon which 
foreign manufaftures could be carried thither by 
means of thofe drawbacks.' The progrefs of the 
linen manufadure of Great Britain, it is com- 
monly fiid, has been a good deal retarded by 
the drawbacks upon the re-exportation of Ger- 
man linen to the American colonies. 

But though the policy of Gre^t Britain with 
regard to the trade' of her colonics has been 
diftated by the farne mercantile fpirit as that of 
other nations, it has, however, upon the whole, 
been lefs illiberal and opprelTive tliajj rhat of any 
of them. 

In every thing, except their foreign trade, 
the liberty of the Englifh colonifts to manage 
their own affairs their own v/ay is complete. It 
is in every refpeft equal to that of their fellow- 
citizens at home, and is fecured in the fame 
manner, by an affembly of the reprefentatives of 
the people, who claim the foie riglit of impofing 
taxes for the fupport of the colony government. 

The authority of this affembly over-awes the 
executive power, and neither the meaneff nor 
the moft obnoxious colonift, as long as he obeys 
the law, has any thing to fear from the refent- 
ment, either of the governor, or of any other 
civil or military officer in the province. The 
colony affemblies, though, like the houfe of 
commons in England, they are not always a very 
xqual reprefentation of the people, yet they ap- 

C c 4 proach 
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p o o K proach more nearly to that cliarafterj and as the 
executive power either has not the means to 
corrupt them, or, on account of the fupport 
which it receives from the mother country, is 
not under the neceflity of doing fo, they are per- 
haps in gcperai more influenced by the inclina- 
tions of their conftituents. The councils, which, 
in the colony legiflatures, correfpond to the 
Houfe of Lords in Great Britain, are not com- 
pofed of an hereditary nobility. In fome of the 
colonies, as in three of the governments of New 
England, thofe councils are not appointed by 
the king, but chofen by the reprefen tatives of 
the people. In none of the Englifli colonics is 
there any hereditary nobility. In all of them, 
indeed, as in all other free countries, the de- 
fcendant of an old colony family is more re- 
fpecled than an upftart of equal merit and for- 
tune : but he is only more refpedled, and he has 
no privileges by which he can be troublefome to 
his neighbours, Before the commencement of 
the prefent diflurbances, the colony aflemblies 
had not only the legiflative, but a part of the 
executive power. In Connefticut and Rhode 
Ifland, they elede.d the governor. In the other 
colonies they appointed the revenue officers who 
colledted the taxes iinpofed by thofe refpediye 
alTemblies, to whom thofe officers were imme- 
diately refppnfible. There is more equalityj 
^hereibre, among the Englifh colonifts than 
among the inhabitants of the mother country. 
Their manners are more republican, and their 
go\ einments, thofe of three of the provinces of 

New 
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New England in particular, have hitherto been q ^ a 
more republican too. 

The abfolute governments of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and France, on the contrary, take place in 
their colonies; and the diferetionary powers, 
which fuch governments commonly delegate to 
all their inferior officers are, on account of the 
great diftance, naturally exercifed tiicre witli 
more than ordinary violence. Under all abfo- 
lute governments there is more liberty in the 
capital than in any other part of the country,. 

The fovereign himfelf can never have either in- 
tereu: or inclination to pervert the order of 
jufticc, or to epprefs the great body of the 
people. In the capital his prefence over-awes 
more or lefs all his inferior officers, who in the 
remoter provinces, from whence the complaints, 
of the people are lefs likely to reach him, can 
cxercife their tyranny with much more fafety, 

JJut the European colonies in America are more 
remote than the moil diltant provinces of the 
greateft empires which had ever been knowm 
before. The government of the Englilh colonics 
is perhaps the only one 'which, fmee the world 
began, could give perfedt fecuriry to the inha- 
bitants of fo very dillant a province. The ad- 
miniftration of the French colonies, however, 
has always been condudted with more gentlc- 
nefs and moderation than that of the S}>anifli and 
Portuguefe. T'liis fuperiority of condi’dl is fuit- 
able both to tlie charadVer of the French nation, 
and to what forms the charadler of every nation, 
the nature of their government, which though 

arbitrary 
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• arbitrary .and violent in comparifoa with that of 

Great Britain^ is legal and free in cpn>pariroa 
with thofe of Spain and Portugal; 

It is in the progrefs of the, North American 
colonies, however, that the fopcriority of the 
Englifli poKcy chiefly appears. The progrefs of 
the ftJgar colonies of France has been at kafl: 
equal, perhaps fuperior, to that of the greater 
part of thofe ' of England ; and yet the fugar 
colonies of England enjoy a free government 
■nearly of the fame kind with that which takes 
places in her colonies of North America. But 
the fugar colonics of France are not difeouraged, 
like thofe of England, from refining their own 
fugar j and, what is of ftill greater importance, 
the genius of their government naturally intro- 
duces a better management of their negro flaves. 

In all European colonies the culture of the 
fugar-cane is carried on by negro Haves. The 
conftitution of thofe who have been born in the 
temperate climate of Europe could not, it is fup- 
pofed, fupport the labour of digging the ground 
Tjnder the burning fun of the Weft Indies ; and 
the culture of the fugar-cane, as it is managed 
at prefent, is all hand labour, though, in the 
opinion of many, the drill plough might be in- 
troduced into it with great advantage. But, as 
the profit and fuccefs of the cultivation which 
is carried on by means of cattle, depend very 
much upon the good management of thofe cat- 
tle ; fo the profit and fuccefs of that which is 
carried on by flaves, muft depend equally upon 
the good m^agement of thofe flaves j and in the 

good 
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^od rnanagetfterit 6f their flaves the French 
pianters, 1 think it is generally allowed, arc fu- 
perior to the Englifh. The law, fo far as k 
gives fome weak protedion to the flave againft 
the violence of his mailer, is likely to be better 
executed in a colony where the government is 
in a great meafure arbitrary, than in one where 
it is altogether free. In every country where the 
unfortunate law of flavery is eftablilhed, the 
magiftrate, when he protefts the flave, inter- 
meddles in fome meafure in the management of 
the private property of the mailer; and, in a 
free country, where the mailer is perhaps either 
a member of the colony alTcmbly, or an elcdlor 
of fuch a member, he dare not do this but with 
the greatell caution and circumfpeftion- The 
refpeA which he is obliged to pay to the mailer, 
renders it more difficult for him to proteft the 
flave. But in a country where the g^ernment 
is in a great meafure arbitrary, where it is ufual 
for the magiftrate to intermeddle even in the 
management of the private property of indi- 
viduals, and to fend them, perhaps, a lettre de 
cachet if they do not manage it according to his 
liking, it is much ealier for him to give fome 
protedlion to the flave j and common humanity 
naturally difpofes him to do fo. The proteiftion 
of the magiftrate renders the flave lefs con- 
temptible in the eyes of his mailer, who is 
thereby induced to confider him with more re- 
.gard, and to treat him, with more gentlenefs. 
Gentle ufage renders the flave not only more 
faithful, but more intelligent, and therefore, 

' upon 
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upon a double account^ mor? u/cful, H& 
proaches more to the condition of a free fei-vanr, 
and may poflels fome degree of integrity and 
attachment to his matter’s iotercft, virtues which 
frequently belong to free fervants, but which 
never can bjclong to a flaye, who is treated as. 
flayes commonly are in countries where the matter 
is perfectly free and fecure* 

That the condition of a flave is better under 
an arbitrary than under a free government, is, I 
believe, fupported by the hiftory of all ages and 
nations. In the Roman hiftory, the firft time 
wc read of the magiftrate interpofing tp protect 
the flave from the violence of his matter, is 
under the emperors. When Vedius Pollio, in 
the prefence of Auguftus, ordered one of his 
flaves, who had committed a flight fault, tp be 
cut into pieces and thrown into his fifh pond in 
order to ttpd his filhes, the emperor commanded 
him, with indignation, to emancipate imme' 
diately, not only that flave, but all the others 
that belonged to him. Under the rcpublick no 
magiftrate could have had authority enough to 
protcift the flave, much lefs to punilh the matter. 

The ftock, it is to be obferved, which has 
improved the fugar colonies of France, par- 
ticularly the great colony of St. Domingo, has 
been raifed almoft entirely from the gradual im- 
provement and cultivation of thofe colonies. It 
has been almoft altogether the produce of the 
foil and of the induftry of the colonifts, or, what 
comes to the fame thing, the price of that pro- 
duce gradually accumulated by good manage- 
ment. 
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and cifiployrid in riiifing a ftill greater ^ 
produce. But the ftock which has improved and t 
cultivated tKe fugar colonics of England has, a 
great part of it, been fent out from England, 
and has by no means been altogether the pro- 
duce of the foil and induftry of the colonifts. 
The profperity of the Englilh fugar colonies has 
been, in a great rfteafurc, owing to the great 
riches of England, of which a part has over- 
flowed, if one may fay fo, upon thofe colonies. 
But the profperity of the fugar colonies of France 
has been entirely owing to the good condud; of 
the colonifts, which muft therefore have had 
fome fliperiority over that of the Englilh j and 
this fuperiority has been remarked in nothing 
fo much as in the good management of their 
flaves. 

Such have been the general outlines of the 
policy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies. 

The policy of Europe, therefore, has very 
little to boaft of, either in the original eftabiilh- 
menr, or, fo far as concerns their internal go- 
vernment, in the fubfcquent profperity of the 
colonies of America. 

Folly and injuftice feem to have been the 
principles which prefided over and direfted the 
firft project of eftablilhing thofe colonies; the 
folly of hunting after gold and filver mines, and 
the injuftice of coveting the poflefiion of a coun- 
try whofe hamnlefs natives, far from having ever 
injured the people of Europe, had received the 

firft 
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® firft adventurers with every mark of kindnefs an^ 

hofpitality. 

The adventurers, indeed, who formed feme 
of the later eftabliihmcnts, joined, to the chi- 
merical projedt of finding gold and filver mines, 
other motives meure reafonahle and more laud- 
able; but even thefe motives do very little 
honour to the policy of Europe. 

The Englifli puritans, reftrained at home, 
fled for freedom to America, and cftablilhed 
there the four governments of New England. 
Tlie Englifh catholicks, treated with much 
greater injuftice, cftablilhed that of Maryland; 
the Quakers, that of Penfylvania. The Portu- 
guefe Jews, perfecuted by the inquifition, ftript 
of their fortunes, and banilhed to Brazil, intro- 
duced, by their example, fome I'ort of order 
and induftry among the tranlported felons and 
ftrUmpets, by whom that colony was originally 
peopled, and taught them the culture of the 
fugar-cane. Upon all thefe different occafions 
it was, not the wifdom and policy, but the dif- 
order and injuftice of the European governments, 
which peopled and cultivated America. 

In effedluating fome of the moft important of 
thefe eftablilhments, the different governments 
of Europe had as little merit as in projecting 
them. The conqueft of Mexico was the project, 
not of the council of Spain, but of a governor 
of Cuba; and it was effeCtuated by the fpiritof 
the bold adventurer to whom it was entrufted, 
in fpite of every thing which that governor, who 

foon 
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foon repented of having trufted fuch a perfon, ^ p. 
could do to thwart it. The conquerors of Chili u— 
and Peru, and of almoft all the other Spanifli 
fettlements upon the continent of America, car- 
ried out with them no otlier publkk encourage- 
ment, but a general permiilion to make fettle- 
ments and conquefts in the name of the king of 
Spain. Thofe adventures were all at the private 
rilk and expence of the adventurers. The go- 
vernment of Spain contributed fcarce any thing 
to any of them. That of England contributed 
as little towards efFeftuating the eftablilhment of 
fome of its molt important colonies in North 
America. 

When thofe eftablilhments were effedluated, 
and had become fo confiderable as to attradl the 
attention of the mother country, the firft regu- 
lations which ftie made with regard to them had 
always in view to fecure to herfelf the monopoly 
of their commerce; to confine their market, and 
to enlarge her own at their expence, and, con- 
fequently, rather to damp and difeourage, than 
to quicken and forward the courfe of their pro- 
fperity. In the different ways in which this mo- 
nopoly has been exercifed, confifts one of the 
molt effential differences in the policy of the dif- 
ferent European nations with regard to their 
colonies. The beft of tliem all, that of England, 
is only fomewhat lefs illiberal and opprefllve than 
that of any of the reft. 

In what way, therefore, has the policy of 
Europe contributed either to the firft eftablilh- 
ment, or to the prefent grandeur of the colonies 

9 of 
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* of America ? In one way, and in one way or 
it has contributed a good deal. Magna 
Mater t It bred and- formed the men who were 
capable of atchieving fuch great actions, and of 
laying the foundation of fo great an empire; and 
there is no other quarter of the world of which 
the policy is capable of forming, or has ever 
actually and in faft foymed fuch men. The co- 
lonies owe to the policy of Europe the education 
and great Views of their active and enterprizing 
founders; and fomc of the greatefi and moft im- 
portant of them, fo far as concerns their internal 
government, owe to it fcarce any thing elfe. 

Part Third. 

Of the Advantages which Europe has derived from 
the Dijc every of America, and from that of a 
Paffage to the Eajl Indies hy the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

C U C H are the advantages which the colonies 
of America have derived from the policy of 
Europe. 

What arc thofe which Europe has derived 
from the difeovery and colonization of America? 

Those advantages may be divided, firft, into 
the general advantages which Europe, cdnliderecU 
as one great country, has derived from th^e 
great events ; and, fecondiy, into the particular 
ad vantages wliich each colonizing country has 
derived from the colonies which particularly be- 

long 
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The general advantages ’whith* Europe, tori- 
fidercd as one great country, has* deriTed frdifi 
the difcovery and csoloriization’of America, cori- 
fift, firft, in the inCreale of its "enjoyments ; andi 
fecondly, in the augmentation of its induftry. 

The fUrpius prbducc of America, imported 
into Europe, furnifiies the inhabitants of this 
great continent with a variety of commodities 
which they could not otherwife have pofTefTed, 
feme for conveniency and ufe, fome for pkafure, 
and fome for ornament, and thereby contributes 
to increafe their enjoyments^ 

The difeovery and colonization of America, 
it will readily be allowed, have contributed to 
augment the induftry, firft, of all the! countries 
which trade to it direftly ; fuch as Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and England ; and, fecondly, of 
ill thofe which, without trading to it directly, 
fend, through the medium of other countries, 
goods to it of their own produce j fuch as Auf- 
trian Flanders, arid fome provinces of Germany, 
which, through the medium of the countries be- 
fore mentioned, fend to it a confiderable quan- 
tity of linen and other goods. All fuch coun- 
tries have evidently gained a more extenfive 
market ' for their furplus produce, and muft con- 
4eqi|s<ilff have been encouraged to increafe its 
quantity. 

* But, that thofe great events ftiould likewife 
liave contributed to encourage the induftry of 
countries, fuch as Hungary and Poland, which. 

VoL. II. D d may 
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■ ^ may never, perhaps, have feat a fingle coranao- 

dity of their own produce to America, is not, 
perhaps, altogether fo evident. That thofe events 
have done fo, however, cannot be doubted. 
Some part of the produce of America is con- 
fumed in Hungary and Poland, and there is 
fome demand there for die fugar, chocolate, and 
tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. But 
thofe commodities muft be purchafed with fome- 
thing which is either the produce of the induftry 
of Hungary and Poland, or with fomething 
which had been purchafed with fome part of that 
produce. Thofe commodities of America are 
new values, new equivalents, introduced into 
Hungary and Poland to be exchanged there for 
the furplus produce of thofe countries. By being 
carried thither they create a new and more ex- 
tenfive market for that furplus produce. They 
raife its value, and thereby contribute to encou- 
rage its increafe. Though no part of it may 
ever be carried to America, it may be carried to 
other countries which purchafe it with a part of 
their lhare of the furplus produce of America j 
and it may find a market by means of the cir<ju- 
lation of that trade which was originally put into 
motion hy- the furplus produce pf Anwrica. 

Those great events, may . even have contri- 
buted to increafe the enjc^ipents, . and to :|iug- 
mcnt the indqjfiry of uoimtrijBs which, not only 
never fent any commodities to hut 

never received any frorn it. JEryen fuqh counmcs 
may have received a greater-abupdaijLce of 
commodities from countries of whit^^die furplus 

produce 
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|>ro<Juce had been augmented by means of the 
American trade. This greater abundance, as it 
muft neceflarily have increafed their enjoyments, 
fo it muft likewife have augmented their induf- 
try. A greater number of new equivalents of 
fome kind or other muft have been prefented to 
them to be exchanged for the furplus produce of 
that induftry. A more extenfive market muft 
have been created for that furplus produce, fo as 
to raife its value, and thereby encourage its in* 
creafe. The mals of commodities annually 
thrown into the great circle of European com- 
merce, and by its various revolutions annually 
diftributed among all the different nations com- 
prehended within it, muft have been augmented 
by the whole fuiplus produce of America. A 
greater lhare of this greater mafs, therefore, is 
likely to have fallen to each of thofe nations, to 
have increafed their enjoyments, and augmented 
their induftry. 

The exclufive trade of the mother countries 
tends to diminilh, or, at leaft, to keep down be- 
low what they would otherwife rife to, both the 
enjoyments and induftry of all thofe nations in 
general, and of the American colonies in parti- 
cular. It is a dead weight upon the a£l;ion of 
one of the great fprings which puts into motion 
a great part of the bufineis of mankind. By ren - 
dering the colony produce dearer in all other 
countries, it leffens its conlump^ioh, and thereby 
crampa the in'duftry of the colonics, and both the 
enjoymenW and the induftry of all other coun- 
tries, which both enjoy left when they pay more 
-4 D d a for 
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® K for what they enjoy, and produce lefs when they 
get lefs for what they produce. By rendering 
the produce of all other countries dearer in the 
colonies, it cramps, in the fame manner, the in- 
duftry of all other countries, and both the enjoy- 
ments and the induftry of the colonies. It is a 
clog which, for the fuppofed benefit of fome par- 
ticular countries, embarrafles the pleafures, and 
encumbers the induftry of all other countries; 
but of the colonies more than of any other. It 
not only excludes, as much as poffible, all other 
countries from one particular market j but it 
confines, as much as poffible, the colonics to one 
particular market: and the difference is very 
great between being excluded from one particu- 
lar market, when all others are open, and being 
confined to one particular market, when all 
others are Ihut up. The furplus produce of the 
colonies, however, is the original fource of all 
that increafe of enjoyments and induftry which 
lEurope derives from the difeovery and coloniza- 
tion of America ; and the exclufive trade of the 
mother countries tends to render this fource 
much lefs abundant than it otherwife would be, 

. The particular advantages which each colo- 
nizing country derives from the colonies which 
particularly belong to it, arc of two different 
kinds ; firft, thofe common advantages which 
every empire derives from the provinces fubjeft 
to its dominion j and, fecondly, thofe peculiar 
advantages which arc fuppofed to refult from 
provinces of fo very peculiar a nature as the 
European colonies of America, 
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The common advantages which every empire ® **• 

■derives from the provinces fubjedt to its domi^ 
nion, confift, firft, in the military force which 
they furnilh- for its defence j and, fecondly, in 
the revenue which they furnifh for the fupport of 
its civil government. The Roman colonies fur^ 
niflied occafionally both the one and the other. 

The Greek colonies, fometimes, furnifhed a mi- 
litary force ; but fcldom any revenue. They 
feldom acknowledged themfelves fubjedt to the 
dominion of the mother city. They were gene- 
rally her allies in war, but very fcldom her fub- 
jedls in peace. 

The European colonies of America have never 
yet furnifhed any military force for the defence 
of the mother country. Their military force has 
never yet been fufficient for their own defence j 
and in the different wars in which the mother 
countries have been engaged, the defence of 
their colonies has generally occafioned a very 
coniidcrablc diftraiSion of the military force of 
thofe countries. In this refpedl, therefore, all 
the European colonies have, without exception, 
beep a caufe rather of weaknefs than of ftrength 
to their refpedtive, mother countries. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal only have 
contributed any revenue towards the defence of 
the pjother country, or the fupport of her civil 
government. The taxes which have been levied 
upon thofe of other European nations, upon 
thofe of England in particular, have feldom been 
equal, tp the expence laid , out upon them in time 
and never fufficient to defray that 
P d 3 which 
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they occafioned in time of war. Such 
colonies, therefore, have been a fource of expence 
and not of revenue to th^h refpeftive mother 
countries. 


T HE advantages of fuch colonies ^o their re- 
fpeflive mother countries, cqnfift altogether in 
thofe peculiar advantages which are fuppofed to 
refultfrom provinces of fo very pecuHar a nature 
as the European colonies of America ; and the 
exclufive trade, it is acknowledged, is the foie 
fource of all thofe peculiar advantages. 

In confequence of this exclufive trade, all that 
part of the furplus produce of the Englilh colo- 
nies, for example, which confifts in what are 
called enumerated commodities, can be fcnt to 
no other country but England. Other countries 
muft afterwards buy it of her. It muft be 
cheaper therefore in England than it can be in 
any other country, and muft contribute more tq 
increafe the enjoyments of England, than thofe 
of any qther country. It muft likewife contri- 
bute more to encourage her induftry. F'or all 
thofe parts of her own furplus produce which 
England exchanges for thofe enumerated com- 
modities, Ihe muft get a better price than any 
other countries can get for the like parts of 
theirs, when they exchange them for the fame 
commodities. The manufa6;ures of England, 
for example, will purchafe a greater quantity of 
the fugar and tobacco of her own colonies, than 
the like manufactures of other countries can pur- 
chafe of that fugar and tobacco. So far, there- 
fore, as the manufactures of England and thofe 
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of other countries are both to be exchanged for 
the fugar and tobacco of the Englifh colonies> 
this fuperiority of price gives an encouragement 
to the former, beyond what the latter can in 
thefe circumftances enjoy. The exclufive trade 
of the colonies, therefore, as it diminifhes, or, at 
leaft, keeps down below what they would other- 
wife rife to, both the enjoyments and the induftry 
of the countries which do not poflefs it ; lb it 
gives an evident advantage to the countries 
which do poflefs it over thofe other countries. 

This advantage, however, will, perhaps, be 
found to be rather what may be called a rela- 
tive than an abfolute advantage ; and to give a 
fuperiority to the country which enjoys it, rather 
by deprefling the induftry and produce of other 
countries, than by raifing thofe of that particu- 
lar country above what they would naturally rife 
to in the cafe of a free trade. 

T HE tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, by means of the monopoly which Eng- 
land enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper to 
England than it can do to France, to whom 
England commonly fells a conliderable part of 
it. But had France, and all other European 
countries been, at all times, allowed a free trade 
to Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco of thofe 
colonies might, by this time, have come cheaper 
than it aAually does, not only to all thofe other 
countries, but likewife to England. The pro- 
duce of tobacco, in confequence of a market fo 
much more extenfive than any which it has 
luitherto enjoyed, might, and probably would, by 

IP d 4 this 
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® ^ timej have been fo much increafcd as to rc-^ 

V— 'ii> duce the profits of a tobacco plantation to their 
natural level with thofe of a corn plantation, 
•which, it is fuppofed, they are ftill fomewhat 
above. The price of tobacco might, and pro- 
bably would, by this time, have fallen fomewhat 
lower than it is at prefent. ■ An equal quantity of 
the commodities either of England, or of thofe 
other countries, might have purchafed in Mary- 
land and Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco 
than it can do at prefent, and, confequently, 
have been fold there for fo much a better price. 
.So far as that weed, therefore, can, by its cheap- 
nefs and abundance, increafe the enjoyments or 
augment the induftry either of England or of any 
other country, it would, probably, in the cafe of 
a free trade, have produced both thefe effefts in 
fomewhat a greater degree than it can do at pre- 
fent. England, indeed, would not in this cafe 
have had any adyantagp over other countries. 
She might have bought the tobacco of her colo- 
nies fomewhat cheaper, and, confequently, have 
fold fome of her own commodities fomewhat 
dearer than fhe actually does. But Ibe could 
neither have bought the one cheaper nor fold the 
.other dearer than any other copntry might have 
done. She might, perhaps, have gained an ab- 
folute, but Ihe would certainly have loft a rcla- 
•tive advantage. 

In order, however, to obtain this relative ad- 
.vantage in the colony trade, in order to execute 
the invidious and malignant projedt of excluding 
as much as poffible other nations from any Ihare 
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in it, England, there are very probable reafons ^ 
for believing, has not only facrificed a part of ■ ■ 

the abl'olute advantage which flie, as well as 
every other nation, might have derived from that 
trade, but has fubjedled herfelf both to an abfo- 
lute and to a relative difa^vantage in almofc 
every other branch of trade. 

When, by the a£b of navigation, England 
affumed to herfelf the monopoly of the colony 
trade, the foreign capitals which had before been 
employed in it were neceffarily withdrav/n from 
it. The Englilli capital, which had before car- 
ried on but a part of it, was now to carry on tJie 
whole. The capital which had before fupplied 
the colonies with but a part of the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, was now all that was 
employed to fupply them with the whole. But 
it could not fupply them with the whole, and the 
goods with which it did fupply them were necef- 
farily fold very dear. The capital which had 
before bought but a part of the furplus produce 
of the colonies, was now all that was employed 
to buy the whole. But it could not buy the whole 
at any thing near the old price, and, therefore, 
whatever it did buy it neceffarily bought very 
cheap. But in an enrployment of capital in 
which the merchant fold very dear and bought 
very cheap, the profit iiiuft have been very great, 
and much above the ordinary level of profit in 
other branches of trade. This fuperiority of 
profit in the colony trade could not fail to draw 
from other branches of trade a part of the capital 
which had before been employed in them. But 
t^is revulfion o( capital, as it mujfi have gra- 
dually 
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of the ad of navigation, accordingly, the colony 
trade has been continually incrcafing, -while 
many other branches of foreign trade, particu- 
larly of that to other parts of Europe, have been 
continually decaying. Our manufadures for 
foreign fale, inftead of being fuited, as before 
the ad of navigation, to the neighbouring market 
of Europe, or to the more dillant one of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea, 
have, the greater part of them, been accommo- 
dated to the ftill more diftant one of the colonics, 
to the market in which they have the monopoly, 
rather than to that in which they have many 
competitors. The caufes of decay in other 
branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew 
Pecker and other writers, have been fought for 
in the excefs and improper mode of taxation, in 
the high price of labour, in the increafe of 
luxury, &c. may all be found in the over-growth 
of the colony trade. The mercantile capital of 
CJreat Britain, though very great, yet not being 
infinite j and though greatly increafed fince the 
ad of navigation, yet not being increafed in the 
fame proportion as the colony trade, that trade 
could not pofTibly be carried on without with- 
drawing fome part of that capital from other 
branches of trade, nor confequently without fome 
decay of thofe other branches. 

England, it muft: be obferved, was a great 
fradifig country, her mercantile capital was yery 
great and likely to become ftill greater and 
greater every day, not only before the ad of na- 
vigation had eftabliflied the monopoly of the 

colony 
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colony trade, but before that trade was very con- 
fiderable. In the Dutch war, during the go- 
vermnent of Cromwel, her navy was fuperior to 
that of Holland j and in that which broke out 
in the beginning of the reign of Charles 11. it 
was at leaft equal, perhaps fuperior, to the united 
navies of France and Holland. Its fuperiority, 
perhaps, would fcarce appear greater in the pre- 
fent times ; at leaft if the Dutch navy was to 
bear the fame proportion to the Dutch com- 
merce now jyhich it did then. But this great 
naval power could not, in either of thofe wars, 
be owing to the a6l of navigation. During the 
firft of them the plan of that act had been but 
juft formed j and though before the breaking out 
of the fecond it had been fully enaifted by legal 
authority} yet no part of it could have had time 
to produce any confiderable effeft, and leaft of ; 
all that part which eftabliftied the exclufive trade ’ 
to the colonies. Both the colonies and their i 
trade were inconfiderable then in comparifoq of , 
what they are now. The ifland of Jamaica yra^,, 
an unwholefome defert, little inhabited, and lefs,. 
cultivated. New York and New Jerfey w'ere in, 
the pofleffion of the Dutch: the half of Sr.. 
Chriftopher’s in that of the French.,. , The ifland . 
of Antigua, the two Carolines, Penfylvauia, 
Georgia, and Nova Scotia, were not pianted. 
Virginia, Maryland, and New England were 
planted; and though they were very thriving 
colonies, yet there was not, perh,<ips,. at. that , 
time either in Europe or America a .finglc perfpn 
who forefaw or even fufpedled the rapid progrefs 

which 
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■tt'hich they have fincc made in wealth, popiila- ^ 
tion and improvement. The ifland of Barbadoes, 
in Ihort, was the only Britilh colony of any con- 
fequence of which the condition at that time 
bore any refemblaice to what it is at prefent. 
The trade of the colonies, of which England, 
even for fome time after the aft of navigation, 
enjoyed but a part (for the aft of navigation was 
not very ftriftly executed till feveral years after 
it was enafted), could not at that time be the 
caufc of the great trade of Englandf nor of the 
great naval pov/er which was fupported by that 
trade. The trade which at that time fupported 
that great naval power was the trade of Europe, 
and of the countries which lie round the Medi- 
terranean fea. But the fhare which Great Bri- 
tain at prefent enjoys of that trade could not fup- 
port a.ny fuch great naval power. Had the 
growing trade of the colonies been left free to all 
nations, whatever Ihare of it might have fallen 
to Great Britain, and a very confiderable lhare 
would probably have fallen to her, muft have 
been all an addition to this great trade of which 
Ihe was before in polTeffion. In confequence of 
the monopoly, the increafe of the colony trade 
has not fo much occafioned an addition to the 
trade which Great Britain had before, as a total 
change in its direftion. 

Secondly, this monopoly has neceflarily con- 
tributed to keep up the rate of profit in all 
the different branches of Britilh trade higher than 
it naturally would have been, had all nations 
been allowed a free trade to the Britilh colonics. 

The 
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® ^ The monopoly of the colony trade, as it ne-* 

ceffarily drew towards that trade a greater pro- 
portion of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would have gone to it of its own accord j fo by 
the expulfion of all foreign capitals it neceffarily 
reduced the whole quantity of capital employed 
in that trade below W’hat it naturally would have 
been in the cafe of a free trade. But, by leflen- 
ing the competition of capitals in that branch of 
trade, it neceffarily raifed the rate of profit in 
that branch. By leffening too the competition 
of Britilh capitals in all other branches of trade, 
it neceffarily raifed the rate of Britilh profit in 
all thofe other branches. Whatever may have 
been, at any particular period, fince the cfta- 
blilhment of the aft of navigation, the ftate or 
extent of the mercantile capital of Great Britain, 
the monopoly of the colony trade muft, during 
the continuance of that ftate, have raifed the 
ordinary rate of Britilh profit higher than it 
otherwife would have been both in that and in 
all the other branches of Britilh trade. If, lln'ce 
the eftablilhment of the aft of navigation, the 
ordinary rate of Britilh profit has fallen eonlidcr- 
ably, as it certainly has, it muft have fallen ftill 
lower, had not the monopoly eftabliihed by that 
aft contributed to keep it up. 

But whatever raifes in any country the ortfi- 
nary rate of profit higher than it otherwile would 
be, neceffarily fubjefts that country both to an 
abfolute and to a relative difadvantage in ot^cry 
branch of trade of which Ihc has not the thbrio- 
poly. ; 

• It 
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It fubjefts her to an abfolute diladvantage; ^ 
becaufe in fuch branches of trade her merchants 
cannot get this greater profit, without felling 
dearer than they otherwife would do both the 
goods of foreign countries which they import 
into their own, and the goods of their own coun- 
try which they export to foreign countries. Their 
own country muft both buy dearer andfell dearer; 
muft both buy lefs and fell lefs ; muft both enjoy 
Icfs and produce lefs, than fhe otherwife would do. 

It fubjedls her to a relative difadvantage ; be- 
caufe in fuch branches of trade it fets other coun- 
tries which are not fubjefl: to the fame abfolute 
difadvantage, cither more above her or lefs below 
her than they otherwife would be. It enables 
them both to enjoy more and to produce more in 
proportion to what £he enjoys and produces. It 
renders their ftjperiority greater or their inferi- 
Qrity lefs than it otherwife would be. By raifing 
the price of her produce above what it otherwife 
would be, it enables the merchants of other 
countries to underfell her in foreign markets, and 
.. thereby to juftle her out of almoft all thofe branches 
of trade, of which fhe has not the monopoly. 

Ous, rnerch?jits frequently complain of the 
-.jiigh wages of Britifh labour as the caufe of their 
manufadtures being underfold in foreign markets; 
but they are filent about the high profits of ftock. 
f They complain of the extravagant gain of other 
j people ; but they fay nothing of their own. The 
..high profits, ol^Ihitifli ftock, however, may con- 
tribute tpwsurds raifing the price of Britifli manu- 
fadlures in many cafes as much, and in feme per- 
haps more, than the high wages of Britiih labour. 

5 . It 
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It is in this mann«T that ihe capital of Great: 
Britain, one may juRly fay, has partly b^rgn 
drav/n and partly been driven from the greater 
part of the different branches of trade of which 
fhe has not the. monopoly; from the trade of 
I^Lirope in particular, and from that of the coun- 
tries which lie round the Mediterranean fea. 

It has partly been drawn from thofe branches 
of trade ; by the attrafiion of fuperior profit in 
the colony trade in confequence of the continual 
increafe of that trade, and of the continual in- 
fufiiciency of the capital which had carried it on 
one year to carry it on the next. 

It has partly been driven from them ; by the 
advantage which the high rate of profit, efta- 
bliflted in Great Britain, gives to other countries, 
in all the different branches of trade of which 
Great Britain has not the monopoly. 

As the monopoly of the colony trade has 
drawn from thofe other branches a part of the' 
Britifh capital which would otherwife have been 
employed in them, fo it has forced into them 
many foreign capitals which would never have 
gone to them, had they not been expelled from 
the colony trade. In thofe other branches of 
trade it has diminifhed the competition of Britifh 
capitals, and thereby raifcd the rate of Britifh 
profit higher than it otherwife would have been. 
On the contrary, it has increafed the competi- 
tion of foreign capitals, and thereby fiink the 
rate of foreign profit lower than it otherwife ■ 
would have been. Both in the one way Und in ' 
the other it muft evidently have fubjefted Great 
- Brrtaift 
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feritam to a relative difadvantage in all thofe ^ 
other branches of trade. 

The colony trade,,however> it may perhaps be 
faid, is moire advantageous to Great Britain than 
any others, and the monopoly, by forcing into 
that trade a greater proportion of the capital of 
Great Britain than what would, otherwife have 
gone to it, has turned that capital into an em- 
ployment more advantageous to the country 
than any other which it could have found. 

The moft advantageous erhploymcht of any 
capital to the country to which it belongs, is 
that which maintains there the greateft quantity 
of produeftive labour, and increales the mbft the 
annual produce of the land and labour of that 
country. But the quantity of produftive labour 
which any capital employed in the foreign trade 
of confumption can maintain, is exadlly in pro- 
portion, it has been Ihewn in the fecond book, 
to the frequency of its returns. A capital of a 
thoufand pounds, for example; employed in a 
foreign trade of confumption^ of which the re- 
turns ate made regularly once in the year, can 
keep in conftant employment, in the country to 
which it belongs, a quantity of produdlive la- 
bour eq,ual to what a thoufand pounds can 
niaintain there for a yean If the returns are 
made twice or thrice in the year, it can keep in 
Conftant employrnent a quantity of produftive 
labour equal to what two or three thoufand 
pounds can maintain there for a year. A foreign 
trade of confumption carried on with a neigh- 
bouring, is, upon this account, in general, more 

VoL. II. E e fdvantagcou*' 
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* advantageous than one carried on with a dillant 

fc — v- ’ country ; and for the fame reafon a direft fo- 
reign trade of confumption, as it has likewife 
been Ihewn in the fecond book, is in general 
more advantageous than a round-about one. 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, fo far 
as it has operated upon the employment of the 
capital of Great Britain, has in all cafes forced 
fome part of it from a foreign trade of confump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one car- 
ried on with a more diftant country, and in many 
cafes from a dired foreign trade of confumption 
to a round-about one. 

First, the monopoly of the colony trade has 
in all cafes forced fome part of the capital of 
Great Britain from a foreign trade of confump- 
tion carried on with a neighbouring, to one car- 
ried on with a more diftant country. 

It has, in all cafes, forced fome part of that 
capital from the trade vyith Europe, and with the 
countries which lie round the Mediterrainean fea, 
to that with the more diftant regions of America 
and the Weft Indies, from which the returns are 
neceffarily lefs frequent, not only on account of 
the greater diftance, but on account of the pecu- 
liar circumftances of thofe countries. New co- 
lonies, it has already been obferved, are always 
underftocked. Their capital is always much 
lefs than what they could employ with great pro- 
fit and advantage in the improvement and culti- 
vation of their land. They have a conftant de- 
mand, therefore, for more capital than they have 
of their own i and, in order to fupply the defi- 
ciency 
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ciency of their own> they endeavour to borrow as 
much as they can of the mother country^ to 
whom they are, therefore, always in debt. The 
moft common way in which the' colonifts cqn- 
tradt this debt, is not by borrowing upon bond 
of the rich people of the mother country, though 
they fometimes do this too, but by running as 
much in arrear to their correfpondents, who fup- 
ply them with goods from Europe, as thofe cor- 
refpondents will allow them. Their annual re- 
turns frequently do not amount to more than a 
third, and fometimes not to fo great a proportion 
of what they owe. The whole capital, therefore, 
which their correfpondents advance to them is 
feldom returned to Britain in lefs than three, and 
lometimes not in lefs than four or five years. But 
a Britifh capital of a thoufand pounds, for ex- 
ample, which is returned to Great Britain only 
once in five years, can keep in conftant employ- 
ment only one-fifth part of the Britilh induftry 
tirhich it could maintain if the whole was re- 
turned once in the year ; and, inftead of the 
quantity of induftry which a thoufand pounds 
could maintain for a year, can keep in conftant 
employment the quantity only which two hun- 
dred pounds can maintain for a year. The 
planter, no doubt, by the high price which he 
pays for the goods from Europe, by the intereft 
upon the bills which he grants at diftant dates, 
and by the commiffion upon the renewal of thofe 
which he grants at hear dates, makes up, and 
probably more than makes up, all the lofs which 
his correfpondent can fuftain by this delay. But, 

E e a though 
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* ^iv though he may make up the lofs of his corre- 
t-— , I fpondent, hri cannot make up that of Great Bri- 

tain. In a trade of •Which the returns are very 
diftant, the pfofit 6f the merchant may be as 
great or greater than ih cne in ■which they are 
very freqheht and near ; but the advantage of the 
country in which he refides, the quantity of pro- 
duftive labour cbnftantly maintained there, the 
annual produce of the land and labour muft al- 
ways be rriuch lefs. That the returns of the 
trade to America, afid ftill more thofe of that to 
the Weft Indies, are, in general, not only more 
diftant, but more irregular, and more uncertain 
too, than thofe of the trade to any part of Eu- 
rope, or even of th6 countries \4rhich lie round 
the Mediterraheah' fea, will readily be allowed, 
I imagine, by evfery body who has any experi- 
ence of thofe different branches of trade. 

Secondly, the monopoly of the colony trade 
has, in many cafes, forced fo'me part of the capi- 
tal of Great Britain from a diredt foreign trade 
of confumption, into a round-about one. 

Among the enumerated commodities which 
can be fent to no other market but Great Bri- 
tain, there are feveral of which the quantity 
exceeds very much the confumption of Great 
Britain, and of which a part, therefore, muft be 
exported to other countries. But this cannot be 
done without forcing fome part of the capital of 
Great Britain into a round-about foreign trade 
of confumption. Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, fend annually to Great Britain upwards 
of ninety-fix thoufand hogfheads of tobacco, and 

the 
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the conlumption of Great Britaiq is fiii^ not to 
exceed fourteen thoufand. Upwards of eighty- 
two thoufand hpgftieftds, theirefore, muft be ex- 
ported to other countries, to France, to Holland, 
and to the pountrigs which lie round the Baltick. 
and Mediterranean feas. But, that part of the 
capital of Great Britain which brings dioft 
eighty-two thoufand hogfheads to Great ]Britain, 
which re-exports them from thence to ^hofc 
other countries, and which brings back from 
thofe other countries to Great Britain either 
goods or money in return, is employed in a 
round-about foreign trade of confumption ; and 
is neceflarily forced into this employment in or- 
der to difpofe of this ^reat furplus. If we would 
compute in how many years the whole of this 
capital is likely to come back to Great Britain, 
we muft add to the diftance of the American re- 
turns that of the returns from thofe other coun- 
tries. If, in the direft foreign trade of con- 
fumption which we carry on with America, the 
whole capital employed frequently does not 
cofne back in lefs than three or four years ; the 
whole capital employed in this round-about one 
is not likely tq pome back in lefs than foqq or 
five. If the one can keep in conftant emplqy- 
ment but a third or a fourth part of the, domef- 
tick induftry which could be maintained by ^ 
capital returned once in the year^ the other can 
keep in conftant employment but a fourth or a 
fifth part of that induftry. At fome of the out- 
ports a credit is commonly given to thofe fo- 
reign correfpondents to whom they ei^ort their 
E e 3 tobacco. 
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® ^ tobacco. At the port of I^ndon, indeed, it is 

commonly fold for ready money. The rule is, 
fFeigh and fay. At the port of London, there^ 
fore, the final returns of the whole round-about 
trade are more diftant than the returns from 
America by the time only which the goods 
may lie unfold in the warehoufe ; where, how- 
ever, they may fometimes lie long enough. But, 
had not the colonies been confined to the market 
of Great Britain for the fale of their tobacco, 
very little more of it would probably have come 
to us than what was neceffary for the home con- 
fumption. The goods which Great Britain pur- 
chafes at prefent for her own confumption with 
the great furplus of tobacco which fhc exports to 
other countries, fhe would, in this cafe, probably 
have purchafed with the immediate produce of 
her own induftry, or with fome part of her own 
manufaftures. That produce, thofe manufac- 
tures, inftead of being almoft entirely fuited to 
one great market, as at prefent, would probably 
have been fitted to a great number of fmaller 
markets. Inftead of one great round-about fo- 
reign trade of confumption. Great Britain would 
probably have carried on a great number of 
fmall direft foreign trades of the fame kind. On 
account cf the frequency of the returns, a part, 
and, probably, but a fmall partj perhaps not 
above a third or a fourth, of the capital which at 
prefent carries on this great round-about trade, 
might haye been fufEcieht t6 carry on all thofe 
fma!! direct ones, might have kept in conftant 
cmploymciit an equal quantity of Britifh indul- 
6 try. 
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ny, and have equally fupported the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of Great Britain, 
All the purpofes of this trade being, in this man- 
ner, anfwered by a much fmallcr capital, there 
would have been a large fpare capital to apply to 
other purpofes ; to improve the lands, to in- 
creafe the manufadlures, and to extend the com- 
merce of Great Britain ; to come into competi- 
tion at leaft with the other Britifh capitals em- 
ployed in all thofe different ways, to reduce the 
rate of profit in them all, and thereby to give to 
Great Britain, in all of them, a fuperiority over 
other countries ftill greater than what Ihe at pre- 
fen t enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade too has 
forced fome part of the capital of Great Britain 
from all foreign trade of confumption to a carry- 
ing trade j and, confequently, from fupporting 
more or lefs the induftry of Great Britain, to be 
employed altogether in fupporting partly that of 
the colonies, and partly that of fome other coun- 
tries. 

The goods, for example, which are annually 
purchafed with the great furplus of eighty-two 
thoufand hogfheads of tobacco annually re- 
exported from Great Britain, .are not all con- 
fumed in Great Britain. Part of them, linen 
from Germany and Holland, for example, is re- 
turned to the colonies for their particular con- 
fumption. But, that part of the capital of Great 
Britain which buys the tobacco with which this 
linen is afterwards bought, is neceffarily with- 
drawn from fupporting the induftry of Great 
E e ^ Britain^ 
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* Britain, to be cmplt^yed altogether in fupport;- 

ing, partly that of the colonics, and partly that 
of the particular countries who pay for this 
tobacco with the produce of their own in- 
duftry. 

Th 2 monopoly of the colony trade befides, by 
forcing towards it a much greater proportion of 
the capital of Great Britain than what would na- 
turally have gone to it, ieems to have broken 
altogether that natural balance which would 
otherwifc have taken place among all the differ- 
ent branches of Britilh induftry. The induftry 
of Great Britain, inftead of being accommodated 
to a great number of fmall markets, has been 
principally fuited to one great market. Her 
commerce, inftead of running in a great number 
of fmall channels, has been taught to run prin- 
cipally in one great channel. But the whole 
fyftem of her induftry and commerce has thereby 
been rendered lefs fecure ■, the whole ftate of her 
body politick lefs healthful, than it otherwifc 
would have been. In her prefent condition. 
Great Britain refembles one of thofe unwhole- 
fomc bodies in which fome of the vital parts are 
overgrown, and which, upon that account, are 
liable to many dangerous difordcrs fcarce inci- 
dent to thofe in which all the parts are more 
properly proportioned. A fihall ftop in that 
great blood-veffel, which has been artificially 
fwelled beyond its natur^ dlmenfions, and 
through which an unnatural proportion of the 
induftry and commerce of the country has been 
forced to circulate, is very likely to bring on 
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the moft dangerous diforders upon the whole ® 
body politick. The expeftation of a rupture v.— ^ 
with the colonies, accordingly, has ftruck the 
people of Great Briwin with more terror thah 
they ever ^ Spanifli armada, or a French 

invafion. It was this terror, whether well or ill 
grounded, which rendered the repeal of the 
ftamp a£t, among the merchants at leaft, a po- 
pular meafure. In the total exclufion from the 
colony market, was it to laft only for a few 
years, the greater part of our merchants ufed to 
fancy that they forefaw an entire ftop to their 
trade; the greater part of our mafter manu- 
fafturers, the entire ruin of their bufinefs; and 
the greater part of our workmen, an end of their 
employment. A rupture with any of our neigh- 
bours upon the continent, though likely too to 
occafion fome ftop or interruption in the em- 
ployments of fome of all thefe different orders of 
people, is forefeen, however, without any fuch 
general ernotion. The blqod, of which the cir- 
culation is ftopt in fome of the fmallcr veftcls, 
eafily difgorges itfelf into the greater, without 
occafioning any dapgerous diforder ; but, when 
it is ftopt in any of the greater yeffels, convul- 
ftons, apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and 
unavoidable confequences. If but; one of thofe 
overgrown manufa(ftures, which by means either 
of bounties, or of the monopoly of the home and 
colony markets, have been artificially raifed up 
to an unnatural height, finds fome fmall ftop or 
interruption in its employment, it frequently oc- 
a mutiny and diforder alarming to go- 
vernment. 
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* *^iv ^ vernment, and embarraffing even to tlie deli- 
berations of the legiflature. How great, there- 
fore, would be the diforder and confufion, it was 
thought, which mult necelTarily be occafioned by 
a fudden and entire Hop in the employment of fa 
great a proportion of our principal manufac- 
turers ? 

Some moderate and gradual relaxation of the 
laws v/hich give to Great Britain the exclufive 
trade to the colonies, till it is rendered in a great 
meafure free, feems to be the only expedient 
which can, in all future times, deliver her from 
tills danger, which can enable her or even force 
her to withdraw Ibme part of her capital. from 
this overgrown employment, and to turn it, 
though with lefs profit, towards other employ- 
ments ; and which, by gradually diminifhing 
one branch of her induftry and gradually increaf- 
ing all the reft, can by degrees reftore all the 
different branches of it to that natural, healthful, 
and proper proportion which perfeft liberty ne- 
ceffarily eftablifhes, and which perfect liberty can 
alone preferve. To open the colony trade all at 
once to all nations, might not only occafion fome 
tranfitory inconveniency, but a great permanent 
lofs to the greater part of thofe whofe induftry 
or capital is at prefent engaged in it. The fud- 
den lofs of the employment even of the fhips 
which import the eighty-two thoufand hogf- 
heads of tobacco, which are over and above the 
confumption of Great Britain, might alone be 
felt very fenfibly. Such are the unfortunate ef- 
fects of all the regulations of the mercantile 

fyftem ! 
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fyftem ! They not only introduce very danger- c 
ous diforders into the ftate of the body politick, 
but diforders which it is often difiBcult to re- 
medy, without occafioning, for a time at leaft, 
Aill greater diforders. In what manner, there- 
fore, the colony trade ought gradually to be 
opened j what are the reftraints which ought firft, 
and what are rhofe which ought laft to be talcen 
awayj or in what manner the natural fyftem. of 
perfeft liberty and juftice ought gradually to be 
reftored, we muft leave to the wifdom of future 
ftatefmen and legiflators to determine. 

Five different events, unforefeen and un- 
thought of, have very fortunately concurred to 
hinder Great Britain from feeling, fo fenfibly as 
it was generally expedted Ihe would, the total 
exclufion which has now taken place for more 
than a year (from the firft of December, 1774) 
from a very important branch of the colony 
trade, that of the twelve affociated provinces of 
North America. Firft, thofe colonies, in pre- 
paring themfelves for their non-importation 
agreement, drained Great Britain completely of 
all the commodities which were fit for their 
market: fecondly, the extraordinary demand of 
the Spanifh Flora has, this year, drained Ger- 
many and the North of many commodities, linen 
in particular, which ufed to come into compe- 
tition, even in the Britifh market, with the ma- 
nufadlures of Great Britain: thirdly, the peace 
between Ruffia and Turkey has occafioned an 
extraordinary demand from the Turkey market, 
which, during the diftrefs of the country, and 

while 
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a Ruffian fleet was cruizing in the Archi- 
pelago, had been very poorly fupplied u^fbufthly, 
the demand of the north of Europe for the ma- 
uufadures of Gr«at Britain, has been increafing 
from year to year for fome time paft: and, 
fifthly, the late, partition and confequential pa- 
cification of Poland, by opening the market of 
that great country, have this year ^ded an ex- 
traordinary demand from thence to the increafing 
demand of the North. Thefe events are all, 
cxcfipt the fourth, in their nature tranfitoty and 
accidental, and the cxclufion from fo important 
a branch of the colony trade, if unfortunately it 
Ihould continue much longer, may ftill occafion 
fome degree of diftrefs. This diftrefs, however, 
as it will come on gradually, will be felt much 
lefs feverely than if it had come on all at once; 
and, in the mean time, the induftry and capital 
of the country may find a new employment and 
direftion, fo as to prevent this diftrefs from ever 
rifing to any confiderable height. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, therefore, 
fo far as it has turned towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of Great Britain than 
what would otherwife have gone to it, has in all 
cafes turned it, from a foreign trade of con- 
fumption with a neighbouring, into one with a 
more diftant countiy; in many calcs, from a 
diredt foreign trade of confumption, into a 
round-about one; and in fome cafes, from all 
foreign trade of confumption, into a carrying 
trade. It has in all cafes, therefore, turned it, 
from a diredion in which it would have main- 
tained 
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tained a greater quantity of produftivc labour, ^ 
into one, in which it can maintain a much fmaller 
quantity. By fuiting, befides, to one particular 
market only, fo great a part of the induftry and 
commerce of Great Britain, it has rendered th^ 
whole ftate of that induftry and commerce more 
precarious and lefs feeure, than if their produce 
had been accommodated to a greater variety of 
markets. 

We muft carefully diftinguilh between the 
effefts of the colony trade and thofe of the mono- 
poly of that trade. The former are always and 
neceffarily beneficial; the latter always and ne- 
ceffarily hurtful. But the former are fo bene- 
ficial; that the colony trade, though fubjeft to a 
monopoly, and notwithftanding the hurtful efFedls 
of that monopoly, is ftill upon the whole bene- 
ficial, and greatly beneficial; though a good deal 
lefs fo than it otherwife would be. 

The effeft of the colony trade in its natural 
and free ftate, is to open a great, though diftant 
market for fuch parts of the produce of Britifh 
induftry as may e?cceed the demand of the markets 
hearer home, of thofe of Europe, and of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea. 

In its natural and free ftate, the colony trade, 
without drawing from thofe markets any part of 
the produce which had ever been fenc to them, 
encourages Great Britain to increafe the furplus 
continually, by coptinually prefenting new equi- 
valents to be exchanged for it. In its natural 
and free ftate, the colony trade tends to increafe 
tl;ie quantity of produfbive labour in Great 

Britain, 
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Britaiiij but without altering in any relpedt the 
direftion of that which had been employed there 
before. In the natural and free ftate of the 
colony trade, the competition of all other nations 
would hinder the rate of profit from rifing above 
the common level either in the new market, or 
in the new employment. The new market, 
without drawing any thing from the old one, 
would create, if one may fay fo, a new produce 
for its own fupply; and that new produce would 
conftitute a new capital for carrying on the new 
employment, which in the fame manner would 
draw nothing from the old one. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, on the 
contrary, by excluding the competition of other 
nations, and thereby raifing the rate of profit 
both in the new market and in the new employ- 
ment, draws produce from the old market and 
capital from the old ernployment. To augment 
our lhare of the colony trade beyond what it 
otherwife would be, is the avowed purpofe of 
the monopoly. If our fhare of that trade were 
to be no greater with, than it would have been 
without the monopoly, there could have been 
no reafon for eftabliftiing the monopoly. But 
whatever forces into a branch of trade of which 
the returns are flower and more diftant than thofe 
of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of the capital of any country, than* 
what of its own accord would, go to that branch, 
necelTarily renders the whole quantity of pro- 
duftive labour annually maintained .there, the 
whole annual produce of the land and labour of 

that 
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that country, Icfs than they otherwife would be. ^ 
It keeps down the revenue of the inhabitants of 
that country, below what it would naturally rife 
to, and thereby diminilhes their power of ac- 
cumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, 
their capital from maintaining fo great a quan- 
tity of produiftive labour as it would otherwife 
maintain, but it hinders it from increafing fo 
fall as it would otherwife increafe, and confe- 
quently from maintaining a ftill greater quantity 
of produftive labour. 

T HE natural good efFefts of the colony trade, 
however, more than counterbalance to Great 
Britain the bad effeds of the monopoly, fo that, 
monopoly and all together, that trade, even as it 
is carried on at prefenr, is not only advantageous, 
but greatly advantageous. The new market and 
the new employment which are opened by the 
colony trade, are of much greater extent than 
that portion of the old market and of the old 
employment which is loft by the monopoly. 
The new produce and the new capital which has 
been created, if one may fay fo, by the colony 
trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater quan- 
tity of produftive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulfion 
of capital from other trades of which the returns 
are more frequent. If. the colony trade, how- 
ever, even as it is carried on at prefent is advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, it is not by means of 
the monopoly, but in fpite of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufadtured than for the 
rude produce of Europe, that the colony trade 

opens 
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® ^ 6pens »M€W market. Agriculture ia the proper 

» — ^ bufinefs of all new colonies f a bulinefs which 
the. cheapnefs of land renders more advantageous 
than anj&other. They abound, therefore, in the 
rude prodttce of larid^ and inftead of importing 
it from Othef countries,, they have generally a 
large furplus to export. In new cOloniesi agri- 
culture either draws hands from all other em- 
ployments, or keeps them from going to any 
other employment. There are few hands to 
fpare for the neceffary, and none for the orntf- 
mentai mariufadtures. The greater part of the 
manufa£tures of both kinds, they find it cheaper 
to purchafe of other countries than to make for 
therfifelves. It is chiefly by encouraging the 
manufactures of Europe, that the colony trade 
indirectly encourages its agricukute. The ma- 
nufacturers of Europe, to whom that trade gives 
employment, cohftitute a new market for the 
produce of the land} and the moft advantageous 
of all markets} the home market for the corh 
and cattle, for the bread and butchers-meat of 
Europej is thus greatly extended by means of 
the trade to America* 

But that the monopoly of the trade of popu- 
lous and thriving colonies is not alone fufficient 
to efiabliih, or even to maintain manufactures in 
any country, the examples of Spain aftd Portugal 
fufficicntly demonftrate. Spain and Portugal 
were manufacturing countries before they had 
any confiderabie colonies. Since the]^had 
richeft and moft fertile in the worlds 
both ceafed to be fo. 
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In Spain and Portugal, the bad cffefts of the ^ a p» 
monopoly, aggravated by other caufes, have, 
perhaps, nearly overbalanced the natural good 
efFefts of the colony trade. Thefe caufes feem 
to be, other monopolies of different kinds j the 
degradation of the value of gold and filver below 
what it is in moft other countries; the cxclufion 
from foreign markets by improper taxes upon 
exportation, and the narrowing of the home 
market, by ftill more improper taxes upon the 
tranfportation of goods from one part of the 
country to another; but above all, that irregular 
and partial adminiftration of juftice, which 
often protefts the rich and powerful debtor from 
the purfuit of his injured creditor, and which 
makes the induftrious part of the nation afraid 
to prepare goods for the confumption of thofe 
haughty and great men, to whom they dare not 
refufe to fell upon credit, and from whom they 
arc altogether uncertain of repaymehti 

In England, on the contrary, the natural 
good effefts of the colony trade, afiiftcd by other 
catifes, have in a great mcafiire conquered the 
bad effefts of the monopoly. 'I'hcfe caufes feem 
to be, the general liberty of trade, which, not- 
withftanding fome reftraints, is at leaf: equal, 
perhaps fuperior, to what it is in any other 
country; the liberty of exporting, duty free, 
almoft all forts of goods which are the produce 
of domeftick induftry, to almoft any foreign 
country; and what, perhaps, is of ftill greater 
importance, the unbounded liberty of tranfport- 
ing them from any one part of our own country 
VoL. II. ■ Ff to 
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any bthei, vr'iEhout being obliged to give any 
account to any publick office, •without being' 
liable to queftibn or examinatiott of any kind j- 
■t but above all, that equal and impartial admini- 
ftration of juftice which renders the rights of the 
ibeanefl: Britifh fubjedt rcfpeftable to Che greateft, 
and which, by fectning to every man the fiaiits 
of his own induitry,. gives the greateft 'and 
moft efFeftual encotiragement to every fort of 
induftry. 

If the nianufadures of Great Britain, how- 
ever, have been advanced, as they certainly 
have, by the colony trade, it has not been b^ 
rteans of the monopoly of that trade, but in* 
Ipitc of the monopoly. The elfeft of the mono- 
poly has been, not to augment tlie quantity, but 
to alter the quality and fhape of a part of the 
manufadtures of Great Britain-,, and to accom- 
modate to a market, from which the returns are 
flow and diftanr, what -w'ould othcr’wdfe have been 
accommodated to one from which the returns 
are frequent and near. Its effeft has confe- 
quently been to turn a part of the capital of 
Great Britain from an employment in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of 
mantffafiuring induftry, to one in Virhich it 
maintains a much ftrialler, and thereby to di- 
rnihifiij inftead of ihcreafihg, the whole quantity 
of fhatiufaftaririg induftry main-ta-med in Great’ 

Brifaiti.' - ■■■■ ’ ’ 

TffE rhbno’pory of the- coJony trade,, thereforei- 
Jike all the other mean and malighant’ex|jed'iehtf 
of the’Tnercaatili' fyftem, depreffes the induftry 

of 
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of all other countries, byt chiefly that of the ® 
colonies, without in the leail incrcafing, but on 
the, contrary diminilhing, that of the country in 
whofe favour it is eftabliflied. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that 
country, whatever may at any particular time be 
the extent of that capital, from maintaining fo 
great a quantity of produftive labour as it would 
otherwife maintain, and from affording fo great 
a revenue to the induflrious inhabitants as it 
would otherwife afford* But as capital can be 
increafed only by favings from revenue, the mo- 
nopoly, by hindering it from affording fo great 
a revenue as it would otherwife afford, neceflarily 
hinders it from incrcafing fo fail as It would 
otherwife increafe, and confequently from main- 
taining a ftill greater quantity of produftive 
labour, and affording a ftill greater revenue to 
the induftrious inhabitants of that country. One 
great original fource of revenue, therefore, the 
wages of labour, the monopoly muft neceffarily 
have rendered at all times lefs abundant than it 
otherwife would have been. 

By railing the rate of mercantile profit, the 
monopoly difeourages the improvement of land. 
The profit of improvement depend? upon the 
difference between What the land aftually pro- 
duces, and what, by the application of a certain 
capital, it can be made to produce. If this 
difference affords a greater profit than what can 
be drawn from an equal capital in any mercantile 
employment,, the improvement of land will draw 
capital from all. mercantile employments. If 
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BOOK the profit is lefs, mercantile employments will 

V -J - draw capital from the improvement of land. 

Whatever therefore raifes the rate of mercantile 
profit, either klTcns the fuperiority or increafes 
the inferiority of theprofit of improvement j and 
in the one cafe hinders capital from going to im- 
provement, and in the other draws capital from 
it. But by' difeouraging improvement, the mo- 
nopoly necelTarily retards the natural increafe of 
another great original fource of revenue, the rent 
of land. By raifing the rate of profit too the 
Uionopoly necclliirily keeps up the market rate 
of interell: liiglier than it otherwife would be. 
But the price of land in proportion to the rent 
which it affords, the number of years purchafe 
which is commonly paid for it, neceflarily falls 
as the rate of interell rifes, and rifes as the rate 
of interell falls. The monopoly, therefore, hurts 
the interell of the. landlord two different ways, 
by retarding the natural' increafe, firll, of his 
rent, and fecondly, of the price which he would 
get for his land in proportion to the rent which 
it affords. 

. The monopoly indeed, raifes the rate of mer- 
cantile profit, and thereby augments fomewhat 
the gain of our merchants. But as it obllrudls 
the natural increafe of capital, it tends rather to 
diminilli than t,o increafe the fum total of the 
revenge which the inhabitants of tlie couptry 
derive from the profits of ftockj a fmall profit 
upon a great capital generally afforfiing a greater 
revenue than a great profit upon a finaU ope. 
The mopopoly raifes the rate of profit, but it 

hihdcrs 
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Iiindcrs the fumof profit from rifing fo high as it ® ”, 
otherwife would do. 

All the originai fources of revenue, the wages 
of labour, the rent of land, and the profits of 
ftock, the monopoly renders much lefs abundant 
than they otherwife would be. To promote the 
little intereft of one little order of men in, one 
country, it hurts the intereft of all other orders 
of men in that country, and of all men in all 
Other countries. 

It is folely by raifing the ordinary rate of profit 
that the monopoly cither has proved or could 
prove advantageous to any one particular order 
of iTicn. But befides all the bad effefts to the 
country in general, which have already been men- 
tioned as neceffarily refulting from a high rate of 
profit ; there is one more fatal, perhaps, than 
all thefe put together, but which, if we may 
judge from experience, is infeparably connefted 
with it. The high rate of profit feems every 
where to deftroy that parfimony which in other 
circumftances is natural to the characber of the 
merchant. When profits are high, that fober 
virtue feems to be fuperfluous, and expenfivc 
luxury to fuit better the affluence of his fituation. 

But the owners of the great mercantile capitals 
are neceffarily the leaders and conduftors of the 
whole induftry of every nation, and their example 
has a much greater influence upon the manners 
of the whole induftrious part of it than that of 
any other order of men. If his employer is at- 
tentive and parfimonious, the workman is very 
likely to be fo too j but if the matter is diffolute 
F f 3 and 
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^ and dirorderly, the fervant who fhapes KIs w'orlc 
according to the pattern which his mafter pre- 
fcribes Ito him, will lliape his jife too accoitl\ng 
to. tlie.eK^mple which lie fets him. Accumula- 
tion is. thus prevented. in the hands of ,all thofe 
who are naturally the moll difpofed to accumu- 
late ; and the fund's dcflined for the maintenance 
of . produdtive labour receive no a\igmentation 
from the revenue of thofe who ought naturally 
to augment them the moh'. I'hc capital of the 
country, inftead of increafing, gradually dwindles 
away, and the quantity of produdliye labour 
maintained in it grows every day lefs and lefs. 
Have the exorbitant profits of the merchants of 
Cadi^ and Liibon augmented the capital of 
Spain and Portugal ? Have they alleviated the 
poverty, have they promoted tlie indufery of thofe 
wo beasarlv countries ? Such lias been the 
tone of mercantile expenc.c in thofe two trading 
cities, that thofe exorbitant profits, far from aug- 
menting the general capital of the country, feem 
fcarce to have been fufficient to keep up the 
capitals ujaon which they were made. Foreign 
capitals' are every day intruding themfelves, if I 
may fay fo, more and more into the trade of 
Cadiz and Lifbon. It is to expel thofe foreign 
Capitals "from a trade which their own grows 
every day more and more infufficient for carry- 
ing on, that the Spaniards and Portugueze en- 
'deavour every day to ftraiten more and more the 
galling bands of their abfurd monopoly. Com- 
pare the mercantile ma.nners of Cadiz and Lifbon 
with thofe of Amflerdam, and you will be fen- 
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fible how differently the conduft and charaflcr of ^ 
merchants are affe6t,ed by the high and by the 
low profits'of ftock. The merchants of LfOndon, 
indeed, have not yet generally become fuch 
magnificent lords as thofe of Cadiz and Lifbon; 
but neither are they in general fuch attentive and 
parfimonious burghers as thole of Amfterdam. 
They are fuppo fed, however, many of them, to 
be a good deal richer than the greater part of the 
former, and not quite fo rich as many of the lat- 
ter. But the rate of tlieir profit is commonly much 
lower than that of the former, and a good deal 
higher than that of the latter. Light come Ught 
go, fays the proverb; and the ordinary tone of ex- 
pence feems every where to be regulated, not fo 
much according to the real ability of Ipending, as 
to the fuppoled facility of getting money to fpend. 

It is thus that the Tingle advantage which the 
monopoly procures to a fingle order of men is in 
many different ways hurtful to the general in- 
tereft of the country. 

To found a great empire for the foie purpofe 
of raifing up a people of cuftomers, may at firlt 
fight appear a projeft fit only for a nation of 
fliopkeepers. It is, however, a. projeft altoge- 
ther unfit for a nation of fhopkeepers ; but ex- 
tremely fit for a nation whofe ’government is in* 
fluenced by fhopkeepers. Sttch flatefmen, and 
fuch flatefmen only, are capable of fancying 
Chat they will find fomc advantage in employing 
the blood and u*eafure of their fcllow-citizens, 
to found and to maintain fuch an empire. Say 
to a fhopkeeper. Buy me a good eftate, and I 
iliall always buy my cloaths at your fliop, even 
F f A 
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® 9 ^ ^ thaugh I ftiould payifomewhat deai'tr than whac 
I::Caa.h?|vc them for at other (hops 5 and you' 
will not find him very forward to embrace your 
propofaL But. {houLd any other perfbn buy you 
fneh an eftate, the ihopkeeper would be much, 
obliged to your benefactor if he would enjoin 
yDut:tQ-.buy all your cloaths at his (hop. Eng- 
land purchafed for fome of her fubjeds, who 
found themfelves uneafy at home, a great eltate 
in a diftant country. The price^ indeed, w^as 
very fmall, and inftead of thirty years purchafe, 
the ordinary price of land in the prefent times, 
it amounted to little more than the expence of 
the different equipments which made the firffc 
difeovery, reconnoitred the coaft, and took a 
fiditious poiTefiion of the country. The land 
was good and of great extent, and the cultiva- 
tors having plenty of good ground to work upon, 
and being for fome time at liberty to fell their 
produce where they pleafed, became in thecourfe 
of little more than thirty or forty years (between 
1620 and 1660) fo numerous and thriving a 
peojde, that ,the jQiopkeepers and other traders 
of England wilhed to fecure to themfelves 
the monopoly of their cuftom. Without pre- 
tending, therefore, that they had paid any part, 
either of the original purchafer-money, or of the 
fubfequent expence of improvement, they peti- 
tioned the p?u'liameat that the cultivators of 
America might for the future be confined to their 
fliop; ftrft, for buying all the goods which they 
wanted from Europe ; and, fecondly, for felling 
all fuch parts of their own produce as thofe 
trader^ might find it conveniei^t to buy. For 

they 
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they did riot find it convenient to buy every pairt c 
of it. Some parts of it imported into England^ 
might have interfered with fome cf the trades 
which they themfelves carried on at home. Thofc ' 
particular parts of it, therefore, they were will- 
ing that the colonifts Ihould fell where they 
could 5 the farther off' the better; and upon that 
account propofed that their market fhould be 
confined to the countries fouthof Cape Finifterre. 

A claufe in the famous a£k of navigation cffa- 
blifhed this truly lliopkeeper propofal into a 
law. 

The maintenance of this monopoly has hither- 
to been the principal, or more properly perhaps 
the foie end and purpofe of the dominion which 
Great Britain aflumes over her colonies. In the 
exclufive trade, it is fuppofed, confifts the great 
advantage , of provinces, which have never yet 
aft'orded either revenue or military force for the 
fuppurt of the civil government, or the defence 
of the mother country. The monopoly is the 
principal badge of their dependency, and it is 
the foie fruit which has hitherto been gathered 
from that dependency. Whatever expence Great 
Britain has hitherto laid out in maintaining this 
dependency, has really been laid out in order to 
fupport this monopoly. The expence of the 
ordinary peace eftablifhment of the colonies 
amounted, before the commencement of the pre- 
fent difturbances, to the pay of twenty Tegi- 
ments of foot; to the expcnce of the artillery, 
ftores, and extraordinary provifions with which 
neceflarjr to fupply them ; and to the ex- 
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3 o o K p^nqe of a very confuicrable naval force which 
was conflantly kept up, in order to guard, from 
the fmuggling vcfiels of other nations, the imr 
menfe coaft of North America, and that of our 
Weft Indian ifianu.s. . The whole expence of this 
peace eftablilhment was a. charge upon the re- 
venue of Great Britain, and was, at the fame 
time,, the fmallcll part of what the dominion of 
the colonies has call the mother country. If we 
would know the amount of the whole, we muft 
add to the annual expcnce of this peace eftablifti- 
ment the intcreft of the fums which, in confe- 
fjuencc of her confidering her colonies as pro- 
vinces fubjefl to her dominion. Great Britain 
hcis upon different occafions laid out upon their 
defence. We muft- add to it, in particular, the 
whole cxpcncc of the late war, and a great part 
of that of the war which preceded it. The late 
war was altogether a colony quarrel, and the 
; whole expcnce of it, ' in whatever part of the 
world it may have been laid out, whether in 
^ Germany or the Eaft Indies, ought juftly to be 
ftated to the account of the colonies. It amount- 
ed to more than ninety millions fterling, includ- 
ing not only the new debt which was contrafted, 
but the two fliillings in the pound additional land 
tax, and the fums which were every year borrow- 
ed from the finking, fund. The Spanifh war 
‘which bc^an in was principally a colony 

^ quarrel. Its principal objeft was to prevent the 
^ fearch of the colony fliips which carried on a con- 
traband trade with the Spanifh main. This 
whole cxpence is, in reality, a bounty which has 
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been given in order to fupport a monopoly. 

The pretended purpofe of it was to encourage u — 
the manufaftures, and to increafe the commerce 
of Great Britain, But its real efFe£t has been to 
raife the rate of mercantile profit, and to enable 
our merchants to turn into a branch of trade, of 
which the returns are more flow and diftant than 
thofe of the greater part of other trades, a greater 
proportion of their capital than they otherwife 
would have done} two events which, if a bounty 
could have prevented, it might perhaps have 
been very well worth while to give luch a bounty. 

Under the prefent fyflem of management, 
therefore, Great Britain derives nothing but lofs 
from the dominion which fne aflumes over her 
colonies. 

To propofe that Great Britain flioukl voJhn- 
tarily give up all authority over her colonies, 
and leave them to. ele6t their own magiftfates, 
to enaft their own laws, and to make peace and 
war as they might think proper, would be to 
propofe fuch a meafure as never was, and never 
will be adopted, by any nation in the world. 

Ko nation ever voluntarily gave up the domi- 
nion of any province, how troublefome foever it 
might be to govern it, and how linall foever the 
revenue which it afforded might be in propor- 
tion to the expence which it occafioned. Such 
facrifices, though they might frequently be agree- 
able to the intereft, are always mortifying to the 
pride of every nation, and what is perhaps of ftill 
greater cohfequence, tliey are always contrary to 
jhe private intereft of the governing part of it. 
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* ® ^ who would thereby be deprived of tbe difpofal of, 

many placer, of trod and profit, of many ojipor- 
tunities of acquiring wealth and, diftindlion, 
which the polfclfion of the moft turbulent, and, 
to the great body of the people, the moft unpro- 
fitable province fcldoin fails to afford. The moft 
vifionary cnthufiall w'ould fcarce be capable of 
propofing fuch a meafure, Avith any ferious hopes 
at leaft of its ever being adopted. If it was 
adopted, h<nvevcr. Great Britain would not only 
be immediately freed from the whole annual ex- 
pcnce of the peace eftablifhment of the colonies, 
but might fettle with them fuch a treaty of com- 
merce as would effectually fecure to her a free 
trade, more advantageous to the great body of 
tlic people, though Icfs fo to the merchants, 
than the monopoly which flie at prefent enjoys. 
By thus parting good friends, the natural affec- 
tion'of the colonic;; to the mother country, which, 
perhaps, our late diflentions have well nigh ex- 
tinguiihed, would quickly revive. It might dif- 
po!b them not only to refpeCt, for whole cen- 
turies together, that treaty of comm’erce which 
they had concluded with us at parting, but to 
favour ns in war as well as in trade, and, inftead 
of turbulent and faClious fubjefts, to become our 
moft faitliful, affectionate, and generous allies j 
and the fame fort of parental affedtion on the one 
fide, and filial refpect on the other, might re- 
vive between Great Britain and her colonies, 
which ufed to fubftft between thofe of ancient 
Greece and the mother city ftom 'which they de- 
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In order to render any province advantageous 
to the empire to which It belongs, it ought to ^ 

afford, in time of peace, a revenue to the publick 
fufficient not only for defraying the whole ex- 
pence of its own peace cftablifliment, but for 
contributing Its proportion to the fupport of the 
general government of the empire. Every pro- 
vince neceffarily contributes, more or Icfs, to 
incrcafe the expence of that general government. 

If any particular province, therefore, does not 
contribute its fhare towards defraying this ex- 
pence, an unequal burden mud be thrown upon 
fome other part of the empire. The extraordi- 
nary revenue too vrhich every province affords 
to the publick in time of w'ar, ought, from 
parity of reafon, to bear the fame proportion to 
the extraordinary revenue of the v/hole empire 
which its ordinar5f revenue docs in time of peace. 

That neither the ordinary nor extraordinary re- 
venue which Great Britain derives from her co- 
lonies, bears this proportion to the whole re- 
venue of the Britiili empire, will readily be al- 
lowed. The monopoly, it has been fuppofed, 
indeed, by increafing the private revenue of the 
people of Great Britain, and thcicby ciiablii^g 
them to pay greater taxes, compenfates the de- 
ficiency of the publick revenue of the colpnies.,- 
But this monopoly, I have endeavoured to fliow,. 
though a very grievous tax upon the colonies,; 
and though it may incrcafe the revenue of a par- 
ticular order of men in Great Britain, ciiminilhes 
Indcad of increafing tliat of the great body of the 
people; and confecjucnlly diminifhes indead of 
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® ificmfiiig the ability of the great body of the 

people to pay taxes. The men too whofe revenue 
the monopoly increafes, conftitute a particular 
order, which it is both abfolutely impoffible to 
tax beyond the proportion of other orders, and 
extremely impolitick even to attempt to tax be- 
yond that "proportion, as I fliaU ; endeavour to 
Ihcw in the following book. No particular re- 
foui'ce, therefore, can be drawn from this parti- 
cular order. 

The colonies may be taxed either by their own 
alTemblies, or by the parliament of Great Britain. 

That the colony aflemblies can ever be fo 
managed as to levy upon their conftituents a 
publick revenue fufficient, not only to maintain at 
all times their own civil and military eftablilhment, 
but to pay their proper proportipn of the expence 
of the general government of the Britifh empire, 
feems not very probable. It was a long time 
before even the parliament of England, though 
placed immediately under the eye of the fo-: 
vereign, could be brought under fuch a fyftem 
of management, or could be rendered fulEciently, 
liberal in their grants for fupporting the civil 
and military eftablifliments even of their own 
country. It was only by diftributing among the 
particular members of parliament, a great part 
either of the oflices, or of the difpofal of the 
offices arifing from this civil and military cila- 
blifliment, that fiich a fyftem of management 
could be eftabliftied even with regard to the par- 
liament of England, But the diftance of the 
colony aflemblies from the eye of tlte foyereign, 
^ their 
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their number, -their difperfed fitwation, and their 
various conftitutions, would render it very diffi-- 
Cult to manage them in the fame manner, even 
though the fovefeign had the fame means of do- 
ing it } and thofe means arc wanting. It would' 
be abfolutely impoffible to diftribute among all 
the leading members of all the colony aflem- 
blies fuch a fhare, either- of the offices or of the' 
difpofal of the offices arifing from the general-- 
government of the Britiffi empire, as to difpofe 
them to give up their popularity at home and to 
tax their conftituents for the fupport of that ge- 
neral government, of which almoil the whole 
eanoluments were to be divided among people 
who w'ere ftrangers to them. Th.e unavoidable 
ignorance of adminiftration, bcjides, concerning, 
the relative iniportance of the dillcrent members 
of thofe different affenihiies, the oifenccs which 
muil frequently be given> the blunders which 
mufl; conftantiy be committed :n attempting to 
manage them in this manner, feems ro render, 
fuch a fyftem of management altogether Imprac-. 
ticable with regard to tiiem. 

The colony affemblies, bcfdes, cannot be 
fuppofed the proper judges ot what is neceliary 
for the defence and fuppoit oi the whole empirev 
The care of that defence and l\i}>port is not en- 
trufted to them. It is not their bufmcls, • and 
they have no regular means of inform atimr' con-- 
cerning it, Tlie affembly of a provinS^^, 
the veftry of a parlfli, may jiidge very 
concerning the affairs of its own particular 
trift ; but can have no piopcr means of 
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®°jv ^ coacerning thofc of the whole empire. It can- 
not even judge properly concerning the propor- 
tion which its own province bears to the whole 
empire j or concerning the relative degree of its 
wealth and importance, compared with the other 
provinces ; becaufe thofe other provinces are not 
under the infpection and fuperintendency of the 
afiembly of a particular province. Wliat is ne- 
ceffary for the defence and fupport of the whole 
empire, and in what proportion each part ought 
to contribute, can be judged of only by that af- 
fembly which infpefts and fuperintcnds the af- 
fairs of the whole empire. 

It has been propofed, accordingly, that the 
colonies flioukl be taxed by requifition, the par- 
liament of Great Britain determining the fum 
w'hich each colony ought to pay, and the pro- 
vincial afiembly afieifing and levying it in the 
way that fuiced beft the circumfiances of the 
province. What concerned the whole empire 
would in this way bo determined by the afiembly 
which infpedts and fuperintcnds the affairs of the 
whole empire •, and the provincial affairs of each 
colony might ftill be regulated by its own af- 
fembly. Though the colonies Ihould in this 
cafe have no reprefentatives in the Britilh parlia- 
ment, yet, if we may judge by experience, there 
is no probability that the parliamentary requi- 
iltion would be unreafonable. The parliament 
of England has not upon any occafion ftiown the 
fmallcft difpofition to overburden thofe parts of ’ 
the empire which are not reprefented in parlia- 
ment. The iflands of Guernfey and jerfey, 

6 without 
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withouii any, ,ro«?ns, of refilling the authtffkyxif ^ 
parliament^ ate more lightly taxed than any^p^ *— v*--^ 
of Great Britain. Parliament in* attempting t», 
cxercife its Xuppofed right, whether, well or ill 
grounded, ;of taxing the colonies, has never 
hitherto demanded -of them any thing which: 
even approached to a juft proportion to what 
was paid by their fellow- fubjeXts at home. If 
the contribution of the colonies, befides, was to 
rife or fall in proportion to the rife or fall of the 
land tax, parliament could not tax them with- 
out taxing at the fame time its own conftituents, 
and the colonies might in this cafe be confidered 
as virtually reprefented in parliament. 

Examples are not wanting of empires in 
which all the different provinces arc not taxed, if 
I may be allowed the expreflion, in one mafs j 
but in, which the fovereign regulates the fum 
which each province ought to pay, and in fome 
provinces affefles and levies it as he thinks pro- 
per ; while in others, he leaves it to be affefled 
and levied as the refpeftive ftates of each pro- 
vince fhall determine. In fome provinces of 
P’rance, the king not only impofes what taxes he 
thinks proper, but affeffes and levies them in the 
way he thinks proper. From others he demands 
a certain fumi .but leaves it to the ftates of each 
province to affefs and levy that fum as they., 
think prope.r. According to the fcheme of tax- 
ing by jecjuifition, the parliament of .Great Bri- 
tain would ftand nearly in the lame fituation to- 
wards the ceftony affemblies, as the king of 
France does towards the ftates of thofe provinces 
VoL. II. Gg which 
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® which ftill enjoy the privilege of havingiftatcs of 

their own, the provinces of France which arc 
fbppofed to be the beft governed. 

But though, according to this fcheme, the 
colonies could have no juft reafon to ftar that 
their fliare of the publick burdens ihould ever 
exceed the proper proportion to that of their fel- 
low-citizens at home ; Great Britain might have 
juft reafon to fear that it never would amount to 
that proper proportion. The parliament of 
Great Britain has not for fome time paft had the 
fame eftablilhed authority in the colonies, which 
the French king has in thofe provinces of 
France which ftill enjoy the privilege of having 
ftates of their own. The colony aflemblies, if 
they were not very favourably difpofed (and un- 
lefs more Ikilfully managed than they ever have 
been hitherto,, they are not very likely to be fo) 
might ftill find many pretences for evading or 
rejefting the moft reafonable requifitions of par- 
liament. A French war breaks out, we fhall 
fuppofe } ten millions muft immediately be 
raifed, in order to defend the feat of the empire. 
This fum muft be borrowed upon the credit of 
fome parliamentary fund mortgaged for paying 
the intereft.^ Part of this fund parliament ptx)- 
pofes to raife by a tax to be levied in Great Bri- 
tain, and part of it by a requifition to all the 
different colony aflemblies of America and the 
Weft Indies. Would people readily advance 
their money upon the credit of a fund^ which 
partly depended upon the good-humour of all 
thofe aflemblies, far diftant from the feat of the 
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war, fometimes, perhaps, thinking them- 
felves not much concerned in the event of it ? 

Upon fuch a fund no more money would pro- 
bably be advanced than what the tax to be levied 
in Great Britain might be fuppofed to anfwer 
for. The >fhole burden of tlte. debt contraded 
on account of the war would in this manner fall, 
as it always has done hitherto, upon Great Bri- 
tain ; upon a part of the empire, and not upon 
the whole empire. Great Britain is, perhaps, 
fince the world began, the only ftate which, as it 
has extended its empire, has only increafed its 
expence without once augmenting its refources. 

Other ftates have generally dilburdened them- 
felves upon their fubject and fubordinate pro- 
vinces of the moft confiderable part of the ex- 
pence of defending the empire. Great Britain 
has hitherto fuffered her fubjeft and fubordinate 
provinces to dilburden themfelves upon her of 
almolt this whole expence. In order to put 
Great Britain upon a footing of equality with 
her own colonies, which the law has hitherto 
fuppofed to be fubjed and fubordinate, it feems 
neceflary, upon the fcheme of taxing them by 
parliamentary requifition, that parliament fhould 
have fomc means of rendering its requilitions im- 
mediately effedual, in cafe the colony affemblies 
fhould attempt to evade or -rejed them j and 
what thofe means are, it is not very cafy to con- 
ceive, and it has not yet been explained. 

Should the parliament of Great Britain, at 
t|the fame time, be ever fully eftablifhed in the 
right of taxing the colonics, even independent of 
G g 2 the 
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* ^ the confent of their own afTemblies, the im- 

portance of thofe aflemblies would from that 
moment be at an end, and with it, that of all the 
leading men of Britift America. Men defire to 
have fome fhare in the management of publick 
affairs chiefly on account of the importance 
which it gives them. Upon the power which the 
greater part of the leading men, the natural arif- 
tocracy of every country, have of prcferving or 
defending their refpc6tive importance, depends 
the {lability and duration of every fyftem of f ree 
government. In the attacks which thofe lead- 
ing men are continually making upon the im- 
portance of one another, and in the defence of 
their own, confifts the whole play of domcilick 
f^ion and ambition. The leading men of 
America, like thofe of all other countries, defire 
to preferve their own importance. They feel, or 
imagine, that if their aflfemblies, which they are 
fond of calling parliaments, and of confidering 
as equal in authority to the parliament of Great 
Britain, fhoulJ be fo far degraded as to become 
the humble minifters and executive officers of 
that parliament, the greater part of their own 
importance would be at an end. They have re- 
jedled, therefore, the propofal of being taxed by 
parliamentary requifition, and like other ambi- 
tious and high-fpi,rited men, have rather chofen 
to draw the fword in defence of their own im- 
portance. 

Towards the declenfion of the RomaQ re- 
publick, the allies of Rome, who had borne the 
principal burden of defending the ftate and ex- 
tending 
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tending the empire, demanded to be admitted to ^ ^ ^ p. 
all the privileges of Roman citizens. Upon 
being rcfufed, the focial war broke out. During 
the courfe of that , war Rome granted thofe 
privileges to the greater part of them, one by 
one, and in proportion as they detached them- 
felvcs from the general confederacy. The par- 
liament of Great Britain infiflrs upon taxing the 
colonies ^ and they refufe to be taxed by a par- 
liament in which they are not reprefented. If 
to each colony, which fliould detach itfelf from 
the general confederacy. Great Britain fliould 
allow fuch a number of reprefentatives as fuited 
the proportion of what it contributed to the 
publick revenue of the empire, in confequence 
of Its being fubjeefued to the fame taxes, and in 
compenfation admitted to the fame freedom of 
trade with its fellow -fubjecls at home 5 the 
number of its reprefentatives to be augmented 
as the proportion of its contribution might 
afterwards augment ; a new method of acquir- 
ing importance, a new and more dazzling objeft 
of ambition would be prefented to the leading 
men of each colony. Inftead of piddling for the 
little prizes which are to be found in what may 
be called the paltry raffle of colony faftion ; they 
might then hope, from the prefumption which 
men naturally have in their own ability and 
good fortune, to draw fome of the great prizes 
which fometimes come from the wheel of the 
great ftaite lottery of Britifh politicks. Unlefs 
this or forrie other method is fallen upon, and 
tkere feems to be none more obvious than this, of 
G g 3 preferving 
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preferring the importance and of gratifying the 
ambition of the leading men of America, it ia 
not very probable that they will ever voluntarily 
fubmit to us j and yf*e ought to confider that the 
blood which muft be Ihed in forcing them to do 
fo, is, every drop of it, the blood cither of thofe 
who arc, or of thofe whom we wifh to have for our 
fellow-citizens, They are very weak who flatter 
themfelvcs that, in the ftate to which things have 
come, our colonies will be eafily conquered by 
force alone. The perfons who now govern the 
refolutions of v/hat they call their continental 
congrefs, feel in themfelves at this moment a 
degree of importance which, perhaps, the great- 
eft fubjedts in Europe fcarce feel. From Ihop- 
keepers, tradefmen, and attornies, they are be- 
come ftatefmen and legiflators, and are em- 
ployed in contriving a new form of government 
for an extenfive empire, which, they flatter them- 
felves, will become, and which, indeed, feerns 
very likely to become, one of the greateft and 
moft formidable that ever was in the world. 
Five hundred different people, perliaps, w.ho in 
different ways adt immediately under the con- 
tinental congrefs } and five hundred thoufand, 
perhaps, who adf under thofe five hundred, all 
feel in the fame manner a proportionable rife in 
their own importance. Almoft every individual 
of the goyerning party in America, fills, at pre- 
fent in his own fancy, a ftation fuperior, not only 
to what he had ever filled before, but to what he. 
had ever expedted to fill ; and tmlefs fome new 
objedt of ambition is prefented either to him or 
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to his leaders,, if he has the ordinary fpirit pf a ^ 
man, he will die in defence of that ftation. 

It is a remark of the prefident Henaut that we 
now read with pleafure the account of many 
little tranfaAions of the Ligue, which when they 
happened were not perhaps conlidered as very 
important pieces of news. But every man then, 
fays he, fancied himfelf of fome importance; 
and the innumerable memoirs which have come 
down to us from thofe times, were, the greater 
part of them, written by people who took plea- 
fure in recording and magnifying events in 
which, they flattered themfelves, they had been 
confiderable a&ors. How obllinately the city 
of Paris upon that occafion defended itfelf^ 
what a dreadful famine it fupported rather than 
fubmit to the beft and afterwards the moft be- 
loved of all the French kings, is well known. 
The greater part of the citizens, or thofe who 
governed the greater part of them, fought in de- 
fence of their own importance, which they forc- 
faw was to be at an end whenever the ancient 
government fliould be re-eftabliihed. Our co- 
lonies, unlefs they can be induced to confent to 
a union, are very likely to defend themfelves 
againft the beft of all mother countries, as obfti- 
nately as the city of Paris did againft one of the 
beft of kings. 

The idea of reprefentation was unknown in 
ancient times. When the people of one ftate 
were admitted to the right of citizenlhip in an- 
other, they had no other means of exercifing that 
right but by coming in a body to vote and deli- 
G .g-4 berate 
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® ^ berate with the people of that other ftate. The 

V—yi — • admiflion of the greater part of the inhabifanta of 
Italy to the privile^s of Roman citizens, com- 
pletely ruined the Roman republick. It was no 
longer pofiible to diftinguiili between who was 
and who was not a Roman citizen. No tribe 
could know its own members. A rabble of any 
kind could be introduced into the alTemblies of 
the people, could drive out the real citizens, and 
decide upon the affairs of the republick as if they 
themfelves had been fuch. But though America 
was to fend fifty or fixty new reprefentatives to 
parliament, the door-keeper of the houie of 
comimons could not find any great difficulty in 
diftinguiihing between who was and who was not 
a member. Though the Roman conftitution, 
therefore, w'as neceffarily ruined by the union of 
Rome with the allied ftates of Italy, there is not 
the lead probability that the Britifh conftitution 
would be hurt by the union of Great Britain with 
her colonies. That conftitution, on the con- 
trary, would be completed by it, and feems to 
be imperfeft without it. The affembly which 
deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of 
every part of the empire, in order to be properly 
informed, ought certainly to have reprefentatives 
from every part of it. That this union, how- 
ever, could be eafily effedluated, or that difficul- 
ties and great difficulties might not occur in the 
execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard 
of none, however, which appear infurmountable. 
The principal perhaps arife, not from the nature 
■pf things, but from the prejudices and opinions 
3 of 
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any civil or military officer might be guilty of in 
thofe remote parts of the empire. The diftance 
of America from the feat of government, befides, 
the natives of that country might flatter them- 
felves, with feme appearance of reafon too, 
would not be of very long continuance. Such 
has hitherto been the rapid progrefs of that coun- 
try in wealth, population and improvement, that 
in the courfe of little more than a century, per- 
haps, the produce of American might exceed 
that of Britifli taxation. The feat of the empire 
would then naturally remove itfelf to that part 
of the empire which contributed moft to the 
general defence and fupport of the whole. 

The difeovery of America, and that of a 
paflage to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope, are the two greateft and moft important 
events recorded in the hiftory of mankind. 
Their confequences have already been very great t 
but, in the Ihort period of between two and 
three centuries which has elapfed fince thefe dif- 
coveries were made, it is impoflible that the 
whole extent of their confequences can have been 
feen. What benefits, or what misfortunes to 
mankind may hereafter refult from thofe great 
ev^ents no human wifdom can forefee. By 
uniting, in fome meafure, the moft diftant parts 
of the world, by enabling them to relieve one 
another’s wants, to increafe one another’s enjoy- 
ments, and to encourage one another’s induftry, 
their general tendency would feem to be bene- 
tidal. To the natives, Irowever, both of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, all the conuncrcial bene- 
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fits which can have refulted from thofe events 
have been funk and loft in the dreadful misfor- 
tunes which they have occafioned. Thefe mif- 
fortunes, however, feem to have arifen rather 
from accident than from any thing in the nature 
of thofe events themfelves. At the particular 
time when thefe difeoveries were made, the fu- 
periority of force happened to be fo great on the 
fide of the Europeans, that they were enabled to 
commit v/ith impunity every fort of injuftice in 
thofe remote countries. Hereafter, perhaps, the 
natives of thofe countries may grov/ ftronger, or 
thofe of Europe may grow weaker, and the in- 
habitants of all the different quarters of the 
world may arrive at that equality of courage and 
force which, by infpiring mutual fear, can alone 
overawe tlie injuftice of independent nations into 
fome fort of refpeft for the rights of one another. 
But nothing feems more likely to eftablifti this 
equality of force than that mutual communica- 
tion of knowledge and of all forts of improve- 
ments which an extenfive commerce from all 
countries to all countries naturally, or rather 
necelfarily, carries along with it. 

In the mean time one of the principal effefts 
of thofe difeoveries has been to raife the mer- 
cantile fyftem to a degree of fplendor and glory 
which it could never otherwife have attained to. 
It is the objedt of that fyftem to enrich a great 
nation rather by trade and manufadtures than by 
the improvement and cultivation of land, rather 
by the induftry of the towns than by that of the 
country. But, in confequence of thofe dif- 
eoveries. 
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^ ^iv ^ coveries, the commercial towns of Europe, in- 
ftead of being the manufafturers and carriers for 
but a very fmall part of the world (that part of 
Europe which is wafhed by the Atlantic ocean, 
and the countries which lie round the Baltick 
and Mediterranean feas), have now become the 
manufacturers for the numerous and thriving 
cultivators of America, and the carriers, and in 
fome refpcfts the manufa6hn*ers too, for almoft 
all the different nations of Afia, Africa, and 
America. Two new worlds have been opened 
to their induftry, each of them much greater 
and more extenfive than the old one, and the 
market of one of them growing ftill greater and 
greater every day. 

The countries which pofiefs the colonies of 
America, and which trade directly to the Eaft 
Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole llicw and Iplcn- 
dor of this great commerce. Other countries, 
however, notwithflanding all the invidious re- 
ftraints by which it is meant to exclude them, 
frequently enjoy a greater flrare of the real 
benefit of it. The colonies of Spain and Portu- 
gal, for example, give more reel encouragement 
to the induftry of other countries than to that of 
Spain and Portugal. In the fingle article of 
linen alone the confumption of tlioie colonies 
amounts, ic is faid, but I do not pretend to 
wwrant the quantity, to nore than three mil- 
lions ftcrling a year. But this great confumption 
is almoft entirely fupplied by Franc e, Flanders, 
Elolland, and Germany. Spain and Poiiugal 
furnifli but a fmali part of it. The capital 

which 
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which fupplies the colonics with this great quan- ^ ^ p, 

tity of linen is annually diftributed among, , and 
furniflies a revenue to the inhabitants of tho.fe 
other countries. The profits of it only are fpent 
in Spain and Portugal, where they help to fup- 
port the furnptuous profufion of the merchants 
of Cadiz and Lifbon. 

Even the regfilations by which each nation 
endeavours to fecure to itfelf the cxclufive trade 
of its own colonies, are frequently more hurtful 
to the countries in favour of which they are 
eftablilhcd than to thofe againft which they are 
eftabliflicd. The unjull opprcffion of the in- 
duftry of other countries falls back, if I may fay 
fo, upon the heads of the opprellbrs, and cruihes 
their induftry more than it docs that of thofe 
other countries. By thofe regulations, for ex- 
ample, the merchant of Plamburgh muft fend 
the linen which he deftines for the American 
market to London, and he muft bring back 
from thence the tobacco which he deftines for 
the German market^ becaufe he can neither fend 
the one direftly to America, nor bring back the 
other direftly from thence. By tliis reftraint he 
is probably obliged to fell the one fomewhat 
cheaper, and to buy the other fomewhat dearer 
than he otherwife might have done; and his 
profits are probably fomewhat abridged by means 
of it. In this trade, however, between Ham- 
burgh and London, he certainly receives the 
returns of his capital much more quickly than 
he could pombly have done in the diredf trade 
to America, even tliough we lltould fuppofe, 

what 
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® ^ what is by no means the cafe, that the payments 

* of America were as punftual as thofe of London. 
In the trade, therefore, to which thofe regu- 
lations confine the merchant of Hamburgh, his 
capital can keep in conftant employment a much 
greater quantity of German induftry than it 
poffibly could have done in the trade from which 
he is excluded. Though the one employment, 
therefore, may to him perhaps be lefs profitable 
than the other, it cannot be lefs advantageous 
to his country. It is quite otherwife with the 
employment into which the monopoly naturally 
attrafts, if I may fay fo, the capital of the Lon- 
don merchant. That employment may, per- 
haps, be more profitable to him than the greater 
part of other employments, but, on account of 
the flownefs of the returns, it cannot be more 
advantageous to his country. 

After all the unjuft attempts, therefore, of 
every country in Europe to engrofs to itfelf the 
whole advantage of the trade of its own colonies, 
no country has yet been able to engrofs to itfelf 
any thing but the expence of fupporting in time 
of peace and of defending in time of war the 
opprelfive authority which it aflumes over them. 
The inconveniencies refulting from the pofleflion 
of its colonies, every country has engroffed to 
itfelf completely. The advantages refulting 
from their trade it has been obliged to lhare with 
many other countries. 

At firft fight, no doubt, the monopoly of the 
great commerce of America, naturally feems to 
be an acquifuion of the higheft value*. To the 

undifccrning 
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tindifcerning eye of giddy ambition, it naturally 
prefcnts itfelf amidft the confufed fcramble of 
politicks and war, as a very dazzling objeft to 
fight for. The dazizling fplendor of the objeft, 
however, the immenfe greatnefs of the com- 
merce, is the very quality which renders the 
monopoly of it hurtful, or which makes one 
employment, in its own nature neceflarily lefs 
advantageous to the country than the greater 
part of other employments, abforb a much 
greater proportion of the capital of the country 
than what would otherwife have gone to it. 

The mercantile flock of every country, it has 
been Ihewn in the fecond book, naturally feeks, 
if one may fay fo, the employment mofl advan- 
tageous to that country. If it is employed in the 
carrying trade, the country to which it belongs 
becomes the emporium of the goods of all the 
countries whofe trade that flock carries on. But 
the owner of that flock neceflarily wifhes to dif- 
pofe of as great a part of thofe goods as he can 
at home. He thereby faves himfelf the trouble, 
rifk, and expence, of exportation, and he will 
upon that account be glad to fell them at home, 
not only for a much fmaller price,, but with 
fomewhat a fmaller profit than he might expeft 
to make by fending them abroad. He naturally, 
therefore, endeavours as much as he can to turn 
his carryirig trade into a foreign trade of con- 
fumption. If his flock again is employed in a 
forfcrgn trade of confumption, he will, for the 
fame reafoft, be glad to difpofe of at home as 
great a part as he can of the home goods, which 
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he coUefts in order to export to foipo foreign 
market, and he will thus endeaYpurj as much gs 
he can, to turn his for.eign trade qf, cojifumption 
into a home trade. The mercantile flock of^ 
every country naturally courts in this manner the 
near, and fhuns the diflant employment; nar 
rurally courts the tinployment in whicli the re- 
turns are frequent, and fiiuns that in whii-h they 
arc dillant and flow, naturally cour.ts the em- 
ployment in which it can maintain the greateft 
quantity of produilive labo’T in me country to 
which it be!o.:g>, or in which its owner reiides, 
and fhuns that in which it can maintain tliere the 
Imallelt quantit) . It naturally courts the em- 
])loymcnt which in oidinary cafes is moft advan- 
tageous, and fliuns that which ii> ordinary cafes 
is Jeall advantageous to that country. 

But if in any of thole dillant employments, 
which in ordinary cafes are Icfs advantageous to 
me countiy, the profit fhouid happen to rife 
fomewhat higher than what is fufficient to ba- 
lance the natural preference which is given to 
nearer tiiiploymcnts, this fuperiority of profit 
will draw ilock from tlioi'e nearer employments, 
till the profits of all return to thcii proper level. 
This fuperiority of profit, however, is a proof 
that in the adlual circumflanccs of the fociety, 
thofe diflant employments are fomewhat under- 
flocked in proportion to other employments, and 
that the flock of the fociety is not diftributed in 
the propereft manner among all the differcitt 
employments carried on in it. It is a proof that 
fomething is cither bought cheaper or fold dearer 

than 
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than it ought to be, and that Ibmc particular c 
clafs of citizens is more or lefs opprcflTcd cither 
by paying more or by getting lefs than what is 
fuitable to tl^at equality, which ought to take 
place, and which naturally does take place 
among all the different clafles of theai. Though 
the fame capital never will maintain the fame 
quantity of productive labour in a diftant as in a 
near employment, yet a dillant employment may 
be as neceffary for the welfare of the fociety as a 
near one j the goods which the diftant employ- 
ment deals in being neceffary, perhaps, for car- 
rying on many of the nearer employments. Bup 
if the profits of thofe who des,l in fuch goods are 
above their proper level, thofe goods will be fold 
dearer than they ought to be, or fomewhat above 
their natural price, and all thofe engaged in the 
nearer employments will be more or lefs op- 
preffed by this high price. Their intereit, there- 
fore, in this cafe requires that fome ftock Ihould 
be withdrawn from thofe nearer eipployments, 
and turned towards that diftant one, in order to 
reduce its profits to their proper level, and* tlie 
price of the goods which it deals in to their 
natural price. In this extraordinary cafe, the 
publick intereft requires that fome ftock fhould 
be withdrawn from thofe employments which in 
ordinary cafes «re more advantageous, and 
turned towards one which in ordinary cafes is 
lefs advantageous to the publick; apd in this 
extraordinary cafe, the natural interefts and in - 
clinations of men coincide as exaCtly with the 
publick intereft as in all other ordinary cafes, 
Yol, II. H h .'ind 
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B K. and lead them to withdraw ftock from the near, 
and to turn it towards the diftant ei^ploymenr. 

It is thus that the private interefts ar^ j 
of individu^s naturally difpofc fhem to turn 
their ftock towards the employments which in 
ordinary c%jes are nfioft advantageous to the fo- 
ciety. But if from this natural preference . they 
ftiould turn too much of it towards thofe em- 
ployments, the fall of profit in th^ and the 
rife of it in all o:hers immediately difpofc them 
to* alter this faulty diftribution. Without any 
interveetion of law, therefore, the private intc- 
refts and paflions of men naturally lead them to 
divide and diftribute the ftock of every fociety, 
among all the different employments carried on 
in it, as nearly as poffible in the proportion 
which is moft agreeable to the. intereft of the 
whole fociety. 

All the different regulations of the mercait- 
tile fyftein, neceffarily derange more or iefs this 
natural ant^ moft advantageous diftribution of 
ftock. But thofe which concern the trade to 
America and the Eaft Indies derange it perhaps 
more than any other; becaufe the trade to thbfr 
two great continents abforbs a greater quantity 
of ftock than any two other branches of trade- 
The regulations, however, by which this de- 
rangement is effedted in thofe two different 
branches of trade aj-c not altogether the fame. 
Monopolyjs the great engine of bodi; but it is 
a different fort of monopoly/ Monopoly of one 
kind or another, indeed, feems to be the foie 
engine of the mercantile fyftem. 
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'•' In ■thc‘‘i'i*jtcte 'to Anieritil etrety' hitioh- en- ^ 
dcavdurg- to' tngrofs as much W poffibTd'tlife Wtek 
ttmi'kct -of its own colonies', iby' fairly ixclii^ing 
^H'other natbrts from ahy <lire<ft- trade to them. 

-Doting the grtrat^ part -Of the fifteenth Centnry, 
the Porti^tieze endeavoured to manage the trade 
to the Eaft Indies in the lame mahper, by 
claiming the foie right of Jailing in the Indian 
fcasj on account of the merit of having firft; 
found out the road to them. The Dutch ftill 
continue to exclude all othft- European nations 
from any direft trade to their fpice iflahds. 
Monopolies of this kind are evidently eftabliflted 
againft all other European nations, who are 
thereby nor only excluded from a trade to, which 
it might be convenient for them to turn fome 
part of their ftockj but are obliged to buy the 
goods wfcich that trade deals in fomewhat dearer, 
than if they could import them themfelves di- 
reftly from the countries which produce them.- 
' But fince the fall of the power of Portugal, 
no European nation has claimed the exclufive 
right of failing in the Indian feas, of which the 
principal ports are now open to the fhips of all 
European nations. Except in Portugal, how- 
ever, and within thefe few years in France, the 
trade to the Eaft: Indies has in every European 
country been fubjected to an exclufive company. 
Monopolies of this kind are properly eftablilhetl 
againft the very nation which eredls them. • The 
greater 'patrf of that nation are thereby not only 
excluded' from a trade to which it might be con- 
H h a venient 
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venicnt for them to turn fome part of their fto'ch, 
but are obliged to buy the goods which that 
trade deals in, fomewhat dearer than if it was 
open and free to all their countrymen.. Since 
the eftablilhment of the Engliih Eaft India com- 
pany, for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from 
the trade, muft have paid in the price of the Eaft 
India goods which they have confumed, not 
only for all the extraordinary profits which the 
company may havo made upon thofe goods in 
confequence of their monopoly, but for all the 
extraordinary wafte which the fraud and abufe, 
infeparable from the management of the affairs 
of fo great a company, muft neceffarily hUve 
occafioned. The abfurdity of this fecond kind 
of monopoly, therefore, is much more manifeft 
than that of the firft. t 

Both thefe kinds of monopolies derange 
more or lefs the natural diftribution of the ftock 
of the Ibciety : but they do not always derange 
it in the fame way. 

Monopolies of the firft kind always attraft 
to the particular trade in which they are efta- 
blilhed, a greater proportion of th« ftock of the 
Ibciety than what would go to that trade of its 
own accord. 

Monopolies of the fecond kind, may fome- 
times attract ftock towards the particular trade 
in which they are eftablifhed, and fometimes 
repel it from that trade according to different 
cirCUmftances. In poor countries they naturally 

. ‘ ' attraft 
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attraft towards that trade more ftock than would ® 
otherwife go to it. In rich countries they na- 
turally repel from it a good deal of flock which 
would otherwife go to it. 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Denmark^ 
for example, would probably have never lent a 
Angle Ihip to the Eaft Indies, had not the trade 
been fubjedled to an exclulive company. The 
eftablifhment of fuch a company neceflarily en- 
courages adventurers. Their monopoly fccures 
them againft all competitors in the^home market, 
and they have the fame chance for foreign mar- 
kets with the traders of other nations. Their 
monopoly Ihows them the certainty of a gre.it 
profit upon a confidcrable quantity, of goods, 
and the chance of a confiderable profit u]x>n a 
great quantity. Without fuch extraordinary en- 
couragement, the poor traders of fuch poor 
countries would probably never have thought of 
hazarding their fmall capitals in fo very diftant 
and uncertain an adventure as the trade to 
the Eaft Indies muft naturally have appeared to 
them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the con- 
trary, would probably, in the cafe of a free 
trade, fend m^ny more ihips to the Eaft Indies 
than it adkially docs. The limited flock of the 
Dutch Eaft India company probably repels from 
that trade many great mercantile capitals^ which 
would otherwife go to it, The mercantile capital 
of Holland is fo great that it is, as it were, con- 
tinually overflowing, fontietimes into the publick 
funds of foreign countries, fometimes into loans 
H h 3 tQ 
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f‘'^r irate, traders and adventurecsi !of foreign 
cbuhtfks, fometibses into the moft- round-about 
foteigh trades of ' mn fiifflption, and . fometimes 
into -the carrying trade. Alt near 'employments 
being completely- ftlled up, all the' capital Which 
can be placed in them with any tolerable pro- 
fit being akeady placed in them, the capital 
of Holland neceflarily flows towards the mod: 
difta^ht employments. The trade to the Eali 
Indies, if it was altogether free, would probably 
■abforb the greater part qf this redundant capital. 
The Eafc Indies offer a market both for the ma- 
nufadtures of Europe and for the gold and filvcr 
as Well as for feveral other produftiona of Ame- 
rica, greater and more cxrenlive than both Eu- 
rope and America put together. , 

Every derangement of the natural diftribu- 
tion of ftock is neceflarily hurtful to the fociety 
in which it takes pla<'e ; whether it be by re- 
pelling from a particular trade the flock which 
would .otheiwife go to it, or by attrafting to- 
wards a particular trade that which would not 
otherwife come to it. If, without any exclufive 
company, the trade of Holland to the Eaft Indies 
would be greater than it aclually is, that country, 
muft fuffer a confiderablc lol's by part of its ca- 
pital being excluded from the employ^nent moft 
convenient for that part. And in the fame 
nuhnti, if, without an exclufive company, the, 
trade of Sweden and Denmark to the Eaft Indies 
■would be lefs than it a^ually is, or, what per- 
haps is more probable, would - iwt exift at ail, 
thofe two cour^ries muft likswife fuffer a con- 
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fitlerable lofi by part of their capital being 
drawn into an employment which, muft be more 
or ids unfiiitajple to their prefent circumftanccs- 
Botter for them, perhaps, ’in their prefent ckr 
CumftanCes^ ■ to buy Eaft India goods of other 
nations, even though they Ihould pay fomewhat 
dearer, than to turn fo great a parr of their fmail 
capital to fo very diftant a trade, in which'tne 
returns are fp very (low, in which that capital 
can maintain fo fmail a quantity of produ&ive 
labour at home, where produdive labour is fo 
much wanted, where fo little is done, and where 
fp much is to do. 

Though without an ejtclufive company, there- 
fore, a particular country Ihould not be able to 
carry on any direft trade to the Eaft Indies, it 
will not from thence follow that fuch a company 
ought to be eftabliflied there, but only that fuch 
a country ought not in thefe circumftances to 
trade direflly to the Eaft Indies. That fuch 
companies are not in general neceffary for carry- 
ing on the Eaft India trade, js fufticiently demon- 
ftrated by the experience of the Portugueze, who 
enjoyed almoft the whole of it for more than a 
century together without any exclufiye cornpany. 

No private merchant, it has been faid, could 
well have capital fuffici^nt to maintain faftors 
and agents ip the different por^s of the Eaft 
Indies, in order tq provide goods for the (hips 
which he; might Qccafionally fend thither ; and 
yet, unlefs he was able to do , this, the difficulty 
of finding a cargo might frequently make his 
ffiips lofe ; the feafon for returning, and the cx- 
, H h 4 pence 
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nafct only; cat up 

tiie whple profit of the adventurejyJjut; frequently 
oc-G4fiqn a very confiderablc lafg; ;.;This. argu- 
raeqt,; however, if iC proved any >thiog. at -all, 
yrould;provc that mp one great branch.of traxfe 
could be carried on widiout an ejiclufrvc cona- 
p^ny, which i$ contrary to the experience of all 
nations. There is no great branch of trade in 
which the capital of any one private merchant 
is fufficient, for cariying on ail die fubordinate 
hranches which muft be carried oq, .in order to 
carry on th? principal one. But when a nation 
is ripe for any great brancli of trade, fome mer- 
chants naturally turn their .capitals towards the 
principal, and fome towards the fubordinate 
branches of itj and though, all the different 
branches of !t are in riiis manner carried on, yet 
i: eery fcldoni iiappcns that they are all carried 
on by the capital of one private merciiant. If a 
nation, tlicreforc, is ripe for the Eaft India trade, 
a certain portion of its ^capital will naturally di- 
vide icfelf among ail the-different branches of 
tiiat trade. Some of its. merchants will find it 
fur their intyreft to refide in the Eaft Indies, and 
to employ their capitals there in providing goods 
for, the mips whicii are to be fcqt out by other 
merchants who refide ‘in Europe. The fettie- 
rnents >vh:ch difterent European nations have 
obtained in the Eaft Indies, if they were taken 
from the exclufivc companies to which they .at 
prefent belong and put under the ioimediate 
protection of the fovereign, would render this re- 
ftdeqce both fafe apd cafy, at baft to .the merr 

chants 
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chants of > the* particular- nations to whbin th<^c' 
•fettierwents -belong. If at any particuMi" time 
that partiof the capital of any country which: of 
its own accord tended and inclined, if I may fay 
lb; towards the Eaft India trade, was not-luM- 
cient for^carrying on all thofe different branches 
of it, it W6uld be a proof that, at that particular 
time, that country was not ripe for that trade, 
and that it would do better to buy for Ibme 
time, even at a higher price, from other Eu- 
ropean nations, the Eaft India goods it had oc- 
cafion for, than to import them itfelf direftly 
from the Eaft Indies. What it might lofe by 
the high price of thofe goods could fcldom be 
equal to the lofs which it would fuftain by the 
diftraftion of a large portion of its capital from 
Other employments more necelTary, or more ufe- 
ful, or more fuitable to its circumftances and 
iituation, than a direft trade to the Eaft Indies. 

Though the Europeans polTefs many con- 
fiderablc lettlevnents both upon the coaft of 
Africa and in the Eaft Indies, they have not 
yet eftabliflied in either of thofe countries fuch 
numerous and thriving colonies as thofe in the 
iflands and continent of America. Africa, how- 
ever, as well as fcvcral of the countries compre- 
hended under the general name of the Eaft In- 
dies, are inhabited by barbarous nations. But 
thofe nations were by no means fo wealc and 
dcfencelefs as the miferable 9 ,nd helplels Ameri- 
cans ; and in proportion to? the natural fertility 
of the countries which they inhabited, they were 
Jjefidcs much more populous. The molt barba- 
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nations' either .of Africa or of the Elaft 
indies^, were fhepherds } even the Hottentots 
were fo. But the natives of every part of Ame- 
rica, except Mexico and Peru, were only hunt- 
ers ; and the difference is very great between the 
nutifiber of fhepherds and that of hunters whom 
the fame extent of equally fertile te#ritory can 
maintain. In Africa and the Eaft Indies, there- 
fore, k 'was more dif^cult to difplace the natives, 
-and to extend the European plantations over the 
-greater part of tlie lands of the original inhabit- 
ants. The genius of cxclulive coimpanies, be- 
fides, is unfavourable, it has already been ob- 
ferved, to the growth of new colonies, and has 
probably been the principal caufe of the little 
progrefs which they have made in the Eaft In- 
dies. The Portugueze carried on the trade both ■ 
to Africa and the Eaft Indies without any exclu- 
five companies, and tlieir fettlements at Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela on the coaft of Africa, 
and at Goa in the Eaft Indies, though much 
depreffed by fuperftition and every fort of bad 
government, yet bear fome faint refcmblance to 
the colonies of America, and are partly inhabited 
by Portugueze who have been eftabliflicd there 
for feveral generations. The Dutch fettlements 
-at the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia, are 
at prefent the moft confiderable colonies which 
the Europeans have eftabjilhed cithey in Africa 
or in the Eaft Indies, an4 both thele fettlements 
-are peculiarly fortunate in their lituation., 'yhe 
Cape of Good Hope was inhabited by a race of 
people almoft as barbarovts and quite as inca- 
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pable of defending thcmfelvcs as the natives of ® 
America, It is the 'Half-way -houfe, if 

one may fay fo, between Europe aiid the .Eaft 
Indies, at which almoft evay European , Ihip 
tuakes forae ftay both in going and returning. 
The .fupplying of thofe £hips with ^very fort of 
frelh provifions, with fruit and fonnetimes with 
wine, affords alone a very extenfive market for 
the furplus produce of the colonifts. What the 
Cape of Good Hope is between Europe and 
every part of the Eaft Indies, Batavia is between 
the principal countries of the Eaft Indies. It 
lies upon the moft frequented road from Indof- 
tan to China and Japan, and is nearly about 
mid-way upon that road. Almoft all the fhips 
too ‘that fail between Europe and China touch at 
Batavia j and it is, over and above all this, the 
center and principal mart of what is called the 
country trade of the Eaft Indies ; not only of 
that part of it which is carriM on by Europeans, 
but of that which is carried on by the native In- 
dians ; and veflels navigated by the inhabitants 
of China and Japan, of Tonquin, Malacca, 
Cochin-China, and the ifland of Celebes, are 
frequently to be feen in its port. Such advan- 
tageous fituations have enabled thofe two colo- 
nies to furmount all the obftaclcs which the 
oppreflive genius of an cxcluGve company may 
have occafionally oppofed to their growth. They 
have enabled Batavia to furmount the addition^ 
difad vantage of perhaps tlie moft unwliolcfomc 
climate ja the world. 
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The Englift and Dutcl^ companies, though 
they have eftablilhcd confideralhle colonies, 
except , the two abiovt mentioned, have . both 
made conTiderable ebnquefts in the Eaft Indies. 
But in 'the manner*in ' which they both govern 
their new fu^e<Sts, the natural genius of an ex- 
clufive company has Ihown itfclf moft diftinftly. 
In the fpice iQands the Dutch are faid to burn all 
the Ipiceries which a fertile feafon produces be- 
yond what they expeft to difpofe of in Eu- 
rope with fuch a^rofit as they think fufficient. 
In the iflands where they have no fettlements, 
they give a premium to thofe who colleft the 
young bloffoms and green leaves of the clove 
and nutmeg trees which naturally grow there, 
but which this favage policy has nov?, it is faid, 
airnoft compleatly extirpated. Even in the 
itlands where they have fettlements they have 
very much reduced, it. is faid, the number of 
thofe trees. If the produce even of their own 
iflands was much greater than what fuited their 
market, the natives, they fufpedl, might find 
means to convey fome part of it tp other na- 
tions ; and the beft way, they imagine, to fecure 
rheit own monopoly, is to take care that no 
more fhail grow than what they themfelves carry 
to market. By different arts of oppreflion they 
have reduced the population of feveral of the 
Moluccas nearly to the number which is fuffi- 
cient to fupply with frefli provifions and other 
necefTaries of life their own infignificant garri- 
fpnS, and fuch of their fhips as occafioq-ally come 
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thefe for a cargo of fpices; tfhdef the'govefii- vik_ J 

ment even of the Portugueze, however, thofe 
iflands are faid to have been tolerably welf raha- 
bited. The Englilh company have not yet had 
time to eftablifh in Bengal fo perfectly deftruClive 
a fyfteml The plan of their government, how- 
ever, has had exaCtly the fame tendency. It has 
not tjeen uncommon, I am well aflured, for the 
chief, that is, the firft clerk of a faCtory, to order 
a peafant to plough up a rich field of poppies, 
and fow it wdth rice or fome bther grain. The 
pretence was, to prevent a fcarcity of provifions; 
but rite real rcafon, to give ^le chief an oppor- 
tunity of felling at a better price a large quan- 
tity of opiiifti, which he happened then to have 
upon hand. Upon other occafions the order has 
been reverfed ; and a rich field of rice or other 
grain has been ploughed up, in order to rnake 
room for a plafttation of poppies; when the. 
chief forefaw that extraordinary profit was likely 
to be naade by opium. The fervants of the 
company have upon feveral occafions attempted 
to eftablifh in their own favour the monopoly of 
fome of the naoft important branches, not only 
of the foreign, but of the inland trade pf the. 
country. Had they been allowed to go on, it 
is impolTible that they fliould not at fome. tiiTjt;, 
or another have attempted to reftrain the pro^ 
duftion of the particular articles of w'hich thev 
had thus ufurped the monopoly, not only to. the 
quantity which they themfclves could purchafe, 
but to that'^vyhich they could expeCl to fell v/ith 
fiach a profit as they might think fufiicient. In* 

the 
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■ the courfe-of a cettt^iry or the -pbiicy of the 
EngTifli company would in this rtnanner have 
prdbaiily ptoved as compleatly deftru€tive as 
that of the Dutch. :• 

NbTHrjTG:, however, can be rrtdre dircftly 
contrary to the real intereft of thofc companies, 
confidered as tlte fovereigns of the countries 
^ioh ^ they have conquered, than this deftryfti vc 
plan. In almoft all countries the revenue of the 
foveretgn is dfawn from that of the people. The 
greater the revenue of the people, therefore, the 
greater the annual produce of their land and 
labour, the more they can afford to the fove- 
reign. It is his intereft, therefore, to increafe as 
much as poftible that annttal produce. But if 
this is the intereft of every fovereign, it is pecu- 
liarly fo of one whofe revenue, like that of the 
fovereign of Bengal,* arifes chiefly from a land- 
rent. That rent muft neceffarily be in propor- 
tion to the quantity And value of the produce, 
and both the one and the other muflii depend 
upon the extent of the market. The quantity 
will always be fuited with rnore or iefs exaftnefs 
to the . confumption of thofe who can afford to 
pay for it^ and the price which they will pay will 
always be in proportion to the eagemefs of their 
competition. It is the intereft of fudi a fove- 
rfign, therefore, to Open the nmaft -extenfive 
market for the produce of his country, to: allow 
the moft perfeiff freedom of commerce, in ordbr 
toincreafe as much as poflible the nurnber and 
the competition of buyers j and upion rliTs ac- 
count to abolifti, not only ail-monopoliesi' but 

all 
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all reftriints upo» 

home produce from one patt of the country to 
another, upon its exportation lo foreign cowa~ 
tries, or upon the importation of goods .of any 
kind for -which it can be exchanged. , He is in 
this manner moft likely tp incrcafe both the 
quantity and value of that . produce, and confe- 
quently of his own lhare of it, or of his own 
revenue^ 

But a company of merchants are, it feems, 
incapable of confideriug themfclves as fove- 
reigns, even after they have become fuch. 
Trade, or buying in order to fell again, tliey 
ftill confider as their principal bufinefs, and by a 
ftrange abfurdity, regard the charafter of tire fo- 
vereign as but an appendix to that of the mer- 
chant, as fomething which ought to be made 
fubfervient to it, or by means of which they 
may be enabled to buy cheaper in India, and 
thereby to fell with a better profit in Europe. 
They endeavour for this purpofe to keep out as 
much as polhble aJl competitors from the mar- 
ket of the countries which arc fubjeft to their 
government, and confequently to reduce, at 
leaft, fome part of the furplus produce of thofe 
countries to what is barely fufficient for foppiy.- 
ing their own demand, or tq what they can ex- 
pert to fell in Europe with fuch a profit as they 
may think rcalbnables Their mercantile habits 
draw them in this manner, almoft nccelFaiily, 
though perhaps infenfibly, to prefer upon ail. or-; 
dinary occafiqns the little and tranfitory profitxtf 
the monopo^lift to the great and permanent , 

venue 
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viNiuK s of- the and wcmid gradually^- 

tx> treat the countries to their ' 

gda^tsHbetic nearly aa the Dutch cn^ap die : Mo^ 
lu)ccaB. .‘r. It is the intaeref^ of the Eaft iitdia com- 
pan^iQ conhdered >as ifufUcigns, thae^the Euro^ 
peani .gpods -which ^are carri^ to ind&n 
domiftions, ihouki be fold there as chpapr^aspof* 
fible j and that the Indian ^ich are 
brought from thence ihould bring therc as good 
a price, or Ihould be fold there as jjear as pof- ’ 
fible. But the revetfe of this is *th«r iotereft as 
merchants. . As forereigns, their imereft is ex- 
aftly the fame with that of the country which 
they govern. As .merchants their- intcreft is 
diredlly oppofite to that intereft. 

But if the genius of fuch a government, even 
as to what concerns its diredlion in Euro|>e, is in 
this manner efiientiaily* and perhaps incurably 
faulty, that of its admioiftration in India is ftill' 
more. fo. - That .sidminiilration is -necclTarily 
corapofed of a^oouncil of merchants, a profefiSoit 
no doubt extremely rcfpec^bl^, but which in no 
country in the world carries along with it that 
fort of autliority which naturally over-awes th«’- 
people, and -withotit force commands their willing 
obedience. Suclv a council can command obe- 
dience cmly by thg military force with which 
they are accompanied, apd their gfovtfrnmcnt is 
therefore neceffarily military and dcfpotical; ' 
Their proper bufmefs, however, is^thafe ^f " 
chancs. it is to fell, upon t-hear ma&era tic4 ’ 
oeaset, the European goods confignefi to them, 
and to buy in retdm Tridian goods foe the 
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the misffbrtunc to fall tttider their < 

The ferraats naturally endeavour to efta- 
ithe %3iie mbrtopoly in favour of their own 
'trade as of the publick trade of the com- 
Jf they are fuffered to aiSfc as they could V 
Aey win cftablifli this rhonopoly openly . 
and;dire<5ilyi by fairly prohibtcing all oth^" people 
frowi trading in the articles in which they chufe 
to deal ami this, perhaps, is the beft and Icaft 
©ppxeflive way of eftabiifhittg it. Bttt if by an 
order from Europe they are prohibited from do- 
ing this, they will, notwithftanding, endeavour 
tOifeftablilb a monopoly of the fame kind, fecretly 
and indire6lly> in a way that is much more de- 
ftruftive to the country. They, will employ 
the whole authority of government, and pervert 
the adminiftration of juftice, in order to harafs 
and ruin thofe who interfere with them in any 
branch of commerce which, by means of agents*' 
ekhex concealed, or at leaft not pirblickly avowed, 
they may chufe to carry on. But the private, 
trade of the fervants will naturally extend to a , 
imach greater variety of articles than tire publick , 
trade of the- company. The publick trade, of th® ; 
company extends no further than thy^rade with,- 
and comprehends a pact - only of- the ^ 
;a: trade of the ; country. ; But .1^ -private r 
of the feryauitt ; may exten4:tu the di|% 
-branches bpdi of its inland' and fpridgd;;; 
trade. The monopoly of the company v,pan;fj^t^d-; 
only to ftunt the natural growth of that part of 
thb lui^lus produce whklis in the Frdfe 

would be '^Xpofted to Etirope. ' ' Tlfiaii of 
the fervants tends (o Bunt the natui^.growdi pf 
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feveiyTpart o£ the produce i which the jr xjhtifeia : 
deal, of whae-H deftined for hjcane corifljrin|Jtid«i> 
as well: ' as of what is deftined fisr exp6rtacioli$' 
and confeqhently to degrade the ctJitivatioa of 
the whole country, and ixiiteduce the number of 
its inhabitants; It tends to feduce the quantity 
of every fort of produce, eyeri that of the necef- 
farics of life, whenever the fervants of the com- 
pany chufe to deal in thertjj to what thofe fer- 
vants can both afford to buy and expefl to fell 
with liich a profit as pleafes theni» 

From the nature of their fituation too the fer- 
Vants muft be more difpoled to fupport with 
rigOroUs feverity their own intcfeft agaihft that 
of the country which they govern, than their 
matters can be to fupport theirs. The country 
belongs to their mafters, who cannot avoid hav- 
ing fome regard for the intercft of what belongs 
to them. But it does not belong to the fervants* 
The real intereft of their mafters, if they were 
capable of underftanding it, is the fame with that 
of the couhtry *, and it is from ignorance chiefly, 
and the meannefs of mercantile prejudice, that 
they ever opprefs it. But the real intereft of the 
feiwahts is by no means the fame with that of the 
country, arid the liioft perfeft information would 
not heGeffkfily put an end to th& opprelfions. 
The rtguladohs accordingly which have been 
lent out from Europe, thoiigh they have been fre- 
qdeatly weak, have upon m<^ occafions been 

* This propilster if India Stock, howerer, 

i* iy tto mssan* tlus with that of the country in the go» 

vernment of which hh vote giv« him fome influence. See 
EoWc V. Chap. i. ¥art 3d; — 

I i a wcll- 
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well-meaning. ^ More intelligence and perhaps 
^ left good^-meanlng has fornetimes appeared m 
'iliole eftablilhed by the fervants in India. It is 
very Angular government in which every mem- 
ber of the adminiftration wiflies to get out of the 
country, and confequently to have done widi 
the government, as foon as he can, and to whofe 
mtcreft, the day after he has left it and carried 
his whole fortune with him, it is pcrfeftly indif- 
ferent though the whole country was fwallowed 
'up by an earthquake. 

I MEAN not, however, by any thing which I 
have here faid, to throw any odious imputation 
tlpon Tire gencralr charadter of the fervants of 
the £aft India company, and much left upon 
that of any particular perfons. It is the fyftem 
of government, the fituation in which they are 
placed, that I mean to cenfure; not tlie cha- 
radter of thofe who- have adled in it. They adted 
as ’ their fixation naturally dircdbed, and they 
haVe clamoured the loudeft agalnft them 
Should, probably, not have adted better themfelves. 
In war and negociation, the councils of Madras 
and Calcutta have upon feveral occafions con- 
Sdudted themfelves with a refolution and decifive 
^iftfom which would have done honour to the 
fenate of Rome" in the belt days o^ that republick. 
The members of thofe councils, however, had 
been bred to profefljons very di^erent from war 
and jpoliticks. But their lituatioq alone, without 
edudatio'n', t^perience, or even example, feems 
to have formed in them all at once the great 
which it required, and to have infpired 
both with abilities and virtues which they 

themfelves 
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themfclves" could riot well know tEat,“t^e5r‘^f- 
lelfed; If'upon fome occafiohs, thcrcfoFci ’it’l^s v ■* 
animated tkerri to actions of magnanimity, w^cji 
could riot wfeiti have been expefted.from tljeVn, lye 
fliouid riOt wbiider if upon others it Jias prompted 
them to exploits of Ibmewfiat a differeht nature^. . 

■ Such exclufive companies* thecefore, arc jayi- 
.fanCes in everj' refpcdl ; always more or' 1^ jnr 
convenient to the countries in which they 
eftablilhed, and deftruftive to thofe which 
the misfortune to fall under their governnrieni.' 
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Condujlon of the Mercantile 

T hough the encouragement of ; 

tion, and the difcouragemcnt of ij 
tion are the two great engines by which the 
mercantile fyftem propofes to enrich every coun- 
try,’ yet with regard to fome particular comniQ- 
dities, it feems tp follow an oppofite pla.n : ip 
difcourage'cxportatioH arid to cncoura|;c impor- 
tation. Its ulnmate objeS, however, it., pre- 
tends, is' alWays the fame, to enrich the count^ 
by an advant^cous balance- of Vride. It ^djf- 
courages the cxportatkin of the, materials pf 
nufaitute, ‘ and of the iriRruments of trade,i in 
order to “give 'our ownWorkmWi’ an 'adyantagp, 
. arimtb'eriaBlc ffiem'to uriderfell thofe of othipr 
riatibris iri all foreign rriafkets : and by 
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* ^ancfi tKe •cxpojtatfM ef jk few 

coiT3hiC(4jiircsi t)f no^ ^cat; pricey' it pi^pofes to 
;occafioit a' iii^pch greater and iftpreValuablc cSd'* 
■Jitjrtation of others; 'ft encourages the importa- 
Tion of the rhaterials of man'ufadufe, in order 
‘that our own people may be enabled to work 
them pp more cheaply, and thereby prevent a 
greater and more valuable importation of the 
rnanufedured commodities. I do not obfenre, 
at l;e^ in dtn' Statute Book, any encouragement 
given to the importation of the inftruraents of 
trade. When manufeftures have advanced to a 
certain pitch of greatnefs, the fabrication of the 
instruments of trade becomes itfelf the objedfc of 
a great number of very important manufactures. 
To give any particular encouragement to the 
importation of fuch inftruments, would interfere 
too much with the intereft of thofe manufactures. 
Such importation, therefore, inftead of being 
encouraged, has frequently been prohibited. 
Thus the importation of wool cards, except from 
Trelaiid, or wheh brought in as wfeclc or pri?,c 
gc^ods, was prohibited by the 3d of Edward IV. j 
which prohibition: was renewed by the 39th of 
Eli!?abeth, and Has been continued and rendbred 
perpetual by fubfequent laws. 

' ' TiiE impdrtatitrti of the materials of manttfac- 
has f^epmOs hebh encouraged by an ex- 
from die dupes to which odier goods 
and fomedmes'' by Idiunties,; 
importation of iheep^s w0dt ffoiri fcveral 
dtfferdht countries, of cotmn wodl ffom'«dl coun- 
pacs, of tmdreSed fiax, of the grbatb^' part of 

dying 
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, hides ,ft9m Ircknd or fhe^aqflf ,col,ani^#,.^^^ 

flcins, from, -the Britifti Gr?cnia^id.4^eryj 

^pd. Bar from the Britiih.-,colonies^ as. 

as qf feveral other materials of ..roanufa^uf e, 

beeri encouraged by an.,c»««TQptiQU frftm...ijl 

dptics, if properly entered,, ft. the cuftomljopfc. 

The private mferelt of our merchants arid rp^y- 
faflurers may, perhaps, have extorted. &oP0,t&e 
legiflature thefe exemptions, as well the gre^r 
part of our other commercial regulations. Tkey 
are, however, perfeftly jufl: and reafofnablc, apd 
if, confidently with the neceflities of the date, 
they could be extended to all the other materials 
of manufacture, the publick would certainly be 
a gainer. , ; 

The avidity of our great rhanufafturers, how- 
ever, has in fome cafes extended thefe exemp- 
tions a good deal beyond what can judly be 
confidered as the rude materials of their work. 

By the 24 Geo. II. chap. 46. a fmall duty'of 
only one penny the pound was •unppfcd upon the 
importation of foreign browp linen yaf#, . inBiead 
of much higher duties to which it had been 
je^ed before, vi«- of fixpence 
fail yarn, of one foilling thc.poynd upi^- all 
Trench and Dutch yarn, and of two .ppuiid 
thirteen fbalUnSs four pence upon - Ae 
dred weight of all fpruce or Mufcovia yarn, 
our manuff^rers were not long fatiafie^ Wjifh 
this redo^ion. By the apth of the fame filing, 
chap, fame law which gave a bountyfopoa 

of Britifo apd. Info linen ' of 
I i 4 
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pncei 

yard,-^ycn fehia fflriaU duty,; 
pf ibrowfl; linen yapi was taken:.^w«y. . Ia:the 
different opei^tionSj hcnvever>;whi<da ‘areraecefc 
fary for the prepafatioa >of. ltnen;!yapn, a good 
deal more induftry is cnoployed than ih the fub-i 
fequent operation pf preparing ;linen: cloth from 
linen yarn. To .fay, upthing pf Usp induftry of 
^ dax-growers and flax-dreffers, three or four 
ipinners, at deaft, are neceffary, in order to keep 
one weaver in conftant employment; and more 
than four-fifths of the whole quantity of labour, 
neceflary for the preparation of linen cloth,* is 
employed in that pf linen yarn ; but our fpinners 
arc poor people, women commonly; fcattered 
about in all different parts of the country, with- 
out fuppoit or proteftion. It is not by the fale 
of their work, but by that of the compleat work 
of the weavers, that pur great matter manu- 
fa<tturers make their profits. As it is their in*i 
tereft to fell the compleat manufacture as dearj 
fo is it to buy the materials as cheap as pofj 
fible. By extorting from the legiflaturc bounties 
upon the exportation of their own linen, high 
duties upoq the importation of all foreign Bnen; 
/tiid .a total prohibition of the home confumption 
of fppie forts of Trench linen, they cndeavouij 
tp, (ell their oven goods as dear as ppflU?le. By 
epcouraging the importation of. foreign, linen 
► i^4 , ibcreby bringing it into Pom|>etitiQn 
ji^at which is made by our, own /people* 
tl^y i endeavour to buy the work pf the poor 
cheap as poflihle, , They ape as inv 
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tcnrto their oWH4<^ea\i'fers, ® 

as the earnings the jioor fpintiersi 'ahd it is 
by no means for the benefit of the l^orkmanV th^at 
they endeavour either to raife the price of %e 
complcat -woric, or to lower that of the rude msk^ 
terials. It; is the induftry which is carried on for 
the benefit of the rich arid the powerful, that is 
principally encouraged by our mercantile fylleJm. 
That which is carried on for the benefit 'of the 
poor and the indigent, is too often, either- rie-s 
gleded, or opprelifed. - i . 

Both the' bounty upon the exportation ' of 
linen, and the exemption from duty upon' the 
importation of foreign yarn, which were grant- 
ed only for fifteen years, but continued by two 
different prolongations, expirewith the end of the 
feflion of parliament which fhall innmedi^el^ fol- 
low the a 4 th of June 17 85. ‘ - ’ 

The encouragement given to the importation 
of the materials of manufadture by bountlesj hhsi 
been principally confined to fi<ch as were 'im- 
ported froin opr American plantations.- - 

The firft bounties of this kind were thbfe 
grantedi about the beginning of the prefent ‘Ceifl^ 
tury, upon the importation Of havaFftoires^frb'iW 
America. ' Under this denomination were Cefeffi’ 
prehended timber fit for maftsi yards, and'MW- 
fpritsj htfmpU tar^ pitch, and turpentine. ^ ' 
bounty, 'diowevCr, of one pfound thC'torti cipbif 
inaftiw^'TdnSbeir, and that of fix poiihds' the‘Ydiil 
upon htm^ -^were extended to fuch as ffrould’M 
imported' into 'England from Scotland'. 'Bb® 
^l|efe bounties continued without any • 
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at the fame race, lali they wwe fevwraRy tallowed 
to ei^ire i that upoft hen^ oft<the lijb.of January 
1741^ and that upon nui^ng-clmber at the/end 
ofthefcffion of parliamelM: immediately following 
the .24th June 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of taf, 
pitch, and turpentine underwent, dttring their 
continuance, fcveral alterations. Originally that 
upon tar was four pounds the ton ; that upon 
pitch, the fame > and that upon turpentine, three 
pounds the ton. The bounty of four pounds 
the ton upon tar was afterwards confined to fuch 
as had been prepared in a particular manner ; 
that upon other good, clean, and merchantable 
tar was reduced to two pounds four IhiUings the 
ton. The bounty upon pitch was likewife re- 
duced to one pound ; and that upon turpentine 
to one pound ten fhillings the ton. 

The fecond bounty upon the importation df any 
wf th« materials of manufacture, according to the 
order of time, was that granted by the 21 Geo.TI. 
chap. 3s. upon the importation of indigo frofn 
the Brkifh plantations. When the plantation in- 
digo was worth three-fourths of the price of the 
beft French indigo, it was by this a6t entitled to a 
bounty of fixpence the pound. This bounty, 
which; like naoft others, was granted only for a 
limited time, was continued by fever^ {W'blonga- 
tioAs, but was reduced to four pence tiw popnd. ft 
was allowed to expire with the end of die feffion of 
parBament which followed the 25th March, 1781. 
third bounty of this kind wai! thak granf- 
; the time 
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fomfifiimes 6owt and ’fometimes to quarrel ^ 

with, our American colonies) bj che 4 Geo. ill. 
chap. 26. upop the importation of hemp, or nn- 
drei&Lflax, from the Britifti plantations. Thh 
bounty was granted for twenty-one years, from 
the 24th June 1764, to the 24th June 1785. 

For the firft feven years it was to be at the rate 
pf eight pounds the ton, for the fecond at fix 
pounds, and for the third at four pounds. It 
was not extended to Scotland of which the 
climate (although hemp is fometimcs raifed 
there, in fmall quantities and of an inferior 
quality) is not very fit for that produce. Such 
a bounty upon the importation of Scotch fiax 
into England would have been too great a dif- 
couragement to the native produce of the 
fouthern part of the united Hingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by the 5 Geo. III. chap. 45. upon the 
importation of wood from America. It wm 
granted for nine years, from the ift January 
1766, to the ift January 1775. During the 
firft three, years, it was to be for every hundred 
and twenty good deals, at the rate of one pounds 
and for every load containing fifty cubic feet 
other fquared timber at the rate of twelve, Ihil- 
iings. fecund three years, it. was for 

deals tu be at the rate of fifteen, fhillings* And 
other. fqu^eifi timber, at the rate of eight 
.^iEipgSi apd for the third three years, it waa 
for dea^,,,nE> be at the rats often fliillings*. and, for 
other fqt^ared timber, at the rate of fiv^ fbillings. 

Th£ fifth bounty of this kind was. th^ granted 
fiy t^ie 9 Qco, m, cha^. 38. upon the importa-. 

tion 
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^ ^ tion. of raw filk. frohi ^the Br 4 tifh plaritSftions. 

.V - .i rv!- "s i>» It was granted for owcnty-one years, from the 

Januany 1.770, to the ift ' January 1751.* For 
tlte- firft feven years' it was to he atthe fate of 
tweniyrr five pounds for every hundred pounds 
value} for the fecond, at twenty pd6 rids ; and 
■for the third at fifteen pounds. The ftianag^- 
TOcnt.of the filk-worm, and the preparation of 
filk, requires fo much hand labour} and labour 
is fo yery dear in America, that even this great 
bounty, I have been informed, was not likely 
to produce any confiderable effciSt. 

-fixth bounty of this kind, was that 
granted by i i Geo. III. chap. 50. for the im- 
^rtation of pipe, hoglhead, and barrel ftaves 
end beading from 'the Britifh plantations. It 
was granted for nine years, from ift January 
J7.7.ni to the i ft January 1781. For the firft 
three, years, it was for a certain ’quantity -of 
eacb, to-^be at the irate of fix pounds } fop the 
fecond thr*^ years, at four pounds } and- fbr the 
ihirdgthree years, at two pounds. 

feveiith, and laft ' bounty of this kiijd, 
granted by the 19 Geb. HI. chaii. 
hi’’ The importation qf hemp fr^ "Ireiaitd. 
Ifyl'as- 'granted in the fame manhbf 'iis that foir 
thfeiimpdttafibn of hemp ahd undfefled ’flax fri^ 
AtnSrlea, fbf twenty-‘ORe^yekTs, 24^1 

■Juwe ’1^79,-tb the i4th Jiine “ThK^tcflp 

ii«d¥^ided, Irkewife^ infb ‘ three pefibd 

eaich'} - ahd in each '6f ihdib' Hie 
if the Irifli - Bounty is the fiihie* 
ctflthe American. It does not, however, like 
the American bounty, extend to the importation 

of 
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of undreffed flax.- It would. jhave been too great c h a 1 

^ VIlI 

-a difcouragement to the cultivation of that plant 
in Great Britain. When this laft bounty was 
‘.granted* the Britifh and Irifh legiflatures were 
not in touch better humour with one another, 

.than the Britifh and American had been before. 

But this boon to Ireland, . it is to be hoped, has 
-been granted under more fortunate aufpices, than 
ail thofe to America. 

The fame commodities upon which we thus 
gave botmties, when imported from America, 

Were fubjefted to confiderable duties when im- 
-pofted from any other country. The intcreft of 
our American colonies was regarded as the fame 
with that of the mother country. Their wealth 
was confidered as our. wealth. Whatever money 
was fent out to them, it was faid, came all back 
to us by the balance of trade, and we could 
never become a farthing the poorer, by any ex- 
pence which we could lay out upomthem. ' They 
were oyr own in every refpe€t, ami it W‘as an 
expence laid out upon the Improvement of our 
own property, and for the profitable employment 
of our own people. It is unnecefTary, -I appre- 
hend* at prefent to fay any thing further, in 
order to expofe the folly of a fydem, whicb ‘fetal 
experience :has now fufiiciently expofed.. ,; Had 
pur American colonies really been apartof Qreat 
Brluin,! jthofc bounties might have been con- 
fidcred asfbpunties upon produftion, and would 
-ftUl have- been liable to all the objedbions tp 
whichifpchhOiiJntics are liable, but to no otlier. 
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* The exportation of the mtterjals. of. mariur 

fafturc is fometimes difeouraged by 
prohibitions, and fometimes by high duties. 

Our -woollen manufadturers have been-i 
fuccefsful than any other clafs of workmen, in 
perfuading the legiflature that the profperity of 
the nation depended upon the fuccel’s and ex-, 
tenfion of their particular bufincfa. . They have 
not only obtained a monopoly againft the con- 
fumers by an abfolute prohibition of importing 
woollen cloths from any foreign country; but 
they have likcwife obtained , another monopoly 
againft the fheep farmers and growers of wool, 
by a ftmilar prohibition of the exportation of live 
flieep and wool. The feverity of many of the 
lav/s which have been enadted for the fecurity of 
the revenue is very juftly complained of> as im- 
pofing heavy penalties upon adlions which ante- 
cedent to the ftatutes that declared them to be 
crimes, had always been underftood to be in- 
nocent. But the cruelleft of our revenue laws, 
I will venture to affirm, are mild and gentle, 
in comparifon of fome of thofe which the 
clamour of our merchants and manufadurers has 
extorted from the legiflature, for the ftipport of 
their own abfurd and oppreffive monopolies* 
Like the laws of Draco, thefe laws rnay faid 
to be all written in blood. . 

.By tltc 8 th of Elizabeth, ^itpcut^ 

of flieep, lai-nbs or rams, was for tjhK,%ft 
to forfeit all his goods for ever, f a 

year’s iraprifohment, and 

cut off in a;i. market .town 
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clay, be thtre nailed {ipr atid for the fecbnd c h A i 
oStnbe to be adjtldged a fckrti, and to fUffef 
death accordingly. To preveht the breed bf bur 
Iheep ffotrt beir% propagated dn Foreign cotiri- 
tries, feerhs tb hive been the o^jgeft of this- law; 

By the i jth and 1 4th of Chifles II. chap. 18^ the 
ex^rtation of wool was made -felony, and the 
expiorter fubjefted to the fanrib penalties and for-' 
feifures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, if. 
is to be hoped that neither' of thefe ftatutes were 
ever executed. The firft of thern, however, fo 
far as I know, has never been direftly repealed, 
and Serjeant Hawkins feems to confider it as 
ftill in” force. ' It may however, perhaps, be 
cbnfidered as virtually repealed by the i;.th of 
Charles II. chap. 32. febt. 3. which, without 
exprefsly tiking away the penalties impofed by 
former ftatutes, impofes a new penalty, viz. 

That of twenty fhillings for every fheep ex- 
ported, or attempted to be exported, together 
with the forfeiture of the Iheep and of the owner’s 
fhare of the fhip. The fecond of them Was ex- 
prefsly repealed by the 7th and 8th of William III. 
chap. 28 . feft: 4. By which it is declared that, 

“ Whereas the ftatutc of the i 3 th and 1 4th bf Klhg ' 
‘Charles II. tnade againft the exportation bT 
“ wool, among other things in the faid a<ft meh- 
- dbtK ena€t the fame to be deemed 
**i felony i ‘By'’the feverity of which penalty the'-^ 
*«.pro(b<Aid6n of offenders hath not beeh fb' 
**sieffe6:iiially {juf in execution: Be it, thereforfe; 

by the authority forefaid, that f 5 ■ 

much 
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• ** iWBck of the £iKi a£h, '«^uch relem* to ths 

“ toakiog the fahl offeree fdoey^ be>rep6^d 
aod made void.** 

Tfis penalties, hovrever, which are cither 
pofed by this milder ftatutr, or which, though 
impaled by fomw &atuces, are not repealed by 
this one, are ftiil fufficicntly fevere, Belides the 
forfeiture of the goods, the exporter incurs the 
penaky of three {hillings for every pound weight 
of wool cither exported or attempted to be ex- 
ported, that is about four or five times the 
value. Any merchant or other perfon convided 
of this offence is difabled from requiring any 
debt or account belonging to him frorh any 
fadtw or other perfon. Let his fortune be what 
it will, whether he is, ot is not able to pay thofe 
heavy penalties, the. law means to ruin him com* 
pleatly. But as the morals of the great body 
of the people arc not yet fo corrupt as thofe of 
the contrivers of thb ^ute, 1 have not heard 
that any advantage has ever been taken of this 
elaufe. If the perfon convifted of this offence 
is hot able to pay the penalties within three 
months after judgment, he is to be tranfported 
for feven years, and if he returns before the ex- 
piration of that term, he is liable to the pains of* 
felony, without benefit of clergy. The owner 
the Ihip knowing this offence forfeits all hk 
iniercft in the Ihip and furniture^ The mafter 
mariners knowing this offftnee feafoit. all 
their goods and chattels, and fuffertbreemonths 
imprifonment. By a fubfeqHCnt. ftacifltte -tl«e 
ftjffers fiX months ii 
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th«’5»rtioIe c 

iirlaitd kslf la»(i^under.'«rBrf 

denfome and oppreflive reftnftiows. It esllfnot 
he packed m any best* bappelj caik, cafe;,. cHeft, 
or, any others package, ;bufr oisly in pack*' of 
leather or packv cloth, on wkicb tnuft be marked 
on the ootfide the words asBc/ or yara, inr large 
letters not Icfs than three inches long,: on pain 
of forleking the fame and the package,’ and three 
Ihillings for every pound weight, to be paid by 
the owner or packer. It cannot be loaden on 
any horfe or cart, or carried by ’land within five 
miles of the coaft, but Jaetween fun-rifing and 
fun-fettitlg, on pain of fbrteitlrig th^ fame,' the 
horfes and carriages. Th#htti^dr6d next adjoin- 
ing to the fea coaft, out of. Or through which the 
wool is carried or exported/fbrfeits-twenfy pounds, 
if the wool: is under the^vahie of ten pounds; 
and if of greater value, then treble that Value, 
together with- treble cdftSf, • to lie fued for within 
the year. The execution- to be againft any two 
of the inhabitants, whom' the TefTions muft re- 
ftnburfe, by an affeirmeftt olfi the other inha- 
bitants, as in the cafes of robbery. And if any 
perfon compounds with the hundred for lefs than 
this- penally, he' is to be imprifoned for five 
year*; and any other perfon may profecute. 
Thefe regulataojfts take place through the whole 
kingdomfi = 

But: an the particular counties of Kent and 
Stiflex the‘reftri6lions are ftiU rmwe troublefothe. 
Every ^wner of wool within ten miles of the fea- 
coaft muft give an account in writing, three daya 
II. K k after 
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. aftc,r faring, to the next officer of the cuftoms, 
of the oumber of his . fieeces, and of the. places 
Where they are lodged. And before he removes 
any pVt of them he niuft give the like notice of 
the htirnber and weight of the fleeces, and of tlte 
naniV and abode of the perfon to whom they are 
fold, and of the place to which it is intended 
they'lhould be carried. No perfon within fifteen 
miles of the fea, in the faid counties, can buy 
any wool, before he enters into bond to the 
king, that no part of the wool which he fhall fo 
buy Ihall be fold by him to any other perfon 
within fifteen miies of the fea. If any wool is 
found carrying towards the fea-fide in the faid 
counties, unlefs it has been entered and fecurity 
given as aforefaid, it is forfeited, and the 
offender alfo forfeits three fhillings for every 
pound weight* If any perfon lays any wool, not 
entered as aforefaid, within fifteen miles of th? 
fcai it muft be feized and forfeited ; and if, after 
fuch feizure, any perfon fhall claim the fame, he 
muft give fecurity to the Exchequer, that if he 
is caft upon trial he fhall pay treble cofts, befides 
all other penalties. 

When fuch reftriftions are impofed upon the 
inland trade, the ebafting trade, we may believe, 
cannot be left very free. Every owner of wool 
whd carrifeth or caufeth to be carried any wool 
to toy port or place on the fea-coaft, ih order to 
b'e frdih thence tranfported by fea to any other 
plabe 6r port on the coaft, muft firft caufe ah 
thereof to be made at the port frqm whence 
ft' is intefaded to be conveyed, containing the 
■ -■ ■ 'arei^'ti 
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weight, marks, and nuniber of the packages ® y 
before he brings the fame within five miles' pf 
that port; on pain of forfeiting the fame, and alfb 
the hoffes, carts, and other carriages; and alfo 
of fufFering and forfeiting, as by the other laws 
in force agjainft the exportation of wool. This 
law, however, (i Will. III. chap. 32.) is fo 
very indulgent as to declare, that '' this fhall Aot 
hinder any perfon from carrying his wool 
home from the place of fhearing, though it be 
“ within five miles of the fea, provided that in 
“ ten days after {hearing, and before he remove 
“ the wool, he do under his hand certify to the 
“ next officer of the cuftoms, the true number 
“ of fleeces, and where it is houfed ; and do not 
“ remove the fame, without certifying to fuch 
“ officer, under his hand, his intention fo to do, 

“ three days before.” Bond mull be given that 
the wool to be carried coaft-ways is to be landed 
at the particular port for which it is entered out- 
wards ; and if any part of it is landed without the 
prefence of an officer, not only the forfeiture of 
the wool is incurred as in other goods, but the 
ufual additional penalty of three fhillings for 
every pound weight is likewife incurred. 

Our woollen manufafturers, in order to jgftify 
their demand of fuch extraordinary reftriAipRS 
and regulations, confidently aflerted, that Englilh 
wool was of a peculiar quality, fuperipr t <3 
of any other country ; that the wool of other 
”c,buntrie§ could not, without fome niixture of i,t» 

,bc wrQpght.,pp Into any tolerable manufafhiwsj, 
tjiat fine cloth could not be made without itj 
' ‘ Kka that 
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K that England, therefore, if the exportation of it 
could be totally prevented, cquld monopolize to 
herfelf almofl: the whole woollen trade of the 
worlds and thus, having no rivals, could fell at 
what price fhe pleafed, and in a fliort time ac- 
quire the moft incredible degree of v/ealth by 
the moft advantageous balante of trade. This 
dodrinc, like moft other doftrines which are 
confidently afferted by any confiderable number 
of people, was, and ftill continues to be, moft im- 
plicitly believed by a much greater number; by 
almoft all thofe who are either unacquainted 
with the woollen trade, or who have not made 
particular enquiries. It is, however, fo perfeftly 
falfe, that Englifh wool is in any reipeft necef- 
fary for the making of fine cloth, that it is alto- 
gether unfit for it. Fine cloth is made altogether 
of Spanifti wool. Englifti wool cannot be even 
fo mixed with Spanifti w^ool as to enter into the 
compofition without fpoiling and degrading, in 
fohrie degree, the fabric of the cloth. 

It has been fliown in the foregoing part of 
this work, that the efieft of thefe regulations has 
been to deprefs the price of Englifh wool, not 
only. below what it naturally would be in the pre- 
fect tipies, but very miich below what it aftually 
was in the time of Edward III. The price of 
Scots, wool, when in , confequcnce of the union 
ithecarne fubjeft to the fame regulations, is faid 
tp. .^ye fallen about one half. It is. ohferved by 
tlie^very accurate and intelligent author of the 
^^^^poirs of Wool, die Reverend Mr., John 
Sipithi^ that the price of the beft Englifh v/ool in 

England 
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England is generally below what wool of a very ^ 
inferior quality commonly fells for in the market 
of Amfterdam. To deprefs the price of this 
commodity below what may be called its natural 
and proper price, was the avowed purpofe of 
thofe regulations j and there feems to be no 
doubt of their having produced the efiedt that 
was expelled from tlicm. 

This rcduftion of price, it may perhaps be 
thought, by difeouraging the growing of wool, 
muft have reduced very much the annual pro- 
duce of that commodity, though not below what 
it formerly was, yet below what, in the prefent 
Hate of things, it probably would have been, 
bad it, in confequcnce of an open and free mar- 
ker, been allowed to rife to the natural and pro- 
per price. I am, however, difpofed to believe, 
that the quantity of the annual produce cannot 
have been much, though it may perhaps have 
been a little, alFefted by thefe regulations. The 
growing of wool is not the chief purpofe for 
which the fheep farmer employs his induftry and 
ftock. He expedts his profit, not fo much from 
the price of the fleece, as from that of the car- 
caffe j and the average or ordinary price of the 
latter, muft even, in many cafes, make up to 
him whatever deficiency there may be in the 
average of ordinary price of the former. It has 
been obferved in the foregoing part of this work, 
that “ Whatever regulations tend to fink the 
price, either of wool or of raw hides, below 
“ what ft naiturally would be, muft, in an im- 
“ proved and cultivated country, have fome 
‘ K k 3 “ tendency 
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* **'tehdeney te raife the price of butchers 

The price both of the great and fmaU pattlc 
«* trhieh are fed -on improved and - cultivated 
“ land, muft be fufficient to pay , the rent which 
** the landlord, and the profifwhich the farnaer 
has reafon to expeft from improved and cul- 
tivated land. If it is not, they will foon ccafe 
to feed them. Whatever part of this price, 
** therefore, is not paid by the wool and the 
** hide, muft be paid by the carcafe. The lefs 
there is paid for the one, the more muft be 
paid for the other. In what manner this 
price is to be divided upon the different parts 
of the beaft, is indifferent to the landlords and 
** farmers, provided it is all paid to them. In 
“ an improved and cultivated country, thcre- 
fore, their intcreft as landlords and farmcis 
** cannot be much affected by fuch regulations, 
** though their intereft as confumers may, -by 
the rife in the price of provifions.” . Accord- 
ing to this reafoning, therefore, this degradation 
in the price of wool is not likely, in an improted 
ahd cultivated country, to occafion any diminu- 
tion ip the annual produce of that commodity} 
except fo far as, by raifing the price of mutton, 
it may fpmewhat diminifli the demand for, and 
confequently the produdlion of, that particular 
fpecres of butchers incati Its effed, however, 
even in this way, it is probable, is not . very epn- 
fiderable, s v; 

- But though its eflfea upon tJic^quantity of the 
anhuaT produce may not havc 'faKtt.?vcrf epn- 
fiderable, its effika upon the qjoaiity,; it may 
3 perhaps 
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‘j^rh4p».;be thought, rmift De!<»iflAfily vm. *** 

very great. The degradation in the qu^dtty of 
Englifti wool, if not below what it was in farmer 
times, yet below what it naturally would haj^e 
been in the prefent ftace of improvement and 
cultivation, muft have been, it may perhaps be 
fuppofedi very nearly in proportion to die de- 
gradation of price. As the quality depends upon 
the breed, upon the pafture, and upon the ma- 
nagement and cleanlinefs of the flieep, during 
the whole progrefs of the growth of the fleece, 
the attention to thefe circumftanees, it may na- 
turally enough be imagined, can never ;bc 
greater than in proportion .to the recompcaice 
which the price of the fleece is likely to make 
for the labour and expence which that attention 
requires. It happens, however, that the good- 
nels of the fleece depends in a great meafure, 
upon the health, growth, and bulk of the ani * 
mal ; the fame attention which is neceflr4ry for 
the improvement of the carcafe, is, in fpme re- 
Ipefts, fufficient for that of the fleece. Not- 
withftanding the degradation of price, Englifli 
wool is faid to have been improved confiderably 
during the courfe even of the prefent century. 

The improvement might perhaps have been 
greater if the price had been better; but the 
k)wnefs t>f price, though it may have obl]tru.^d, 

^ yet certainly it , has not altogether prevepted 
that improvement. . ? 

‘ ; Tftsiivudeiice of thefe ‘regulatipns, tl^enefore, 

1 feemsAta havciaJEFe^led neither the quantity nor 
-the ' .qt([alifcy j»f «he .annual produce qf wool fo 
K k 4 ■ much 
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mtich as it might have been expelled to do; 
(though I think it ptobable that it may have af- 
fected the latter a good deal more than the for- 
mer) and the intereft of the growers of wool, 
though it muft have been hurt in fome degree, 
feems, irpon the whole, to have been much lefs 
hurt than could well have been imagined* 

These confiderations, however, will not juftify 
the abfolute prohibition of the exportation of 
wool. But they will fully juftifv the impofition 
of a conliderable tax upon that exportation. 

To hurt in any degree the intereft of any one 
order of citizens, for no other purpofe but to 
promote that of fome other, is evidently contrary 
to that juftice and equality of treatment which 
the fovereign owes to all the different orders of 
his fubjefts. But the prohibition certainly hurts, 
in fome degree, the intereft of the growers of 
wool, for no other purpofe buc to promote that 
of the manufacturers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound to 
contribute to the fupport of the fovereign or 
commonwealth. A tax of five, or even of ten 
ftiillings upon the exportation of every tod of 
wool, would produce a very confiderable revenue 
to the fovereign. It would hurt the intereft of 
the growers fomewhat' lefs than the prohibition, 
becauie it would not probably lower the price 
of wool quite fo much. It would afford a fuf- 
fioient advantage to the manufacturer, bCcaufe, 
though he might not buy his wool altogether fo 
cheap as under the prohibition, he would ftill 
buy it, at leaft, five or ten ftiillings cheaper than 

any 
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any foreign man'ufaftuTei'; could buy it, djcftdcs ® 
faving the freight and infurance, which the 
other would be obliged to pay. It is fearce 
iwffible to devife a tax which could produce 
any confiderable revenue to the fovereign, and 
at the fame time occafion fo little inconvenicncy 
to any body. - 

The prohibition, notwithftanding all the pe- 
nalties which guard it, does not prevent the 
exportation of wool. It is exported, it is well 
known, in great quantities. The great differ- 
ence between the price in the home and that in 
the foreign market, prefents fuch a temptation 
to fmuggiing, that all the rigour of the law can- 
not prevent it. This illegal exportation is ad- 
vantageous to no body but the fmuggler. A legal 
exportation fubjedl: to a tax, by affording a reve- 
nue to the fovereign, and thereby faving tho 
impofition of fome other, perhaps, more burden- 
fome and inconvenient taxes, might prove ad- 
vantageous to all the different fubjedts of the 
ftate. 

The exportation of fuller’s earth, or fuller’s 
clay, fuppofed to be neceflary for preparing and 
cleanfing the woollen manufadlures, has been 
fubjefted to nearly the fame penalties as. the ex- 
portation of wool. Even tobacco-pipe clay, 
though acknowledged to be diff'^ent from ful-- 
ler’s clay, -yetj,- on account of theft- refejublancc, 
and becaufe fuller’s clay might fometimes be 
exported, as tobacco-pipe clay, has been laid 
under the v^ine prohibitions and penalties. 
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^ By the 13th ind t4th of Charles IL chap. 7. 
the Exportation, not only of raW hides, bttt of 
tanned leather, except in the fliape of boots, 
Ihoes, or flippers, was prohibited} and the law 
gave a monopoly to our boot-makers and fhoe- 
makers, not only againftour graziers, but againft 
our tanners. By fubfequent ftatutes our tanners 
have got themfelves exempted from this mono- 
polyi upon paying a fmall tax of only one {hil- 
ling on the hundred weight of tanned leather, 
weighing one hundred and twelve pounds. They 
have obtained likewife the drawback of two 
thirds of the excife duties impofed upon their 
Commodity, even when exported withqpt further 
manufadture. All manufadures of leather may 
be exported duty free ; and the exporter is be- 
fides entitled to the drawback of the whole du- 
ties of excife. Our graziers ftill continue fub- 
jedt to the old monopoly Graziers feparated 
from one another, and difperfed through all the 
different corners of the country, cannot, with- 
out great difficulty, combine together for the 
purpofe either of impofing monopolies upon 
their fellow-citizens, or of exempting themfelves 
from fuch, as may have been impofed u.pon 
them by other people. Manufafturers of all 
kinds, collefted together in numerous bodies; in 
all great cit||s, eafily can. Even the horns- of 
cattle are p^ibited to be exported j and the 
two infignificant ttades of the horncr and comb- 
maker enjoy, in this refpea, a monopoly, agaihfl 
the graziers, • . 
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either by prohibitions -or, by ^ 
taxes, upon the exportation of goods which are 
partially, bu^ not completely .manufaftured, are 
not pectiljar to the manufacture of leather. As 
long as any- thing remains to be done, in order 
to fit any cotnmodity for immediate ufe and con- 
fumptioo, our manufacturers think that they 
themfcivcs ought to have the doing of it. Wool- 
len yarn.and woi-ftcd are prohibited to be ex- 
ported under the fame penalties as wool. Even 
white cloths are fubjeil to a duty upon exporta- 
tion, and Qur dyers liave fo far obtained a mono- 
poly againft our clothiers. Our clothiers would 
probab^ have been able to defend themfelves 
againft It, but it happens that the greater part of 
our principal clothiers are themfelves likewife 
dyers. Watch-cafes, clock-cafes, and dial-plares 
for clocks and watches, have been prohibited to 
be exported. Our clock-makers and watch- 
makers are, it feems, unwilling that the price of 
this fort of workmanfhip Ihould be raifcd upon 
them by the competition of foreigners. 

By fome old ftatutes of Edward III., Hen- 
ry VIIL, and Edward VI,, the exportation of 
all metals was prohibited. Lead and tin were 
alone excepted ? probably on account of the 
great abundance of thofe metals ; in the exporta- 
tion of which, a coafiderable part of the tfade of 
the kingdom in thofe days confifted. For the 
encour^ement of the mining trade, the 5th of 
Will raiti, and Mary, cb^p, excrnpted from 
this prohibition iron, copper, and mundic metal 
irofo Britifh ore, The exportation of all 

forts 
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® fprts of copper bars, foreign as well as Britifh., 

u.— was afterwards permitted by the 9th and loth of 
William III., chap. 26. The exportation of un- 
manufaftured brafs, of what is called gun-metal, 
beil^metal, and fliroff-metal, ftill continues to be 
prohibited. Brafs manufadlures of all forts may 
be exported duty free. 

The exportation of the materials of manuflic- 
ture, where it is not altogether prohibited, is in 
many cafes fubje£ted to confiderable duties. 

By the 8th George I., chap. 15., the exporta- 
tion of all goods, the produce or manufafture of 
Great Britain, upon which any duties had been 
impofed by former ftatutes, was rendered duty 
free. The following goods, however, were 
excepted : Allum, lead, lead ore, tin, tanned 
leather, copperas, coals, wool cards, white wool- 
len cloths, lapis calaminaris, Ikins of all forts, 
glue, coney hair or wool, hares wool, hair of all 
forts, horfes, and litharge of lead. If you ex- 
cept horfes, all thefe are either materials of ma- 
nufacture, or incomplete manufactures (which 
may be confidered as materials for ftill further 
manufacture), or inftruments of trade. This 
ftatute leaves them fubjeCt to all the old du- 
ties which had ever been impofed upon them, 
the old fubfidy and one per cent, outw^ds. 

By the fame ftatute a great number of foreign 
drugs for dyers ufe, are exempted frorn all du- 
ties '.upon importation. Each ,of them, hown 
ever, is afterwards fabjeCted to a certain duty, 
not indeed a very heavy one, upon. cxp,or^ation.. 
Our dyers, it feems, while they thought it for 

their 
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their intereft to encourage, the importation of c a p. 
thofe drugs, by an exemption from all dgties, 
thought it likewife for their intereft to throw 
fome fmall difcouragement upon their export- 
ation. The avidity, however, which fuggefted 
this notable piece of mercantile ingenuity, moft 
probably dlfappolntcd itfclf of its objeft:. It 
necefiarily. taught the importers to be more 
careful than they might otherwife have been, 
that their importation fliould not exceed what 
v/as necelTary for the fupply of the home 
market. The home market was at all times 
likely to be more fcaritily fupplied ; the com- 
modities were at all times likely to be fome- 
what dearer there than they would have been, 
had the exportation been rendered as free as the 
importation. 

By the above-mentioned ftatiite, gum fenega, 
or gum arable, being among the enumerated 
dying drugs, might be imported duty free. They 
were fubjefted, indeed, to a fmall poundage 
duty, amounting only to three pence in the 
hundred weight upon their re-exportation. France 
enjoyed, at that rime, an exclufive trade to the 
country moft productive of thofe drugs, tliat 
which lies in the neighbourhood of the Senegal j 
and the Britilh market could not eafily be fup- 
plied by the immediate importation of them from 
the place of growth. By the 25th Geo. II. there- 
fore, gum fenega was allowed to be imported, 

(contrary to the general difpofuions of the aft 
of navigation) from any part of Europe. As 
the law, however, did not mean to encourage 

this^ 
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® this fpecies of tradcj To contraiy to" the general '^ 

principles of the mercantile policy of Eng- 
landj It impofed a duty of ten fhiUlngs the hun- 
dred \<^eight upon fuch importation, and no part 
of this duty #as to be afterwards, drawn back 
upon exportation; The fuccefsful war w’hich 
began in 175:5 gave Great Britain the fame ex- 
clilfive trade to thofe countries which France had 
enjoyed before. Our manufadurers, as foon as 
the peace was made, endeavoured to avail them- 
felves of this advantage, and to eftablifh a mo- 
nopoly in their own favour, both againft the 
growers, and againft the importers of this com- 
modity. By the 5th Geo. III. therefore, chap. 37. 
the exportation of gum fenega from his majefty’s 
dominions in Africa was confined to Great Bri- 
tain, and was fubjeded to all the fanie reftric- 
tions, regulations, forfeitures and penalties, as 
that of the enumerated commodities of the Bri- 
tiftt colonies in America and the Weft Indies, 
its importation, indeed, was fubjeded to a fmall 
duty of fixpence the hundred weight, but its re- 
exportation was fubjeded to the enormous duty 
of one pound ten {hillings the hundred weight. 
It was the intention of our manufadurers that 
the whole produce of thofe countries Ihopld Be 
imported into Great Britain, and in order that 
they themfclves might be enabled to buy it aji 
their own price, that no part of it ihouid Be ex-' 
ported again, but at' fuch an expehce as would, 
fufficicntly difeourage that exportatioh. Their, 
avidity, however, upon this, as well as uppAj 
manjr blhcr occafions, difappointed itfelf* of its 
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obje£t. This enormous duty prefcnted fuch a ^ 
temptation to fmuggling, that great quantities 
of this commodity were clandeftinely exported, 
probably to all the manufa£turing countries of 
Europe, but particularly to Holland, not only 
from Great Britain but from Africa. Upon this 
account, by the 14 Geo. III. chap. 10. this duty 
upon exportation was reduced to five fbillings 
the hundred weight. 

In the book of rates, according to which the 
old fubfidy was levied, beaver fkins were efti- 
mated at fix fhillings and eight pence a piece, 
and the different iubfidies and impofts, which 
before the year 1722 had been laid upon their im- 
portation, amounted to one-fifth part of the rate, 
or to fixteen pence upon each ikin ; all of which, 
except half the old fubfidy, amounting only to 
two pence, was drawn back upon exportation. 
This duty upon the importation of fo important a 
material of manufafture had been thought too 
high, and, in the year 1722, the rate was reduced 
to two ftiillings and fixpence, which reduced the 
duty upon importation to fixpence, and of this 
only one half was to be drawn back upon export- 
ation. The fame fuccefsful war put the country 
mofl produ(^livc of beaver under the dominion of 
Great Britain, and beaver fleins being among the 
enumerated commodities, their exportation from 
America'was confcquently confined to the market 
of Great Britain. Our manufafturers foon be- 
thought thcmfelves of the advantage which they 
rnight make of this circumftance, and in the year 
1764, the duty upon the importation of beavw*! . 

‘Ik'in 
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^ ikinv®:as r^uced tO- one penny, butfthe .<iutf^ 
upon .exportation was raifed to feven ppnce each 
fkin, without any drawback of the duty upon im- 
portadon. By the fame law, a duty of eighteen 
pence the pound was impofed upon the exporta- 
tion pf beaver- wool- -or wombs, without making 
any alteration in the duty upon the importation 
of that commodity, which when imported by 
Britilh and in Britilh fliipping, amounted at that 
time to between four pence and five pence the 
piece. 

Coals may be confidered both as a material 
of manufadlure and as an inftrument of trade. 
Heavy duties, accordingly, have been impofed 
upon their exportation, amounting at prefent, 
(1783) to more than five fhillings the ton, or 
to more than fifteen fhillings the chaldron, 
Newcaftle meafure ; which is in moft cafes more 
than the original value of the commodity at the 
coal pit, or even at the fhipping port for export- 
ation. 

The exportation, however, of the inftruments of 
trade, properly fo called, is commonly reftrained, 
not by high duties, but by abfolute prohibitions. 
Thus by the 7th and 8th of William III. chap. 20. 
fe( 51 :. ,8,, the exportation of frames or engines for 
kriittidg gloves or ftockings is prohibited under 
the penalty, not only of the forfeiture of fuch 
frames or engines, fo exported, or attempted to 
be^.exported, but of forty pounds, one half to the 
kit^, the other to the perfon who fhall infon^ 
or fue for the fame. In the fame manner by the 
i4thGeo. Ill, chap. 7 1 . the exportatioErto foreign 
. ■ - ■ parts. 
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parts, of any uteaGls made ufe of in the cotton, chap. 
linen, woollen and filk manufadtures, is prohi- ■ - ^ » 

bited under the penalty, not only of the for- 
feiture of fuch utenfils, but of two hundred 
pounds, to be paid by the perfon who fhall of- 
fend in this manner, and likewife of two hundred 
pounds to be paid by the mafter of the fliip who 
lhall knowingly fuffer fuch utenfils to be loaded 
on board his ftiip. 

Whek fuch heavy penalties were impofed 
upon the exportation of the dead inftruments of 
trade, it could not well be expcdted that the 
living inftrument, the artificer, fiiould be allow- 
ed to go free. Accordingly, by the 5 Geo. I. 
chap. 27. the perfon who (hall be convidled of 
enticing any artificer of, or in any of the manu- 
faftures of Great Britain, to go into any foreign 
parts in order to praftice or teach his trade, is 
liable for the firft offence to be fined in any fum 
not exceeding one hundred pounds, and to three 
months imprifonment, and until the fine fhall 
be paid ; and for the fecond offence, to be fined 
in any fum at the diferetion of the court, and to 
imprifonment for twelve months, and until the 
fine fhall be paid. By the 23 Geo. II. chap. 13. 
this penalty is increafed for the firft offence to 
five hundred pounds for every artificer fo enticed, 
and to twelve months imprifonment, and until 
the fine fhall be paid; and for the fecond of- 
fence, to one thoufand pounds, and to two 
years imprifonment, and until the fine fhall be 
paid. 

VoL. II, L 1 Bv 
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former of thofe two ftattttcs, upon proof 
that any perfon has been enticing any arti- 
ficer, or that any artificer has promifed or con- 
trafted to go into foreign parts for the purpofts 
aforefaid, fuch artificer may be obliged to give 
fecurity at the diferetion of the court, that 
he fhall not go beyond the feas, and may be 
committed to prifon until he give fuch fecu- 
rity: 

If any artificer has gone beyOnd the feas, and 
is exercifing or teaching his trade in any foreign 
country, upon warning being given to him by 
any of his majefty’s minifters or confuls abroad, 
or by one of his majefty’s fecretaries of ftate for 
the time being, if he does not, within fix months 
after fuch warning, return into this realm, and 
from thenceforth abide and inhabit continually 
within the fame,, he is from thenceforth declared 
incapable of taking any legacy devifed to him 
within' this kingdom, or of being executor or 
adminiftrator to any perfon, or of taking any 
lands within this kingdom by defeeftt, devife, or 
purchafe. He Hkewife forfeits to the king, all 
his lands, goods and chattels, is declared an alien 
in every refpeftj and is put out of the king’s 
proteftion. 

It is unneceflary, I imagine; to obforv’e, hovr 
contrary fuch regulations are to the boafted li- 
berty of the fubjcib, of which Wt affeft to be fo 
very jealous 5 but which, in this cafe, is fo plainly 
facrifioed to the futile interefts of our merchants 
and manufafturers. 

4 Thi 
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iaud^e motive of all thefe regulations, ^ vii^ *** 
is to extend bur own manufaftures, not by their 
own improvement, but by the depreflion of thofe 
of all our neighbours, and by putting an end> 
as much as poffiblej to the troublefome compe- 
tition of fuch odious and difagreeable rivals. 

Our matter manufafturers think it reafonable, 
that they themfelves fliould have the monopoly 
of the ingenuity of all their countrymen: Though 
by reftrainingj in fome trades, the number of ap- 
prentices which cart be employed at one time, 
and by impofing the necettity of a long appren- 
ticefhip in all trades, they endeavour, all of 
them, to confine the knowledge of their refpedtive 
employments to as fmall a number as poflible ; 
they are unwilling, however, that any part of 
this fmall number fhould go abroad to inttruift 
foreigners. 

Consumption is the foie end and prtrpofe of 
all produdtion •, and the Interett of the producer 
ought to be attended to, only fo far as it may be 
neceflary for promoting that of the confumer. 

The maxim i| fo perfectly felf-evident, that it 
would be, abfurd to attempt to prove it. But in 
the mercantile fyttem, the interett of the con- 
fumer is almoft eonttantly facrificed to that of 
the producer j and it feems to confider produc- 
tion, and not confumption, as the ultimate end 
and objeft of all induftry and commerce. 

, |n the reftrainfs upon the importation of all 
, fpreigfl 90|pmodities which can come into com- 
petition with thofe of our own growth, or manu- 
the interett of the home-corifumer is 
L 1 a evidently 
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BOOK evidently f^crificed to that of the producer. It Is 
altogether for the benefit of the latter, that the 
former is obliged to pay that enhancement of price 
which this monopoly almofl: always occafions. 

It is altogether for the benefit of the producer 
that bounties are granted upon the exportation 
of fome of his produdlions. T he home-confumcr 
is obliged to pay, firft, the tax which is necef- 
fary for paying the bounty, and fecondly, the 
ftill greater tax which neceffarily arifes from the 
enhancement of the price of the commodity m 
the home market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with Por- 
tugal, the confumer is prevented by higli duties 
fi'OiTi purchafing of a neighbouring country, A 
commodity which our own climate does not 
produce, but is obliged to purchafe it of a 
diftant country, though it is acknowledged that 
the commodity of the diftant country is of a 
worfe quality than that of the near one. The 
home-confumcr is obliged to fubmit to this in- 
• conveniency, in order that the producer may 
import into the diftant country foipe of his pro- 
duftions upon more advantageous terms than he 
would otherwife have been allowed to do. The 
confumer, too, is obliged to pay, whatever en- 
hancement in the price of thofe very productions, 
this forced exportation may occafion in the 
home-market. 

But in the fyftem of laws which has been 
eftablifned for the management of our American 
and Welt Indiaii colonies, the intereft of the 
z ' home- 
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home-confumer has been facrificed to that of 
the producer with a more extravagant profufion 
than in all oxir other commercial regulations. 
A great empire has been eftablifhed for the foie 
pxirpofe of railing up a nation of cuftomers wha 
fliould be obliged to buy from the Ihops of our 
different producers, all the goods with which 
thefe could fupply them. For the fake of that 
little enhancement of price which this monopoly 
might afford our producers, the home-con- 
fumers have been burdened with the whole ex- 
pence of maintaining and defending that empire. 
For this purpofe, and for this purpofe only, in 
the two laft wars, more than two hundred mil- 
lions have been fpent, and a new debt of more 
than a hundred and feventy millions has been 
contradted over and above all that had been ex- 
pended for the fame purpofe in former wars. 
The intereft of this debt alone is not only greater 
than the whole extraordinary profit, which, it 
ever could be pretended, was made by the mo- 
nopoly of the colony trade, but than the whole 
value of that trade or than the whole value of 
the goods, which at an average have been an- 
nually exported to the colonies. 

It cannot be very difficult to determine who 
have been the contrivers of this whole mercan- 
tile fyftem ; not the confumers, we may believe, 
whofe intereft has been entirely neglcdled; but 
the producers whofe intereft has been fo care- 
fully attended to; and among this latter clafs 
our merchants and manufadturers have been by 
1 . 1 n 
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B 0^0 s far the principal arehit<:£t 8 . In the mercantile 
regulations, which have been taken notice of in 
this chapter, the intcreft of our manufafturers 
has been moft peculiarly attended toj and the 
intereft, not fo much of the confumers, as that 
of fome other fets of producers, has been facri' 
heed to it. 
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X, 


t* 


two following Accounts are fubjoined in 
order to illuftrate and confirm what is faid 
in the Fifth Chapter of the Fourth Book, con- 
cerning the Tonnage bounty to the White Her- 
ring Fiftiery. The Reader, I believe, rnay 
depend upon the accuracy of both Accounts* 


An Account of Buffes fitted out in Scotland for Eleven 
Tearsy with the Number of Empty Barrels carried 
cuty and the Number of Barrels ofHe7‘rings caught ; 
a fo the Bounty at a Medium on each Barrel of 
SeaJieekSj and on each Barrel when fully packed^ 


Years, 

Number of 
Bufles. 

Empty BarieE 
carried out. 

Barre ls of He» - 
rings Caught . 

i-<>un'y pan, 
Bufles, 

on 

the 



• 



S. 

d. 

1771 

29 

5948 i 

2832 

2085 

0 

0 

177a 

168 

41316 

22237 

*1055 

7 

6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

I25IO 

8 

6 

1774 

248 

59303 

56365 

16952 

2 

6 

J 775 

275 

69*44 

52879 

* 93*5 

*5 

0 

1776 

294 

76.329 

51863 

21290 

7 

6 

1777 

240 

62679 

433*3 

*7592 

2 

6 

1778 

220 

56390 

40958 

16316 

2 

6 

1779 

206 

55*94 ' 

29367 

I 15287 

0 

0 

1780 

i8i 

483*5 

1-9885 

*3445 

I 2 

6 

1781 

135 

3.^992 

*6593 

9613 

12 

6 

•Total 

, 2186 

550943 i 

378347 

*55463 

I I 

0 


Seafteeks 
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Scafteeks 37^347 Boimty at a me- 
dium for each barrel of 
fc^eeks,;^. o 8 
Bur a barrel of fea- 
fteeks being only rec- 
koned two-thirds of a 
barrel fully packed, 
one-third is dedufbed, 
which brings theboun- 
-3- dcdufled 126115-^ ty to £. 012 35 


Barrels full ) 
packed, J 


252231I. 


And if the herrings are exported, 
there is befides a premium of - 028 


So that the bounty paid by Go- 
vernment in money for each bar- 
rel, is - - - o 14 III 

But if to this, the duty of the 
fait ufually taken credit, for as ex- 
pended in curing each barrel, which 
at a inedium is of foreign, one 
bulhel and one-fourth of a bufliel, 
at I or. a bulhel, be added, viz. o 126 


The bounty on each barrel would 
amount to - - £• i 7 Si 


If 
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If the herrings are cured with Britifh fait, ic 
will ftand thus, viz. 

Bounty as before - - O 14 l.i f 

— but if to this bounty the duty on 
two bufhels of Scots fait at is. 6 d. 
per bulhel, fuppofed to be the 
quantity at a medium ufed in cur- 
ing each barrel is added, to wit, 05^ 

The bounty on each barrel will 
amount to - - - o ly ii^ 


And, 

When bufs herrings are entered for home con- 
fumption in Scotland, and pay the lliilling a 
barrel of duty, the bounty Hands thus, to wit, as 
before - - - £- o 12 

From which the u. a barrel is 
to be dedufted .0 x o 

on 31 

But to that there is to be added 
again, the duty of the foreign fait 
ufed in curing a barrel of herrings, 
viz. - - - o 12 b 

So that the premium allowed for 
each barrel of herrings entered for 
home confumption is - - i 


If 
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If the Herrings are cured with Britifh fait, it 
will ftand as follows, viz. 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the 
buffes as above - *- o iz 

From which deduft the i j, a 
barrel paid at the time they are 
entered for home confumption 016 

F 

But If to the bounty the duty bn 
two bufliels of Scots (alt at i r. 6 d. 
per bufhel, fuppofed to be the 
quantity at a medium ufed in cu- 
ring each barrel, is added, to wit, o 

The premium for each barrel en- 
tered for home confumption will be £. o 14 


Though the lofs of duties upon herrings ex- 
ported cannot, perhaps, properly be confidered 
as bounty; that upon herrings entered for home 
confumption certainly may. 
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An Account of the Quantity of Foreign Salt im- 
ported into Scotland^ and of Scots Salt delivered 
duty free from the Works there for the Fijhery^ 
from the ^th of April 1771 to the ^th of April 
1782, ‘with a Medium of both for one year. 


PERIOD. 

Foreign Salt 
imported, 

...... 

Scots Salt de- 
livered from 
the Works. 

Bufhels* 

Bunieb. 

From the 5th of April p 
1771, to the 5th of April > 
1782. j 

Medium for one Year 

93^974- 

168226 

85179XV 

||||||||||_^^ 


It is to be obferved that the Buihel of Foreign 
Salt weighs 841b, that of Britifli Salt 561b. only* 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 













